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THE AUTHORS. 


PREFACE. 


Ir is necessary to preface, briefly, the First Volume of our 
Work on “Ireland;;” chiefly, in order to express our grateful 
sense of the patronage it has received. 


We are justified in assuming that it has not disappointed 
public expectation ; for its sale has far exceeded our most san- 
guine hopes, having more than doubled the calculation of the 
Publishers. By the Press of England and Scotland—we believe 
universally—we have been greatly encouraged; and, also, by that 
‚of Ireland, with very few exceptions. 


We have, therefore—we hope and think—induced that confi- 
dence in our honesty of intention, without which labour such as 
ours must be comparatively vain. 


To have satisfied all parties, in Ireland, would have been a 
triumph we did not, for a moment, calculate on achieving. 
Although we have studied to avoid topics upon which opinions, 
in that country, are, unhappily, divided, it was impossible not to 
touch upon some of then; the rule we have laid down for our 
guidance, and to which we shall conscientiously adhere, is To 
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ENDEAVOUR TO CONSIDER EVERY SUBJECT, WITHOUT TAKING INTO 
ACCOUNT WHETHER IT IB SUPPORTED OR OPPOSED BY A PARTY — 
exercising our judgment only with a view to determine whether it 
is beneficial, or prejudicial, to the United Kingdom. 


Unequivocal proof has been supplied us that we have, at least 
to some extent, succeeded in the attainment of our leading object 
—to direct public attention to Ireland, and to induce visiters 
to examine it for themselves. We repeat, there is no country 
in the world so safe or so pleasant for strangers; while so 
abundant is the recompense of enjoyment it can supply, that 
for every new visiter it receives, it will obtain a new friend. 


We shall continue the work with the same anxiety to make 
Ireland more advantageously known to England—that the tie 
which unites them may be more closely knit; and that the 
people of both countries may think, feel. and act, as ONE PEOPLE. 
Under no other eircumstances can tlıe prosperity and happiness 
of either be essentially, or extensively, advanced. 


Tux Roszar, Oro Baourron, 


June 1014, 1841. 


THE AUTHORS’ ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tan; work, of which the first Part is hero presented to tho reader, In the result of 
au carly asgunintanco with Ireland and its peoplo; and of fivo zoveral Tours made 
by the writers, together, since U year 1825—the latest of wllch took place 
Auring the autumn of the present year. Tlioy have, tierefore, not considered it 
Aesirahlo to pursus any specified route, but will aim, rather, to givo their genoral 
views of iho condition and character of Ireland, na arking out of the various 
opportunition they havo had, from time to time, for forming opinion. As some 
attention to anne {s, however, indispenmable, they purpose to divide the work into 
Cowntios, doweribing the more peculiar characteristics of cach, 


Thoy havo undertaken the task with a full consciousness of the diffieulties thoy will 
have to enconnter—Aiffienltios that can bo partially overcome only by a fixed doter- 
znination in no instance 40 consult tho wishes or intentions of any party; and a firm 
sdherenee to that honesty of purpose which can alone create eoufldenee and produce 
wuecess. Their great object is to promote the welfure of Irelnnd—but not by a 
smerifieo of truth ; and their carnest hope is, that they may give effect to the caru and 
oonsideration zwoently manifwsted by England towards Ircland, which cannot fail to 
äncreass tho prosperity and happiness of both eountries—their intercsts being mufunl 
‚and insoparnblo. 


Of late years a deoided improvoment has taken placo among all classes througbout 
Ireland—ruforablo 40 enusos upon which it will be the authors‘ duty fo eommont. 
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‚The country is on the eve ofa new era; from the one side jealonsy and suspicion are 
‚gradually removing, and from the other, prejudice is rapidly departing. It cannot be 
doubted, that Englich capitalists consider Ireland a vast field in which judicious labour 
may be assured a profitable harvest ; tho barriers, which have heretofore obstructed 
the in-Aow of their wealth, aro giving way beforo the advaneing spirit of the age ; 
and it may bo safely predicted that its great natural resources will be, ere long, made 
more largely available to the commercial, the agrieultural, and the manufacturing 
interests of the United Kingdom. 


Many valuable and important works, descriptive of Ireland, alrendy exist, but they 
are, for the most part, local historios, which present so few attractions to the general 
reader, that they contribute little to inerense intimacy between Ireland and England, 
or to establish that good understanding so essential to tlıeir well-being and well-doing. 
The proprietors of this publication, therefore, considered there was not only room for 
it, but that it was required by the public. The authors will labour with zeal and 
industry to obtain such topographical and statistical information as may be useful to 
those who visit Ireland, or wlıo desire the means of judging correctly as to its capa- 





bilities and condition. But their especial duty will be to assoeiate with more important. 
details, such incidents, deseriptions, legends, traditions, and personal sketches, aa may 
exeite interest in those who might be deterred from the perusal of mere facts, if com- 
municated in a less popular form. Indopondently of their own actual observation and 
experience, they have the aid of many who have continnally employed the pen or 
peneil—or both—in colleeting and preserring records, that sorve to throw light on the 
state of the country, and the character of its people; and they will endeavour to 
obtain the eo-operation of others who are interested, with them, in making Ireland 
more advantageously known to England, and wlıo have confideneo in their compe- 
tency for tho due discharge of their important taak®. 


With a portion of tlıe landscape embellishments—from paintings by Mr. Onzawıc« 


® Tho authors hope t0 be favoured with communications concerning matters of Interest, connected with 
Ireland, from persons to whom they may be strangers, but who desire to forward their object and nasist 
in girig completonens to their work. They will Ihankfully acknowledge any aid ıhat may be rendered them. 
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—some persons may be familiar ; but it was considered neodlem to procnre othere, 
when those at their command wer not tn bo mırpamed, either for aceurncy, or for 
beauty of execntion, Additiona will bo, af eure, made to them, The wood-cuts 
will present such objects au shall seem best suited For that class of engraving — 
Trägments of architeetural grandeur, ruins of ancient castles, charaeteristio partraits, 
‚natural produetions peculinr to the country, relics of by-gono days, and fanciful 
Yisions of Irish superstitions ;—all matters, indoed, that serve to illustrate and explain 
lie course througlı which the traveller passes, or may Lo better understood hy being 
pietured to the eyo as wol] as t0 the var; tho design being to introduce illustrations 
‚suffeiently numerous to represent every ohject, from tho most important to the most 
ineigrifioant, that muy be considered und trented as peculiur to roland. 


With this viow the zenlous eo-operation of many distinguished artists and amatours 
has been obtained ; among tem may be mentioned, — 


de BELL, W. HANYEN. u, o'yuıt. 

3. 0. UTEULY. 3. R. HRRRERT. T, 8. PROUT. 
WR. BROOKE, PA, D. MACLIsU, MA. 6. Y. SANOENT. 
T. CROFTON CROKER. H. MAC MANUS, RA. KR. TONGUE, 
LaDY DEAN. A SICHOLL, Kallık, ©. M. WEIGALL, ' 
4. FRANKLIN, 4. NOBLET. W. WIELES, 


The Towers, Ihe Casrirs, and the remnins of Morasrio Enırices, will be 
described, by the pencil, in the page that rolates tho more remarkablo events in their 
several hislories, and vontrasts their present ruina with their former groatueew. The 
"Maxnanz and Cosrosts of the Irish will also afford amplo scope from wlich 10 draw 
bei entertaitument and information >—the Baal-fire mectings on Midsummer evo ; 
Abe patrons; the courtships; the weddinge; the christenings; the wakenz the 
Hgeimager to holy wells; the sports on All-Hallow Eve, and the observancs of 
Christmas; the pocullar dancor and to musio of the peasantey; the musical 
instruments, ancient and modern ; the fnetion fghts (now, happily, but ahadows of 
what they were); and many other national points, umges, and cermonies, will 
apply material for the peneil of the Artist, as well as the pon of the Weiter. The 
Laesns and Tuantrioxs of Ireland are full of interest ; and its Surmmsrirrons are 
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rich in romance. It is, indoed, rare to pass a single mile, witliout encountering an 
object to which some marvellous fiotion is attached. Every lake, mountain, ruin of 
church or castlo, rath and boreen, has its legendary tale; the Fairies people every 
wild spot ; the Banshee is the follower of every old family; Phookas and Cluricaunes 
are—if not to be sen, to be heard of, in every solitary glen. These stories to 
Authors will oollect in their way; and not as gleaners merely ; for tho harvest, 
motwithstanding that so many labourere have boen in the field, is, even now, but 
partially gathered in. For this department of the work too, the services of to 
Artist will be put into requisition. So with the Pensoxar Skeronzs of tlıo 
peasantry ; the Artist will go hand-in-hand with tho Author in presenting them to 
the reader. 


Tho Authors, therefore, trust they may bo onabled to mako the work attraetivo 
on the one hand, ns well as useful on tho other. 


The Publishers, on their part, plodgo themsclvos to spare no expense or exertion 
that may render the publication deserring of extensive patronage. It will bo 
issued in Monthly Parts; each Part to contain Two Engravings of Scenery, upon 
Steel, an engraved Map of a County or Distriet—carefully rovised, according to tho 
Iatost surveys, and, as far as possible, collated with tho maps issued by the Ordnanoe, 
— with about Fifteen Engravings on Wood. Tlio Letter-press will oonsist of Forty- 
eight large and closely-printed pages in super-royal Bvo. A Number will appear on 
the Ist day of the montlı ; and it is designed to completo tlıe Work in Twenty Parta. 
Tho Price of each Part will be Half-a-orown. 


With the closo of each volume, a titlo-page, &c. will bo given, together with 
“ directions to the binder,” and at tho conelusion of the work a carefully-compiled 
index. 


Tr Rosxar, 
Own Baourron, 
Oct. 20, 1840, 
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2 IRELAND. 


were almost as much strangers to cach other as if the channel that divided 
them had been.actually impassable. 

The introduction of steam hag made then, as it were, one island; the 
voyage, now, either from Liverpool to Dublin, or from Bristol to Water- 
ford or Cork, is far more comfortable and less fatiguing than a journey to 
York; the natural effect has been that prejudices and popular errors are 
Passing away from both countries, that a more just and rational estimate has 
been formed by the one of the other, and that a union, based on mutual 
interests, is rapidly cementing. The insane attempts to procure “ Repeal ” 
may retard, for a time, a consummation for which every upright British subject 
must devoutly wish; but a growing intelligence and an increasing intimacy 
are barriers which the advocates of the measure will vainly endeavour to 
break down. It is our intention to avoid, as far as possible, all irritating and 
party topics; but it will be our duty to consider England and Ireland as one 
country—to draw more closely the ties that unite them, and to condemn, as 
the most mischievous of all projects, that which either contemplates or leads to. 
separation—the inevitable consequence of a repeal of the Union. Upon this 
subject, therefore, we may fecl bound, hercafter, to submit to our readers the 
results of our observation and experience. 

The steam-boats that ply between the two countries have, in fact, facili- 
tated intercourse almost as much as a bridge across St. George’s Channel would 
have done. The elegance with which they are fitted up, the moderate fares, 
and the attention to comfort, in all respects, have made the journey from 
England to Ireland an excursion of pleasure, instead of a weary, dangerous, 
prolonged, and expensive voyage. But they have produced advantages of far 
greater import; inasmuch as they have largely contributed to develop and 
increase the resources of the country and to improve the moral and social 
condition of the people. Sixteen ycars ago, the St. George Steam Company 
established packets between the port of Cork and the ports of Dublin, Liver- 
pool, and Bristol, and, more recently, of London. The value of the poor man's 
property immediately augmented ; previously, he was at the mercy of agents 
who purchased his produce at fuirs, compelling him to sell at the prices they 
dictated, or to return with it, in many instances a distance of twenty miles. 
The old saying that “the pig paid the rent” was literally true; and the fair- 
day was always the rent-day. Now, he is, himself, very frequently, the export 
merchant, and accompanies to England his half score of pigs, his erate of fowl, 
or his hamper of eggs, Hence he obtains a knowledge of men and manners ; 
naturally shrewd and inquisitive, he looks around him as he travels along ; his 
curiosity is exeited; he inquires and examines, and takes back with him 
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notions of improvement und of the profit to bu derivad therefrom, which he 
not only turns to account, but disseminates among his neighbours.* As will 
therefore be expected, a materinl change for the better has taken place 
throughont Treland—perceptible even in the remotest distriers, but very 
apparent in the vieinity of sen-port towns. The pensantey are better elnd than 
they formerly were, their cottages much more decent, their habits far less 
uneiyilised. The very lowest class, perhaps, has not yet felt the fall 
benefit of this movement, but every grade above that class has essentially 
advanced ; in all respects the people of Ireland are gradually but certainiy 
assimilating with the people of England. 

Undoubtedly this most beneficial change may be dated from the introduetion 
‚of stenm into commerce; but it has been greatly promoted by otlier circum- 
‚stances upon which wo shall have to comment. In the year 1838 we made a 
tour in Ireland, and in 1840 another. The improvement, within these two 
years, was #0 extrmorlinury as almost to axcood belief‘; during our previous 
Yisite wo noted. comparatively litle alterstion in the external aspect of thie 
country or in the condition of its people, from what we had known them 
twenty years ngo ; but, of late, the * move forward” has been wonderful; und 
if the future progress be in proportion, the serviceable results to the country 
‚cannot be estimatod at too high n rate. 

Hitherto, however, although stenm has so largely aidod in indueing visits 
from Ireland to England, visitors to Ireland from England havo not, in the 
sune ratio, incrensed. Happily, many of the causes that produced this evil 
exist no longer, and others are mpidly disappearing, It will be our lending 
object in this publication to induce the English ta see and judge für themselven, 
and not to incur tho repronch of being better nequnintod with the Continent 
than they are with a country in which they cannot fil t0 be deeply interested, 
and which hold» out 10 them every tenptation the traveller can need—a 
people rich in original character, scemery abundant in the wild and beautiful, 
a eorelial and hearty welcome for the strunger, und u degree of sufety and 


* Same Idea of ıbe extent of " »0ck”' empartel from Ireland oıy be gathered rin the fullowing return 
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security in hie journeyings, such as he can meet in no other portion of the 
globe, In all our tours, wo nat only never encountered the slightest stay or 
insult, but never heard of a traveller who had been subjected to either; and 
although sufficiently hecdloss in the business of locking up "* boxes * at inns, 
in no instance did we ever sustain a loss by our carelessnes. We may add 
that truvelling in Ireland and the charges connected with it ure #0 moderate, 
that a month at Killarney shall cost les, the journey from London included, 
than would bo expended, during the same time, at Ramsgute or Choltenham, 

The usual routes to Ireland are either from Bristol to Cork or Waterford, 
or from Liverpool to Dublin. "The yayage acrom occupies, generally, to Cork , 
twenty-four hours; to Waterford twenty hours, and frem Liverpool to Dublin 
twelve hours; altiohgh it is frequently madein much less time. The ahortest sen- 
passage is betwoeroHolyhtad and Dublin, which is» usually made in six hours, 

Our Wark eommences with Cork. 

The distant appesrance of Cork; hurbour, from eier area 
‚gloomy, rocky, and inhospitable ; but as its entrance between two bold head- 
lands—scarcely hülf a mile apart nnd erowned by fortifientions—opens upon 
the view, its charaeter undergoes a complete change. The town of Cove, with 
the island of Spike, forming a sort of natural breukwuter, and several smaller 
islands, give variety and interest to a noble expanse ‘of sen that sprends out, 





like u Juxuriant lake, to welcome and rejoice the visitor ; ita spurkling billows 
heaving and tumbling in sportive mimicry of the wild and wide occan without, 
The barbour is one of the most secure, capacious, and beautiful of the kingdom, 
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und is said to be large enough to contain the whole navy of Great Britain. Te 
is diversified by other islands besides that of Spike ; one of which, Haulbowlin 
—the depot for naval store—ie zepresented (on tho opposite page) with the 
fishing-boats waiting for the tide to proceed to sea, 

‚Another, “ Rocky Island,” is the government dept for gunpowder ; the 
store-rooms are exeuvatod in the solid rock, and communicate with each other 
by apertures in the sides. We thought it a desirablo subject for the ongraver. 
Passing Monkstown und Pas- 
sage, two prettyand picturesque 
villages, which, together with 
the town of Cove, we shall pre- 
sently describb, the vessel pro- 
ceeds from the Jatter place, a 
distance of ten miles, to the 
Quay of Cork. To do full 
Justice to the exceeding’benuty 
of the river Lee is imporsible. 


succession, greet the eye: and 
the wild and the cultivated are 
so happilyiningled, that it would 
seem as I the hand of taste had 
been wverywhere employed, 
skilfülly, to direct and improve 
nature. Moore during one of his visits enlled it “the noble sea avenue to 
Cork;” and an Eastern teaveller, with whom we journeyed, observed that 
“a few minarets placed in its hanging gardens would renlise the Bosphorus.” 
As we proceed along, the land seems always around us; and from its mouth 
to the city quays, the river, in its perpetunl changes, appeus u series of 
lukes, from which there is no passage except over one of the surrounding 
hills. These hills are clad, from the ummit to the water's edge, with every 
variety of foliage ; graceful yillas and ornamented cottages are scattered among 
them in profusion, and here and there some ancient ruin rocalls a stary of the 
past, A sul rom Cork to Cove is one of Ihe rarest and richest trents the 
island can supply, and might justify a description that would sem akin to 
‚hyperbole, It is, therefore, not surprising, considering also the cheapness and 
rapidity of the pnssage to and fro, that a vast proportion of the eitizens have 
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dwellings, magnificent or moderate, according to their means, along the banks 
of their glorious and beautiful river; although it is to be lamented that its 
attractions too generally wile them from business, and keep them at “the 
receipt of custom ” but for a few hours of the day. 

The moment the voyager lands, he is impressed with a conviction that the 
natural advantages of Cork have been turned to good account. There is 
bustle on the quays; carriages and carts of all classes are waiting to convey 
Passengers or merchandize to their destination ; and an air of prosperity cheers 
him as he disembarks. 

Unhappily,however,the first peculiarity thatstrikes a strangeronlandinghere, 
or, indeed, in any part of Ireland, is the multiplicity of beggars. Their wit and 
'humour are as proverbial as their rags and wretchedness; and both too frequently 
excite a Iaugh, at the cost of serious reflection upon their misery and the means 
by which it may be lessened. Every town is full of objects, who parade their 
aflictions with ostentation, or exhibit their half-naked children, as so many 
claims to alms as a right. Age, decrepitude, imbecility, and disease, surround 
the car the moment it stops, or block up the shop-doors, so as, for a time, 
effectually to prevent either entrance or exit. In the small town of Macroom, 
about which we walked one evening, desiring to examine it undisturbed, we 
had refused, in positive terms, to relieve any applicant ; promising, however, 
the next morning, to bestow a halfpenny each, upon all who might ask it. 
The news spread, and no beggars intruded themselves on our notice for 
that night. Next day, it cost us exactly three shillings and tenpence to 
redeem the pledge we had given; no fewer than ninety-two having 
assembled at the Inn gate. We encountered them, nearly in the same 
proportion, in every town through which we passed. 

It is vain to plead inability to relieve them; if you have no halfpence the 
answer is ready,“ Ah, but we’ll divide a little sixpence between us ;” and then 
comes the squabble as to which of the group shall be made agent for the rest. 
Every imaginable mode of obtaining a gratuity is resorted to ; distorted limbs are 
exposed, rags are studiously displayed, and, almost invariably, a half idiot, 
with his frightful glare and paralysed voice, is foremost among them. The 
language in which they frame their petitions is always pointed, forcible, and, 
generally, highly poetic:—“ Good luck to yer ladyship’s happy face this 
morning—sure ye'll lave the light heart in my bussom before ye g0?”—“ Oh, 
then, look at the poor that can’t look at you, my lady; the dark man that can’t 
see if yer beauty is like yer sweet voice;"—“ Darling gintleman, the heavens be 
yer bed, and give us something;”— “Oh, the blessing of the widdy and five small 
children, that's waiting for yer honour’s bounty, ’ill be wid ye on the road ;” 
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—*Oh, help the poor eraythur that’s gat no childro to show yor hanour—they're 
down in the sickness, and the man that owns them at «ca ;”—“ Oh, thon, won't 
yer Indyship huy a dying wornan’s prayers—chape ?”—“ They're keeping me 
back from the penny you’re going to give me, lady dear, because I'm wake in 
myself and the heart’s broke wid the hunger.” Such are a few of the 
sentences we gathered from the groups; we might All pages with similar 
examples of ingenious and oloquont appoals. - There is no oxaggeration In the 
striking but melancholy scene the artist has portrayed. 








A beggar, on receiving a refusal from a Poor Law commissioner, addressed 
him with “ Ah, then; it's little business you’d have only for the likes of un;”" + 
another, valnly soliciting charity from a gentloman with red. hair, thrust, 
forward her child, with * And won't ye give a ha’pemy to the little boy? 
—sure he’s foxy like yer honour," * Vou've lost all your teeth,” wus sid 
to one of them —“ Time for me to lose 'om when I'd nothing for 'em 
to do,” was the reply. Some time ago, we weru travelling in a stagu-couch, 
and at Naus, where it has been snid * the native beggars double the population 
‚of the town,” a person inside told a troublewome and persevering upplicant, 
very cousely, to go to —. The woman turned up her eyes, and said, with 
inimitable humeur, “ Alı, then it's a log journey yer homour's sending us; 
may be yor honour "ll give us something to pay our expenses.” We saw, in 
Watorfard, a gentleman angrily ropulse a beygar, with u call to hia servant 
to ahut the door; and an odd soliloquy followed: the wonnn half murmured 
and half hissed, * Shut the door ; und that's it, is it? Oh, then, that's what 
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Tl be saying to you when ye want to pass through the gate of heaven. Its 
then I be saying to St. Peter, shut the door, St. Peter, says 1, 10 a dirty nagur, 
that "ud disgrace the place intirely, says I—and ye’ll be uxing me to let ye in; 
the never a fit, says I—shut the door, says I; shut the door! Ould go-by-the- 
‚ground (the person who had exeited her wrath was of diminutive stature,) 
what "U ye say then?” “May the spotted fever split ye in four halven#* 
was a curse uttered by a beggar who had been rejected somewhat roughly. 
“ Foxy-head, foxy-heud,” was called out by one as a reproach to another; 
“ That ye may never see the Dyer!" was the instant answor. Our pure 
having been exhausted, we had been deaf to the prayer of one who was 
‚covered so mengrely as scarcely to be described as lad: she turned away 
with a shrug of the shoulders, murmuring “ Well, God be praised, it’= fine sum- 
mer elothing we have, any way.” Once, 
—it was at Macroom, of which we have 
particularly spoken—umong a group we 
noted a füir-baired girl. She might have 
been the study from which Mr. Harvey 
copied {his pieture; und ler no one 
think it idealized. Wo have seen many 
such, along every rond we travelled- 
Perfect in form us a Grecinn statue, und 
graceful as a young fan. The hood 
‚of her elouk shrouded each side of her 
face ; and the folds draped her slender 
figure as if the nicest art had been 
exerted in aid of nature. There was 
something so sad, so shy, und yot oo 
enrnest, in her entreaty for“ charity, for 
the love of God,” that we should have 
at once bestowed it, had not a thin, pallid 
woman, whose manner was evidently 
superior to those around her, and whose * tatters ” bore a character of “old. 
deconey,” mnde her way through the crowd, and, struggling with exeited 
feelings, forced the girl from our side. Curious to ascertain the cause of 
His interference, we followed them and larned it. “ My name’s Mac Sweeny,” 
suld the woman somewhat proudly, after a few preliminary questions, “ and 
Tam a lone widow, with five of these eraythurs depending on my four bones. 
God knows "ts hard I work for the bit and the sup to give the; and *tis 
poor we ur und always have been; but none of my family ever took to the 
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vond or begged from any Christian—till this bad girleon disgraced them.” 
The mother was sobbing like a child, and #0 was her “ girleen.” “ Mother,” 
aid the girl, “sure liele Timsy was hungry, and the gentleman wouldu’t 
miss it” Our car was waiting; we had für to go that duy, and we were 
‚compelled to leave the enbin without hearing what, we nre sure, must have 
been a touching story ; but we left the widow less hoart-broken than we found 
her. As n contrast to this, let us relate an incident that occurred in Cork, 
where, by the way, the beggars seldom appear in public until nearly mid-day, 
We were sitting at the window of our hotel (* the Imperial,” which for 
elegance and. eomfort may vio with any hotel of the kingdom) ; our atten- 
tion had. bocn frequently called from the book we were reading, by the 
‚querulous whine of a beggar, who uttered at intervals, not für between, the 
eustomary salutation of “ Gooil luck to ye,” and the usual accompaniment 
of *Lave ws u ha'penny for God’s suke; for the lono widdy and her 
fire fatherless childre.” As we had heard but few blessings follow the 
appenl, we concluded thut her eforts were unmecessful ; the more especially” 
as at times her prayer ended with an undefined growl that sounded very like its 
opposite. Still she kept her position, dircetly benenth our window. We had 
soen her there in the morning ; her tattered grey eloak falling back from her 
long lean thront; her dirty cap so torn as to be insufficient to eonecal her 
tangled tresses; her right hand supported by her left, so. as to stand out in 
the most imploring. posture; while ahe lolled first an one side, then on the 
‚other, sometimes balanced on her right, then on her left, foot—the sad pieture 
‚ofcomfrmed und hardened beggary. As the evening was closing in, we were 
how much longer she would remain in the same spot, when a very 

loud double knock echoed from the opposite side of the street, followed almost 
immedintely by the woman’s strenuously repeated petition, with the addition 
of“ Do, dear, honourable, handsome young gintleman, bestow a halfpenny om a 
poor lone widdy, with seven small staryin' little childre, that haven’t broke their 
fast ihi blessed day.” We looked out of the window and saw she had eromed 
‚over and was urging her request most emphatically, while the young man thun« 
dered again at the knocker. * Why thin, more power to yer elhow, and 
is yersell that’s strong enough in the wrist, anyhow. God kecp it to ye, 
the little token of a halfpenny with the lone widdy and her seven 
en “ Troally have not any silver about me,” drawled out the 
jan. * Bedad,” replied the beggar, * T did not ax ye for silver nor 


od fatherless childre.” “I tell ye I've no halfpence,” he replied, 
‚people should never lose in Ireland, seeing that the loss is taken 
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immediate advantage of—his temper. * Why thin, bad luck to yo," she 
exclsimed, setting both her arms a-kimbo and looking # füry—while the 
impatient youth knocked more loudly ; “ then what the diekins did yo bring me 
from my comfortable sate, across the street, wid such a knock as that for, if ye 
‚hadn’t money in yer pocket—ye poor, half-starved, whey-füced gossoan 1" 
The beggars in tho various towns haye their distinctive characters, and 
they differ essentinlly from those who beg in the country. In the towns it is 
usually u “ profession ;”" the same füces are always encountered in the same 
places ; and they are very jenlous of interlopers, unless good eause be shown 
for ndditiens to “ the eraft.” In Dublin they are exceedingly insolent and 
repulsive ; in Cork, merry and good-humonred, but most provokingly elamar- 
ous; in Waterford, their petitions were preferred mare by looks thun words, 
and a rofusal was at. once taken ; in Clonmel—we were there during a senson 
of frightful want—they appeared too thoroughly depressed and heart-braken to 
ntter even a sentenco of appeal *; in Killarney they scomed trusting to their 
utter wretchedness aud fill of apparel, us a contrast to the surpassing gruce 
and beanty of nature all around them, to extort charity from the visiters ; and 
in Wicklow, where wu encountered für fewer than we expected (always 
excupting Glendalough),they laboured to cam money by tendering something 
like advice as to the route that uhould be taken by those who were in search of’ 
the pieturesqgue. One had followed a friend of ours, to his great annoyance, 
for upwards of u mile, and on 
bidding him good-bye, had the 
modesty to ask for a little six- 
pence. “ For what?” inquired 
the gentlemun; * what have you 
done for me?” “Ah, then, 
‚sure haven’t I been keoping 
yer honour in discoorse ?”" In 
the country, where passers by 
are not numerous, the aged or 
bed-ridden beggar is frequently 
placed in a sort of hand-barrow, and Iaid at morming by the rond side, to exeite 
compassion and procure alms : not unfrequently their business is condueted om 





= In Weford, charty Ind bocn »0 berally administeed hy aeveral of the reakdent gentry, and under such 
udicionn arrangements, that, during aur recent vl, we were met hy the mont fracthrd haggann with only 
Prayors and blewsings, when driving inte he tawn with » deur fiel who hai bern farvınant 10 ald, and we 
hd aotwallystacktal Ihe market wilh fd no an (0 euınpel a reuluction of prices to dhe pout, 1’ nat ame,” 
ui une woran, who wos accampasied ya Arsop üfchildren, “ Hin not come to ax yer bovmur's luty fr any= 
thing; Vo any that dho Ave childre ze savol frac earving may lock In yer sw fo.” 
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the bucks of donkeys; und often they are drawn about by some neighbour’s 
ehild. 


"The reader will naturally inquire us to th influence oftlie New Poor Law 
upon a state of things certainly without parallel in any civilised country ; to 
such an inquivy, however, we aro, at present, unable to supply any answer, 
The act is in operation only in Dublin and Cork; and although architects are 
buay, in ovory distriet, erecting * poor-houses,” it would be premature to offer 
as opinion as 10 its practical working. Before our task is finished we shall 
have had abundant opportunities for arriving at some definite conelusion in 
reference to a matter of vital importance. It was unquestionably a man- 
strous evil—that which left the aged, incompetent, and disensed, ultogether 
to private charity; for, although charity is a fountain that, in Ireland, is never 
dry, the supply was insufficient und unwholesome, tuxing largely the generous 
and humane, but levying no impost upon the selfish or indifferent. 

Ik will be readily believeit that, if n large proportion of the class consistz 
‚of the idle, reckless, or unprincipled, the number of those who really want 
is by no menns small: among a pcaple very improvident, and living “from 
hand to mouth,” a small devintion from the usual coume of labour bringe 
‚absolute destitution, and supggents the amly mode, within reach, of continu- 
ing existenoe. Whole fumilivs are frequently met who have “taken to the 
rond "—a phrase which denotes begsary as a business 5 the potato garden hus 
been bared; the man is secking labour at a distance from his home--perhaps 
in England ; the cabin door has been closed ; and the woman with her children 
are travelling from village to village, asking, and invariably receiving, aid * for 
the love ef God” from the “ good Christians.” We might relate scoros of 
strongly characteristic und not uninteresting anccdotes of parties who have 
thus fallen in our way; but our readers will permit us to tell one story, 
although in #0 doing we may encroach somewhat too largely upon the space 
wo desire, as much as possible, to vary. 

Tlwre ie a beautiful turrace along the north bank of the Cork River ; the 
‚gardens are #0 steep that the walks hang, as it were, one above the other ; the 
houses stand ou a sort of platform, and the hill at their back is benutifully 
‚planted with trees and evergreens; roses climb in the most luxuriant profu- 
'sion—and elematis, honeysuckle, und various ereeping plants, mingle with 
their branches. We had been spending the evening with some friends whose 
exquisite taste had eonverted their hanging garden into a littlo puradise; the 
‚air wos so balıny, and the moonbeams fell athwart the river in such long silvery 
Kine, that we preferred walking to driving to our hotel. While lingering in 
the poreh, bicding our friends arlieu, our attention was arrested by the tones of 
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a female voice; it was fechle but very sweet; the burden of the song was that 
u 

There was a wail at the termination, that seemed in harmeny with 
BEE Baal alla Phi garen pe 


And has left me all alome for 10 lie” 


We paused to listen ; but the strain was not renewed. It had made us sud ; 
‚our adiens were repented in a quieter tane; and as we procoeded, in the ealm 
‚moonlight, we spoke of the poor singer. 

Suddenly the melody was recommenced; not in the same place, but nearer 
town, and wo had lost sight of the pretty river-terrace before we overtook. 
her, Our interest in the ballad was now changed to an interest in the 
woman, for her song was interrupted by heavy, yet supprewsed, sobs. She 
was leaning against the gate of a small house, trying to continue it: at length 
she sunk upon the steps, excluiming, “ I can't, afther ull, Lcan’t.” We placed 
a coin of trifling value in her hand. 

“God bless yo—God bloss ye—” she sid fnintly ; * God bless ye, though 
is little good this or anything else can do me now; God bless yon for it 
anyhow!” It is never hard to open um Irish heart. A few kind words, 
almost a kind look, will do it. “ And aufther all,” she said, in reply to our 
Änquiries, “and afther all, my lady, sure I sung it all along the rivar for 
‚practice, that I might have strength for it when I got here; and now there 
isn't power in mo to say a word, though I know there's one in that house 
whose heart would answer me, though maybe her lips wouldn’t own they’d 
know me.” 

We desired the poor creäture to call on us the next day. “I cunt,” ahe 
replied, Indy honey, I can't; I'm almost na bare of clothes as a new-born 
babe. Oh that my soul was as bare of sin!” It was impossible for human 
words or human voice to convey the iden of more neute misery than was 
made manifest by this sentence ; it sounded like the knell of a broken heart, 
We managed, however, to see her again, and our interest in Mary Nolan— 
such was her name—was increased on finding that she was the daughter of a 
‚person who had been known to one of'us in early childhood. 

“ I was once,” said poor Mary, “not what Lam now: Thad a bright eye and 
a mighty gay heart, and T gave the light of the one and the pulse af the other 
to n boy of this county; and if I tell his name, you won't brathe it, for it would 
harrum her who I thought might have hocrd and known the song I sung, 
if Dd the power to tune it rightlys but somehow music is like lead upon a 
bosom like mine, it erushes it down instend of lifing it up; I've not much 
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to tell; we loved vuch other well in those days, o well, that when he was led 

astray by many things that war going on through the counthry at that time, 
ee he boys by night in the Ruins of Kileron, or may- 
be away in the county Limerick, by tho danein* waters of the Shannon, why I 
thought it right, and many a moonlight mettin’ I gave him, and many a gallon 
of mountain dew I brought him from the hills; and my husband (for he 
was my hwband; and many u one besides the Priest kuew he was) 
had a fine voice, and often we sung together, und many a plensant heart that 
beat its last in a für counthry, shook the laves off the trecs with the strength of 
fine music. Oh! we thought to carry all before us. And at other times the 
miectins would be silent as the ould graves over which we trod, until the 
whiskey they took would send them over the counthry with hot breath and 
burning eyes; the end came, and soon—but not the end we lookel for ; my 
husband (for he ıas my husband) staid on his keepin’ many, many wecks, a 
‚starvin’, wretched mun, wild umong te mountains, set by the soldiers as u dog 
sets a bird in a field of stubble; Ihave watched with a dry potato und a 
grnin of sult for him the length of a sunmer day, shiling about so us to keep 
under the shadow of a rock to steal such as that to him, knowing he was 
dying of hunger all the time, and seeing his fetch-like before me, yet daren’t 
‚stretch out my hand to him with a bit to cat, Ohl it was a woful time, but 
worse woe was afther it. When men are set on to hunt each other they have 
wonderful patience. 

* Ho was took at last; and three days I sate at the gate of the ould jail, 
though they wouldn't let me in ; my throuble came upon me then, and though 
my heart was broke, my child Iived; my husbund (for he sous my husband) 
was sentenced to die ; I was in the court-house and heard it, und fat I cun 
never forget; they say I tore through the crowd, that I fell at the judge's 
feet and laid my child on his robe, that I asked him to kill us all, that I told 
him the witnesses swore fülse, that it was the whiskey I bronght him stirred 
him up, and that I'had enrned death most: that I was mad—and I do believe 
that (od heated my brain in his merey, for 1 do not know what 1 did. Many 
wecks after, I found my poor old mother sitting by my side with my babby on 
her knee; I had been an undutiful dunghter to er, yet yhen she heard of 
my trouble, she left her comfortable home in the west, and came to seck her 
‚chill, Oh! the love of that mother’s heart beat all! She gave me the 
baby to kiss; I would have asked for its father, but the darkness came over 
my eyes again, and no volco rose 10 my lips ; only «he knew what I meant, 
and “Praise God, Mary, ma-vourneen,' she sid, “ praise Him, a-vourneen, 
in yer heart, Mary, for he’s not dend, only transported.” 1 spoke no word, 
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but the tears came thick and fast; I felt my mother wiping them off, and her 
breath on my cheek like a blessing !” 

Poor Mary covered her face with her long shadowy hands, and I saw that 
the memory of her mother was tugging at her heart. 

“She was a good woman,” she resumed after a pause—“ the heavens be her 
bed!—-She was an honest industrious good woman—Oh, if I could but think 
she’d welcome me to glory, P’d die happy ; she brought me up well, as far as 
book-reading went; but she let me grow wilful, and suffered for it in the end ; 
oh! it’s hard to suffer for love, and yet mine grew out of that. My poor 
mother, when I recovered, wanted to take me to her own place, but I could 
not content myself without my husband. I went to every one who had the 
knowledge and power of the counthry, and I asked to be lot go out to him; 
they laughed, and said none but eriminals were sent there. Ihad never ‚kept 
back my will for any of them; I would not do it now; I forgot all my duties 
but the one; I’became a criminal; I forced those who had jeered to send 
me out; and when with my babby still at my breast (for they didn’t part us, as 
they told me they might) I got to the end of the voyage, I found he was almost 
as far away from me as ever, up the counthry, while I was to remain near the 
town. Ithought I should have gone mad;; I wrote to him ; wecks and months 
passed and I had no answer; I gave so much satisfaction to my master that I 
was left at liberty. After long slavery I uscd that liberty to escape to him; 
I took my girl with me; I roved like a wild animal through as wild a 
counthry, but I found him—my first love! the thought of my life; my heart’s 
core, for whose sake I had become a thief—I found him, married to the 
daughter of one of the overseors ; a free man. 

“ Atfirst he pretendednot to know me, but Ihad kept my marriage lines in 
my bosom, and showed them to him; he came round, and promised if‘I would 
kcep quiet a little he would do me justice; he said how well he was off, 
took his child in his arms, and kissed and blest it; Isaw him do that much, 
anyhow ; he brought us food, and made us rest under a shed close to where 
he lived; he came again that evening and laid the child ou his bosom, and 
excused himself, as he always could, to me. And I forgot his falsity when I 
heard his voice and saw his face once more, though the sunshine of love had 
left it; he asked to look at my marriage lines ; I gave them to him; in an instant 
he tore the paper into scraps;- Ifell on my knees and would have cursed him, but 
for my little Mary ; she covered my mouth with her sweet innocent face; I 
could not curse then; the power left mylimbs ; T fell on the floor, and he stood 
by and offered me money, and thre: F1 did not go, to send me back as 
arunaway convict. To this day I y believe it was himself was in" 
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with his fine clothes and cowAl way; he bid me good night, snid hie would give 
me till the morning to consider of it; kinsed the Kttle girl, and left us. Wenk 
as I was I eruwlod aflher him, and saw his shadow on the gras; I wished for 
God to direet me and prayed for that; my child-and I eried together, and 
before the day rightly broke, ahe said, * Mother, let us go home,’ and I got 
up, as well as I was able, und followedl my little girl buck to slarery. 

“It waslong before we reuched where we had left, and I was ufcard at first 
they’dbe hard om me; but they wer'nt; and when ıny time was up they wonld 
have kept me there, but I wanted to set ıny foot on tlıe sod once more, and to 
see my mother before she died; they would haye kept the little girl but ahe 
would not leave me. 

"When T got sight of ould Treland, I felt ns if my troubles war over; for a 
little while that lasted. I went to my old home; ıny mother was dead, though 
the gras waan't grown on her grave. All T could do was to kneel on it with 
my child ; what little property ale had she had left me, thouglı I was anything 
but worthy of it; it didn't thrive, and I fenred that my poor girl would fall 
under her mother’s bun; this thought was over me day and night; I heurd 
that her father’s sister was living near Cork (she knew that he was my husband) 
and Enid a case before her that LA give up the child to her, for she had lost 
all her own ; she agreed, om one condition—that I was never to see her more. 

#Oh Iady, it was hard; and I had to trap away my own child; to invent a 
'rason for leaving her, and then she was to hear I was dead, which I will be 
soon, plase God !—they have changed her name, and for the last fonr years 
Tre been begging over the poor counthry, going a round * betimes, and making 
my soul as I ought; but now, God help me, my heart falls me; I.do want to 
‚sce the face of ıny own child once more; I thought last night if she heard the 
song she'd know the voice; I was that heart-sore to see her that I think the 
last breath would lave me asy if I could just listen to her one word; and yet,” 
he added, “I don't know why; God help me I don’t know why; it was good. 
(of the woman to take her, she had no reason to think well of me, or of her 
father; God reward her; I henrd from one who knows, that my poor child 
would be happy if she knew anything of her mother ; and for all that she 
wauldn’t be happy to sce me as Lam ; I oughtn't to break my promise ; but. 
‚sure the love of a mother breaks through stone walls! I mind when I was a 
‚girl having taken a bird’s nost and put it in a enge, and I tended the young ones 


around "—travelling from one mervd place to another, anıl aying a stuted number of yunyers 
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with the best of food, but the old birds would come with the first and with 
the last light—there they war feodin® und cherishin” Ihe young, und I used to 
tell them their birds war better off‘ than they could make them ; but still they’d 
come, they'd come, and wail and murn—und wail and murn,” repeated poor 
Mary mournfully. Her reisen and affeetion were at variance ; but I saw, as 
is generally the case with her eountrywomen, that, if she lived, the love of 
parent towards child must triumph. 

When we returned from Killarney, she had been dend some days; and 
although we know the house in which her daughter resided, we had no means 
of ascertaining if she had seen her mother. 


Conx holds rank as the second city of Ireland—in extent, population, and 
commercial importance. Its situation is low, having been originally built om 
islands; whence its name—" Corcagh,” signifying, in Irish, land 
oceasionally overflowed by the tide; but the northern and sonthern suburbs 
stand upon high ground, Scarcely a century has passed since the river ram 
through its prineipal streets, which are formed by arching over the stream. 

The poot Spenser has happily deseribed— 

+ The sprendiog Les, ihot like an iland fahr 
Enelonoth Cork with hie divided Aood.'" 

In a very rare tract, «0 rare indeed as to be suid to be unique, entitled 
“A relation of the most lamentable burning of the city of Cork by thunder 
and lightning,” which was printed in London in 1628, the following graphie 
acconnt of old Cork acenrs:—“ [he eitie of’ Corke hath his beginning upon the 
side of an hill, which discendeth ewsily into one wide and long streete ; the 
onely prineipall and chiefo stroete of the eittie. At the first entrance there is 
a cnstle called Shandon Castle, and almost over against it, a church built of 
stone, as the eastle is. a kinde of marhle, of which that country yoeldeth store. 
The cittie hath many houses built of the same stone, and covered with alate. 
But the greatest number of’ houses are built of tymber or mudde walls, and 
covered with thatch.” About the year 1600 Camden deseribed the city as 
enclosed “ within a eirenit. of walls in forme of an cgge, with the river Howing 
round about it and running betweene, not passable through but by bridges, Iying 
out in length as it were in one brond street, and the same having a bridge 
overit.” The foundation of Cork is generally attributed to Danish adventurers 
in the ninth or tenth century ; it is contonded, however, that its origin was 
earlier, and that the founder was St, Finn Bar, (the fair-haired or white- 
‚headed, for the Irish name admits of both translations,) whose ecclesiastical 
establishments contained, it is said, no fewer than seven hundred priests, 
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monks, and students. For several conturios the annals of Cork are little 
more than records of skirmishes between Englisli setllers and Irish elus. 
Towards the close of the #ixteenth century, the chronieler Hollinshed pietures 
the city as so “ beset with rebels neighbouring upon it, that they (the 
citizens) are fiin to keep watch and ward, as if they had eontinual siege Inid 
unto it" During the reign of Henry VIL it was destined to achieve 
a fatal notariety : the mayor, John Walters, having abetted the protensions of 
Perkin Warbeck to the throne, was hanged for trenson, and the city was, für 
a time, deprived ofits harter. While the contest continued between the Crown 
and the Parliament, Cork generally remained firm to the cause of Monaschy, 
but succumbed 10 Oliver Cromwell ; who, during a brief visit, ordered the 
‚church-bells to be eonverted to the purposes of his army, and is anid to have 
answered a remonstrance om the subject by facetionsly remarking, that “ since 
gunpowder was invented by a priest, he thought the best use for belle would 
be to promote them into canoms.”" The city was early in deelaring for the 
restoration of Charlea II.; and it in a singular fart tut the King was 
proclaimed there eleven days before the proclamation was made in London. 
In the revolution of 1688, it supported the enuse of James, und sustuined a 
siege of three days’ duration ; remarkable chicfly as having Iaid the foundation 
‚of the füture füme and fortune of the hero of Blenheim. After an unsuecessful 
‚effort to reduce Limerick, William III. had returned to England, and Marl- 
borouglı, anxious to distinguish himself, was appointed to the command of an 
‚expedition for Ireland—it is believed, through the influence of the Princess 
‚Anne’s party; by whom the necosity was urged of securing Cark and 
Kinsale, which were open to receive troaps and supplies for the support of the 
army of James IL Willium, although he could not well refüse his sanction 
10 the proposed expedition, is suid to have viewed it with a jealous eye, 
and 10 have eaunod, whar iv asserted to be, the unneoossary co-operation 
‚of the Duke of Wirtemberg at the hend of a body of foreign troops, which 
led to a dispute between the two generals, us to the command—Wirtem- 
"berg elniming it as a Prince, and Marlborough as the senior officer—and 
which dispute ended in an adjustment that they should command on alter- 


_ Marlborough, having commanded on the first and third days of the siege, 
‚obtained the credit of taking the city. As a military exploit it was one of no 
great dificulty, but in n political view was important, and the uchievement 
ar the time was proportionably magnified for party purposes. A few days 
after the capture of Cork, Kinsale, from which an obstinate defence wus 
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expected, surrendered, and the adherents of James truly sung, in rhymes still 
current in Ireland— 


“There are no fortresses that wo can call our own, 
But Limeriek stout, Galway, and bravo Athlone. 
Sing oh—ch, hon 
With this event, the active military history of Cork terminates: its political 
importance being derived exclusively from its position as a sea-port, and as 
the first commercial eity of Ireland ; its noble harbour having originated the 
motto—“ Statio bene fida carinis”—so aptly 
and deservedly applied to it*. The city arms, 
here represented, there can be no doubt, were 
suggested by the arms of Bristol, similar privi- 
leges to those enjoyed by that city having been 
‚granted to Cork by charter. 

Cork has a cheerful and prosperous aspect ; 
the leading streets arc wide; and though the 
houses may be described as built with studied irregularity, their character is by 
no means ungraceful or unpleasing. The quays at either side of the Lee—here 
of course a river muddied from trafic—are constructed of granite, and may be 
said to merit the term so frequently applied to them, “ grand and elegant.” The 
eity is a more mart for commerce ; the whole of the gentry, and indeed a large 
proportion of the trading inhabitants, living in the pieturesque and beautiful 
outskirts. The public buildings of Cork are neither numerous nor remarkable ; 
the court-house being almost the only good example of modern architecture, 














In the report made in 1832 by the conmissioners appointed 10 inquire into Ihe parlinmentary representa- 
tion of Ireland, it is ated that—"The county of the ey of Cork consist of Ihe eig, suburbs, and libertien, 
the wholecontaining 45,000 statute aere, wich entire distiet forms the berongh, is 
ofthe eity magistrates, and contributen to the eity taxes, and is in these respects, an well as in poi 
franchise, whally distinet from the county ar large- 

The site of the aneient eity is an island, dividing Ihe river Lee into two channels, which, after Pasing 
round, unite their waters below it. A portion of this iland was formerly considered the eity, and the neigh- 
bouring land, for a mile in every direction, constituted the suhurbs under one of the charters (Edward 1Y.). 
The tract of land. now called the libertien was added by a aubsequent charier (James I.), under which Ihe 
Whole became the eounty uf Ihe eity of Cork. 

(“The iland is connected with the main land on each side by numerous bridgen, beyond which the suburbs 
hare in course of time grown to a great extent, and form, in point of fat, a most important portion of the ty. 

* The limite ofthese suburbs were docided in 1813 for the purposes of local tazation ; and = boundary 
separating them from the liberiies was then lad down by the act of 53 George TII.e. 3. Since that time, 
homerer, the auburbs have spread considerably. 

‚The government of the city i vested in a mayor, two sheriffs,a recorder, an unlimited number of alder- 
and a aufleient number selected from tho burgessen to make up twenty-four, forming the common eouneil. 
The number of dwelling-houses within ihe eity and suburbn is 7.928, besides 1,684 warchousen, stores, 

äinge; waking a total of houses of all deseriptions of 9,612. Of these 8,584 are alated, 1,028 are 
hatchei, and 5,602 have seven windows and ıpwarda.” 
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if we exeept the ofices recently erected by the St, George Steam Packet 
Company, on the quay which their versels huve made more bustling than 
that ofthe Custam-house—en ungainly structure, that stands on the opposite 
side of the river. The bridges, #s may be supposed, are numerous. St. 
Patrick's bridge, represented in the annexed print after the peneil of Mr. 
Croswick, had formerly a drawbridge attached to it; but being one ofthe most. 
frequented thoroughfüres to a new and populous distriet, and the porteullis 
being of comparatively small value to the navigation, it was removed 
in 1828. In 1890, Anglesey bridge, or, as it is more generally called, 
“the metal bridge,’ was constructed by the eminent architeet, Sir Thomas 
Deane, from a desigu by Mr. Griflichs ; it consists of two elliptic arches, forty- 
four feet in span, with a drawbridge to admit vessels to the quays on the 
south branch of tlie Lee, wich it eromen. 

Antiquitios are rare; the cathedral, dedicated to St. Finn Bar, is built on 
the site of the early church, a few of the remsins of which have been intro- 
‚duced into the modern structure. The tower of the steeple is, compartively, 
aucient; tw pointed doorway recessed, und 
richly moulded, as shown in the aunexed 
wood-eut, kom a druwing by Mr. H. Hill. 
Ir comsists of two distinet wches, (he 
inner being ornamented by bold und well- 
reliereil mouldings, and the outer by eluster 
columns and a cinquefoiled head, all in low 
relief. It is curious that the inner portion of 
the archmay should have been executed in a 
freesstone, of which there is nane now to be 
had in Cork, and that the outer should have 
been executed in n different materinl, lime- " 
stone. The building, taken as a whole, has 
no pretensions to Cathedral grandenr, Tt was erected in 1735, the expense 
having boen defrayod by # tax of one shilling por ton on all conls und culm 
‚consumed within the eity. A round tower formerly stood in the church- 
yard; but, having been eonsiderably injured by the fire, from the Fort on 
‚Barrack Hill, when Marlborough stormed Cork, this venerable remain was 
taken down, and no trace of it nt present. exists. In the churchyard there 
are few monuments that call for notice; one tablet, containing merely two 
lines, however, hints nt n touching story 

# Hero lion a branch of Diauonn' race, 
In Thomas Holland's burlalıplane"" 
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Tnstitutions, charitable, scientific, and literary, nbound in Cork; it has 
been eolebruted more than any other city of Ireland for the production und 
fosterage of genius, and is the birth-place of many distinguished' charaeters, 
ws well as of persons who have attained considerable eminence in liter 
ture, science, and the arts. Among the former who are at present living, 
or rocently were so, may be named General O’Lcary, tho South American 
patriot, Mr. Hastie, the tutor of King Radamah, and to whose exertions the 
present eiviliscd state of Madagascar may be mainly attributed, and Miss 
Thomson, tho favourite wife of Muli Mahomed, late Emperor of Morocco *. 
The most remarkable of the latter—of whom we could rendily enumernte 
several—is the painter James Barry; of the house in which he was 
born, Mr. Crofton 
Croker has sup- 
plied us with a 
sketch ; which we 
copy, not merely 
becmuse of its in» 
terost in nnsocin- 
tion with the me- 
mory of the ew- 
eentrie artist, but 
au affording a cor- 
ect iden of the 
peculiar character ; 
of the muburb of / 
an Irish town. 
The house is in 
Water-lune, in the northern, or * Blackpool,” subub, and is marked by two 
women at the door. 

ho jails of Cork—the “city” and * county "—are models of good 
männgement, eleanlinees, and order. In the former, during our Intest visit, 
were confined the notorions enlprits Casey and Hartnett, who had been tried and 
fonnd guilty ofthe murder ofa policeman on the Glanmire rond. "The crime was 
deprived of much of its atroeity by the fact that it was not premeditated. 
They had robbed n gentleman, the policeman pursued therm, and in the 
struggle he was killed. The characters of the men, however, were so bad, that 
they were sentencod to die; Iheir graves had actually been dug bencath the 
wall of their prison, and the gallows erocted on which they were to suffer, 





* Sao Min, Tirmghtom's Alziern, 1839. 
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when it was rcmembered that the judge in passing sentenco had forgotten to 
add tho—as it afterwards appeared—important words, “ and be buried within. 
the preeinets ofthe jail ;""—* The Court awards it, and the law dothgiveit.” A 
motion in arrest of judgment was move ; the judges deliberated ; and the result 
wastheacquittal of the prisoners. They were, howover, subsequently triod for 
the robbery, and have been since transported. Another circumstance renders 
the case memornble: Cnsey, whose horror of denth was so excessive, that 
one ‚of the jailors assured us there would have been no chance of bringing 
him to exocution except in irons and by main force, had determined on 
naking an effort to escape. He had nothing to aseist him but a slight file 
conveyed to him by his wife, it is conjectured in an oaten cake, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of a most scrupulous juilor and particularly watchful and adroit 
turnkeye. Before he was locked up in his cell, he contrived to file the iron 
fastening nearly through, and had no dificulty in foreing open the entrunce. 
Hartnett was confined in the cell next but one; his first object was to release 
his fellow-prisoner, and next to wrench out one of the iron window-bars. 
In this he succeeded, but tho aperture was so small that it is almost incredible 
how he evuld have forced himself through it; he did s0, however, ufler two 
or three hours of almost superhuman effort, fainting thrice during the struggle. 
‚At length ho wus in the first yurd, comparatively freo; he had still three 
‚very high walls to climb, and as Hartuett found it impossible to follow him, 
he had to trust ontirely to his own exertions, He surmounted two of the 
‚prison-walls, and in reaching the third actually stepped over the grave 
that had been dug for him; the third wall was topped by loose brick-work 
and a chevaus-de.frise ; om renching the summit, part of this gave way, 
and he fell to the ground. At the moment, the jail clock struck five, and 
he knew that his escape must be ascertained in a few minutes more, as 
at that hour the turnkeys would open the wards, He, therefore, con- 
‚eealed himself under a henp of filth in the yard, where he was, after about 
half an hour’s scarch, discovered; and conveyed back to his cell, The 
turnkey who first lid hands upon him assured us that no disappointed fiend 
could have looked more forocious; and that he would certainly have killed 
any one who approached him, ifa wenpon of any kind had been within his reach. 

The expression of his countenance, although not that of a ruffian, was 
‚strongly characteristic of energy and determination. His chest was remarkably 
„broad, and his arm so muscular as to foel almost like iron; bis neck war 
short and thick, his head black and round, his eyes were peculiarly bright 
‚and sparkling, and his air was bold and fearless,—whilo his less assuredl com- 
‚panion, an ill-looking fellow, hung back. Cnsey was of short stature; and an 
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the governor remarking that he was a small man to have so much strength, we 
whispered something to the effect, that “ all great men were small nen.” His 
‚eur was, to. our surprise, quick enough to catch the words, and he Iaughed with 
as much ovident enjoyment as if he had been a player acting his part before 
a satisfied audience. 

As in nearly all the jails throughout Ireland, there is, in those of Cork, 
‚otherwise so admirubly managed, a grievous want of classification ; utrocious 
eriminals and petty offenders are mixed togther in a manner sadly prejudicial. 
At Clonmel, in particular, the evil is especially great ; the prisoners were 
placed before us in files; among them we saw an elderly and respoetable- 
looking man striving to hide his face writh his hat, and stepping back to.elude 
‚observation. We found he had been confined for “ drunkenness,” and that 
tho person next to who he stood was about to take his trial for slisep-stenling, 
and had previouely been in custody on suspicion of murder. "This most 
injurious system is, however, rapidly giving way, and we must do the 
governors of tlie several prisons we inspected the justice to say that they are 
making uncensing efforts for its entire removal. 

The most remarkable and, to a stranger, the most interesting of the publie 
institutions of Cork, is the lunatie asylum of the county and eity. "The latest 
return—dated March, 1840—gives the amount of patients at 406; 200 males, 
und 206 females, Among the unhappy inmates of this establishment, is one 
to whose delirium seven fellow-creatures were sacrihiced, and in a manner #0 
singular ns to appear incredihle. Captain Steward was master of the “ Mary 
Russell,” a merchunt brig engaged in the West India trade ; and the frightful 
act, for which he was subsequently tried and nequitted, on the ground of 
insanity, was perpetrated during the homeward voyage on the 22nd June 
1828. His crew conaisted of six men and three apprentice boys, and on 
board there were three passengers; the three passengers aud four of his 
seamen he murdered, eruelly maiming the other two men; the boys nartowly 
escaping with their lives. Under the delusion that they were arranging w 
imutiny, he induced them to allow themselves to be tied; to which they 
eonsented in order to allay his imnginary feurs; while in this helpless state, 
he killed them with a erow-bar. 

Steward is a small and elight man, now apparently under fifty yoars of 
age, He was dressed in a sailar’s garb, remarkably neat and clean. He 
converseil with u freely upon ordinary topics, and referrod to the time when 
he was in jail, without howuver alluding to the crime for which he had been 
imprisoned. There is, to our minds, no expression in his countenance that 
indientes insanity; and, cortainly, it is by no means characteristic of ferocity. 
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Hi visage is thin, long, and pallid; his hair sundy ; his mouth narrow, close, 
and inflexible; his eyes small, grey, restless, and very acute,—more likw the 
eyer of a rat than of a human being. We understand that he Frequently 
speaks of the murders he had committed, and always as necessary for the 
proservation of his ovn life from the plots of his nutinous erew, We confens 
that his absence was a relief; for it was impossible to avoid recalling to 
remembrance the appalling deed which had made #0 many parents childiess ; 
‚or to look upon the wretched man without feelings akin to lonthing. 

The national eustoms that prevail among the people of Cork are 
common to other parts of Ireland, with one exception; and although it is 
partially found elsewhere—in the Isle of Man for instanec-it is certainly 
confined to the southern districts of Ireland. 

‚For some weeks preceding Christmas, erowds of villnge boys may be 
seen peering into the hedges, in search of the “ tiny wren;” and when one 
is discovered, the whole assemble and give enger chase to, until they 
have slain, the little bird, In the hunt, the utmost exeitement prevails; 
shouting, seroeching, and rushing; all sorts of’ misailes arı fung at the puny 
mark; and, not unfroquenly, they light upon the head of same less innocent 
being. From bush ta bush, from hedge to hedge, is the wren pursucd until 
bagged with as much pride and pleasure, as the cock of the woods by the 
more ambitious sportsman. The stranger is utterly at a loss to eoneeive 
the csute of this *hubbub,” or the motive für so much energy in pursuit 
of “such small gear.” On the anniversary of St. Stephen (the 26th of 
December) the enigma is explained. Attached t0 a huge holly-buslı, 
elevated an n pole, the bodies of several little wrens are borne about. This 
bush is an object of admiration in proportion to the number of dependent 
hirds, and iscarried through the streets in procession, hy a troop of boys, 
umeng whom may be usually found “ children of a larger growtl,” shouting 
‚und ronring as they prooeed along, and every now and then stopping before 
some popular house—such as that of Mr. Oldeu the “ distinguished inventor” 
of BYERROAENION (a Bquid soap) and half-a-dozen other delightfüul and naeful 
things 10 wich he has given similar classical names—and there singing “ the 
wren boys" song, ta the air which a professional fFiend, Mr. Alexander 


D. Roche, has“ penned” dawn for us :— 
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To the words we have listened a seore of times, and although we have 
found them often varied according to the wit or poetical capabilitier of a leader 
ofthe party, and have frequently heard them drawled out to an apparently 
interminable length, the following specimen will probably satisfy our readers 
as to the merit of Ihe composition — 


The wran, (he wran, ihe king of all birda, 

St. Stephen day was eot in tho furze, 

Althougl ho is lite hin family’ grato, 

Put yor hand in yar pockot and givo un a train. 
Sing hally, alng ivp—eing Ivy, sing hallys 
A drop Just 10 ink it would row melancholy: 

And if yon dl Ib Ihe bet, 

1 hope in heaven yor sowl will rast, 

Tut if you den it ov he sanall 

Te won't agree wid do wran boys as all. 





Of course contributions are levied in many quarters, and the evening is, 
or ruther was, oecupied in drinking out he sun total of tie days eolleetion. 














“The aecompanying aketch, from the peneil of Mr. Maclise, will deseribe better 
than language can do the zingular eoremony, and the funtastic group by whom 
it is conducted. This is, we believe, the only Christmas gambol remaining 
in Ireland of the many, that in the middle ages were so numerous und so 
dangerous as to call for the interposition of the Inw, and the strong arın of 
magisterial authority. As to the arigin of the whimsical but absurd and crucl 
custom, we have no dato. A legend, however, is still eurrent among the 
pesantry which may serve in some degree to clucidate it, 

In a grand assembly of all the birds of the nir, it was determined that the 
sovereiguty of the feathered tribe should be conferred upon the one who 
would fiy highest. The füyourite in the hetting-book was, of conzse, the 
‚eagle, who at once, and in full confidence of victory, commenced his flight 
towards the sun; when he had vasıly distanced all competitors, he pro- 
dlaimed with a mighty veice his monaschy over all things that had wings. 
Suddenly, however, the wren, who had secroted himaelf under the feuthers of 
the engle’s ercst, poppod from Iis hiding-place, few a few inches upwards, 
and chirped out as loudly as he could, “ Birds, look up and behold your 

” 


There isalso a tradition that in “ ould ancient times,” when the native Irislı 
were about to catch their Danish ememies asloep, a wren perched upon the 
drum and woke tho slumbering sentinels just in time to save tho whole urıny ; 
in eomsequence of which, the little bird was proclahmed a traitor, outlawed, 
and his life deelarod forfeit wherever he was thencoforward encountered. 

opera ar u ie May eve, the last 
‚eallod * Nettlemas night ;* boys parade the streets witlı large 
los, stinging their playmates, and occasionally bestawing a aly 

zers who come in their way. Young and erry maidens, 
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which alinde a gravelled path, at the side of a muddy and half-stagnant * canal." 
The now cemetery, however, demands some notice, Ttwas formerly a botanic 
garden attached to the Cork Institution ; but in 1826 was sold to the very Rer. 
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Theobald Mathew, who converted it to its present use. It is, therefore, 
perhaps unrivalled in the kingdom, being full of the rarest trees, from all parts 
of the world ; its walls are covered with 
climbing roson and other shrubs; and, 
from the nature of its soil and uspeit, 
everything is growing in haxuriant. pro- 
fusion, The hand of seienee has nid 
out its gravellod pathe, and the art 
of the sculptor has been employed 
to ornament it—ocensionally with re- 
markably good taste and effect, but not 
unfrequently so as greutly to mar its 
beauty. See, for instance, the two an- 
nexed examples, on of which will give 
n general idea af this ramantie emetery, 
and the manner in which its pietoresque 
monuments mingle with fine folinge, 
although it by no means convoys a notion of the beauty or elaborate 
execution of some of the monuments, the best of which were designed 
by a young sculptor, Buckley, who now, alas! rests in this abode of the 
silent which his hand has so skilfully embelliched. As. a speeimen of the 
bad taste occasiomally, though we must admit rarely to be found here, the 
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elothing of an angel in a füslionable cravat and coat is an instance, copied 
from the * iron railing of a monument.” We regret 
10 add that te cemetery is completely overgrown 
with weeds—gigantio nettles und docks have been 
permitted absolutely'to cover the graves, reminding the 
visiter für too forcibly of the lines on “ the sluggard,” 

7 went to his ganlen and maw the wild brien, 

‚The thorn and ıhe this grow higher an higher." 

In such a situation, and under such circumstances, 
this is to be lamented ; althougl Mr. Mathew himself 
is unable to attend to the proprieties of this naturally 
besutiful cumetery, the caro of it should be confided to some one whose 
ass might be worthily employed in improving it and keeping 
it in 

The prosperity of Cork is maintained exclusively by its export trade ; 
—this prineipally consists of live stock, sulted provisions, com, whirkey, 
tanned leather, and butter. For butter it has been long celebrated; so 
early as 1744, the export was 97,86% ewt.; in the ycar 1836, it exocoded 
270,000 firkins. The population of the city by the last census, was 107,016; 
‚ofthe county—the largest und most populous of Irelund— 703,716. 

‚Cork is the great * outlet” for emigrants from the south cf Ireland, and 
the Australian Emigration Society have an agent there. Their plans appear 
to be.condueted very judieiously, and although it can never be aught but a 
melancholy sight to sec the most useful and valuable of its home produce 
‚exported to enrich distant lands, when there are so many thousand neres, 
unproductive, in all directions around them, the evil is greatly lessened by 
‚prudent and sensible arrangements, in transmitting them to the scene of their 
‚future labours. We are not, at present, about to consider the anomalies and 
‚oontradietions of Ireland—her natural advantages and destitute population—her 
land wanting labour and her people wanting employment—or, as it was 
Oplkrinimaticaly expressed by * a patriot” at Bannow, “ lands wanting hands 
and hands wanting lands ;" but thore is no disputing the fact, that, under 

‚omigration to aome oxtent is a necessary evil, 

We stood, in te month of June, on the Quay of’ Cork to sce some 
‚emigrants embark in one of the stenmers for Falmouth, on their way to 
Australin. The band of exiles umounted to two hundred, and au immense 
‚erowd had assembled to bid them a long and lust adieu. 'The scene was 
touching to a degree ; it was impossible to witness it without heart-pain and 
ten. Mothers hung upon the necks of their athletie sons ; young girls clung 
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to elder sisters ; fathers—old white-hended men—fell upon their knces, with 
arıns uplifted to heaven, imploring the protecting care of the Almighty om 
their departing children. Och,” exelaimed one nged woman, “all's gene 
‚froın me in the wide world when you're gone! Sure you was all I’had left — 
of seven sons—but you! Oh Dennis, Dennis, never forget your mother— 
your mother -don‘t, avourneen—your poor ould mother, Dennis!” and 
Dennis, a young man—though the sun was ahining ou his grey hair— 
supported “ his mother "" in his arms until she fainted, and then he lifted her 
into a small car that had conveyod his bngguge to the vessel, and kiesing a 
wecping young woman who Jene ügsinst the horse, he said, “IM send 
home for you both, Peggy, in the rise of next year; und yel be a child 10 
her from this out, till then, and Zen avourneen youll be my own.” When 
we lookod again the young man was gone, und “ Peggy” had wound her arms 
round the old woman, while another girl held a broken cup of water to her 
lips. Amid the din, the noise, the turmoil, the people presing und rolling in 
vast masses towards the place of embarkation like the waves of the troubled 
scn, there were many such sad episoden. Men, old men too, embracing ench 
other and crying like children. "Several passed bearing most. carefully little 
relies of their homes—the branch of a favourite hawthorn tree, whose swoct 
blossoms and green leaves were already withered, or n bunch of meadow. 
sweet, Many had u long switch of the “ witch hazel,” doubtless to encirele the 
ground yrhercon they alept in a foreign land, s0 as, necording to the universal 
superstition, to prevent the appronch of any venomous reptile or poisonons in- 
ect, One girl we saw with a gay little goldfinch in a enge—she and her sister 
were town-bred, and told us they had Icarned “ lace-work” from the good Indier 
at the convent “ that look’d so beautiful on the banks of the Cork river,” and 
then they burst out weeping ugain, and clung together as if to assure each 
‚other that, sad an it was to lenve their country, they would be together in exile. 
On the deck of the steamer there was lese eonfusion than might have been 
expected, The hour af departure was at hand—the police had torn asunder 
several who at the Inst would not be separated—and as many as could find 
room were lenning over the side »poechless, yet eloquent in genture, ex- 
pressing their adieus to their friends und relatives on shore, In the midst of the 
agitation, a fir-haired boy and girl were sitting tranquilly, yet adly, watching. 
over a very fine white Angorı cat that was carefully packed in a basket, 
"We ure going aut to papa and mama with nurse,” they said, in. an 
unmitigated. brogue; “ but we are very sorry to leave dear Ireland for all 
that,” Their futher had, we imagine, been a prosperons settler. “Oh, 
Ireland, mayourmeen—oh, iny own dear counthry—and is it myself that's for 
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Inving yon afther giving ye the swoat of my brow and the lovo of my heart, 
for forty years!” said a strong man, whose features were convulsed with 
‚emotion while ho grasped his children tightlyto his bosom. “ And remember 
your promise, Mogue, remember your promise; not to let my bones rest in 
the strange counthry, Moguo,” said his wife; “but to send ae home when 
Tim dead to my own people in Kileren—that'smy conselation.” 

It is impossiblo to deseribe the final parting. Shricks and prayers, 
blessings and lamentations, mingled in “ one great cry” from those on the 
guay, and those on shipboard, until a band stationed in the foreenstle struck 
up *St. Patrick's day.’ “ Bate the brains ont of the big drum, or yell not 
stüfle the women’ ories,” snid one of the auilors to the drummer, We loft 
the vessel and her crowd of clean, well-dressed, and perfectly sober emigrants 
with deep regrot, that, while there are in Ireland so many miles of unre- 
claimed land, such a freight should be convoyed from her shores. The 
communicating plank wüs withdruwn ; the stemner moved forward majestically 
om its way. Some, overcome with emotion, fell down on the deck; others 
waved hats, handkerchiefs, und hunds, to their friends; the band played 
londer; and the erowds on shore rushed forward simultaneously, determined to 
‚see the last of those they loved. We heard a feeble voice exelaim, “ Dennis, 
Dennis, don't forget your mother—your poor ould mother!" 

The evening that succeeded this ngitating morning was culm and 
balmy. We desired to examine the scene of the morning’s turmoil, and 
drove along the quayz; it was lomely and deserted save by a few 


and proceeded onward until the 
‚Corkriver widened into a mimie 
sea, called Lough Mahon. We 
drove slowly, enjoying the rarc 
and exquisitely varied land- 
ssape, until our attention was 
atteaetedl by a woman standing 
by the water’s brink, whose 
yes were looking towards the 
ser-paih where it leads to the brond Atlantic. There was something firm and 
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statue-like in her figure, and her face had an earnest Intense expression, that 
‚secorded wich her high Spanish features and dark hair ; alarge ahawl enveloped 
her head and draped her shoulders; her legs and feet were bare, We drove 
‚on about half'a mile further, and when we returned «he was there still on the 
‚same »pot, with the sume fixed und earnest gaze over the waters. This excited 
our euriosity, und the information we received was a very striking and grati- 
fying illustration of the devotedness of woman’ love. 

“I have known her,” snid an old fiaherman, “ for four-and-twenty yean— 
almost ever since she was born, and I must sıoy—Ayl there yo stand, 
Grace Comnell, and a better woman never looked with a tsarful eye, or u 
batin heart, along thewaters.” And what do ye think her distrems isnow? an 
*troth—Iike all tender people—the throuble is seldom altogether away from 
her; the could only look to themselves, the Kind have a pulse for all the 
world. Grace Connell doesn’t to suy belong to Cork, but her füther cume 
here soon after ahe was born, a widow-man with only her; he settled down in 
Cove, und it wurn’t long till he married again. And Grace's stepmother was 
kinder, I believe, than most of her like; anyhow when she died—which she 
did after being n wife about two years—Grace, and she little more than a alip 
of a child, took wonderfully to the babby the stepmother left, and every one 
wondered how one so young could manage an infant so well. Grace would 
mend her fther’s nets and things, keep all clean and comfortable, and yet 
find time to be with her little sister in summer shude and winter sunshine ; 
finding out what best she’d like, what best would do her good, and learning 
her all she knew—not much to be sure—but 4er all. Nell grew up the 
eomthrary to Grace in all things, a giddy goose of a puss of a girl, yet the 
purtiest ever seon in Cove; and the hand of God was heavy over them, for 
while they were both young, the father died, But Grace Connell kept 
'herself and her sister woll, for sho’s wonderful handy and industrious; and as 
was natural, in Ireland anyhow, Grace got a sweetheart, a fine handsome 
stendy boy as you’d meet in a day’s wulk, und a clever hand ut his trade, 
Now if Grace was steady, John Casey was stendier ton times over, and every 
‚one said they were just made for each other. And they took on at the “courting * 
different to most, because they agreed to wait till John was out of his time before 
they got married. Wecks and months passed, and Nell grew up beautiful, m 
wild half-sailor sort of a girl, who eoüld furl a sail or scull a boat, and sing say 
songs, and, all the while, was ns ahy and na prond as Barry Oge himself. 
Grace sometimes had a misgiving in her own mind that John was not as fond 
‚of har as he used to bo; but then ho had a quiet English sort of dry way 
with him, that led her off the notion again. One Sunday eveniug in particular 
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they, that is Grace and Nelly and John, were down neurly opposite where 
you saw Grace standing. Grace was sitting on the strand, and John by her 
Side, While Nell was amusing herself climbing umong the cliffs, and singing 
like a wild bird, two or three times they warned her not to be so venture- 
some, but she’d only laugh at them und bo the more fearless; and soon 
Grace saw that John was watching Nell instend of listening to her, and a 
heavy cloud came over her, and both remained silent. 

“All of a sudden, ns Nell was teaching over the edge to pull some sea-pinks, 
‚she fell in ; the rocks were sharp just there, and the water deop—and when 
‚Grace got to the spot, Nell was flonting ont with the tide, and the water red 
with her blood. John was u fine swimmer, and with a word, which even then 
Gras felt, he jumped in and brought her to ahore in his arms in a few 
minutes; but before the sum set that had shone upon those three, Grace 
saw by lim in hin madness as he hung over her atill senseless sister, that 
it was Nell hie loved now—as he once said he had loved Graue. “I 
didn't wonder at it,' snid Grace Connell to my wife, who was her mother’s 
on first cousin, “I didn't wonder at his changing, for that night when I 
eaught sicht of myself in the glass afther looking at that fair young erenture ns 
she lay like a bruised water-lly on our litle bed—T tiought how much there 
was in the differ ; and sure I couldn’t be angry that she twined round poor 
John’s heart, when I knew how she had twined round mine ; didn't we both 
help to rcar her as I may auy, and the only dread in life T ahall have, 1 Inow, 
when X get over the disoppointment, will be, that she won't love John as long 
and as stendily as I have done’” “My wife," added the old man, *is any- 
thing but tender-hearted, yet she cried like a child to hear Grace talk that 
way; s0 stendy in herself, and all the time a brenking heart painted in every 
feature of her face. The next day she gave back all promises to Jahn; and 
(what made her stronger in her resolution than anything else, was, finding that 
Nelly had a childish faney for him unbenownst to herself; it was no wonder 
that she ahould, for John certainly was ns handsome a boy ns over rose a 
‚ehapel-green ; but he must have been as blind as a star-fish to prefer her to 
‚Grace ; it was n quare thing—l always think it as wonderful a thing as ever 
Iheerd tell of—that crenture watching and tending the restless tiresome 
‚giel, nursing her, and improving her as well as she knew how—and for 
what? to make her a fit wife for the man she had looked upon as her 
Inusband fr mare than five ycars, and loving him all the time. My wife spake 
10 her once about it; “Let me alone,” she says, “every one knows what's 
right if they ask their own heart, and loving them both, sure I’vo nothing 
left me in the world to seck for or pray for, but just the happiness of them two.” 
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Well, after a good denl of tacking about, it was Inid out a year and a halt? 
ago that John was to go off’ to Australin, and when he had got settled a bit, 
‚send home for Nelly, and that she was to go out with his own sister ; and they 

| ‚were to be married there ; it was a wonderful thing to see how Grace bore it, 

| ‚and how she slaved to keep up everything for Nelly ; and when the letter came 
at last from John, für Nell and his sister to go out in the next ship, I never 
shall forget the face of poor Grace, all Hushed as it was, coming to my wife 
and the letter open in her hand—and she rend every word of it; how every- 
hing had prospered that he took in hand, and how John prayed her to go out 
with Nell, and called her “sister,' and how Grace almost choked at the word, 
and—* No," says she, never! Iwill doall I can to’ make them happy to the 
end of my days, as I have done, but to stay there, with them; God forgive 
me,' she says, ©I could nat do that.” Now,” continued the old man, 
* what I look to is this, fram the time Grace got that letter, until this blesed 
morning, all her thought was what she could make out to send that sister 
away in tho best manner. I am sure, us I am of the light of heaven, that 
since ahe was born she never did think of herself—no ; you saw her ; every bit 
of finery, every stitch that eould serve her sister, has she deprived herself of 
—for what ? to make that sister better in the eyos of him who aught to have 
been her husband ; to see them two girls as I saw them this morning, Nelly 
‚dressed like any lady, and those that had time whispering of her beanty—and 
poor Grace—as she is now, with nothing but the downright love of uvery 
heart that knows her to keep her from being alone in the world ; to seo her 
with her fine spirit and high-up thoughts that are as pure as God’s bresth in 
the heavens—to soo her dresed like a boggar, without even shoes or her feet, 
strippod, aa one may say, for the sake of them that wracked her‘ happiness, 
And then the parting—how she kept up hor own sister's und his sister's hearts 
to the List minute ; and how sho followed the steumer farther than any of the 
people ;“and stood, when it Toft her sight, in that spot, looking out for hemms, 
as to.s0, poor girl, what she will never see again. “Let me alone, she 
mys to me, and I rasoning with her, “let me alone ; afther to-day Pl be.as I 
always was’ Ah, then, it would be a'heavy lead and a long line that wonld 
‚get to the battom of her heart’s love,” added the old fisherman, “ and if any of 
us could have the satisfaction of hearing her complain—but no, not she, not « 
mumur—only all cheerful, patient, loving, swoetness ; yet I'm ufraid dhat 
all this time there's @ awnker in her own heart. And there's my son, who would 
‚kiss the print of her bare foot in « dirty road. She won't look at him,” said Ihe 
old man pettishly ; “ but I don’t care whether she does or not, Grace Connell 
‚shall never want u rarune.” 














To the cityof Cork belongs the honour of forwarding and establishing—if it 
‚did not originnte—one of the most extraordinary moral rovolutions which the 
history of the world records ; we speak of the * Tomperanco Movement,” at tlıw 
head of which is the very Rov. Theobald Mathew, a Capuchin friar and 
superior of the order. The subject is one of such vital importance, and 
‚such immense results have alreudy arisen from it, that we shall offer no apology 
for entering into it at some length. 

For centuries past, drunkenness was tho ahame and the bane of reland ; an 
Trishman had became proverbial for intoxication, and that, without reference 
10 his runk in society ; from the highost to the lowest—from 


“The poor 
Who Kid himself for love— with wino—Innt year," 


10 the pensant who * goes to a tent,” where 
* Ho wpond« half-a- 
Ten min wi a flnd, and fo or, aaa li Tomi,” 
the portraiture was invariably the same; and to pieture an Trishman truly, 
‚either by word» or on cunvus, or to rupresent him accurstely on the stage, it 
was considered indispensable that he shonld be drunk. 

A manifost improvement had of late years taken place among the higher 
«lassen; wo are onrselves old enough to recallect when a host would 
have been scouted us mean and inhospitable, wo had suffered one of his 
gucsts to leave his table sober. Ingenious devices were invented for com- 
pelling intoxication ; glasses and bottles so formed that they could not stand, 
‚and must be emptied before they could be Inid upon the table—the object being. 
to pass tho wine zupidly round—were in frequent use. We 
dined once with a large party where the ten-kettle—from 
which the tumblers were supplied—had been filled with 
hiated whiskey; the partakere of the  cheer ” being too " ar 
gene” to perceiye they were strengthening their punch 
instead of making it weaker. If a guest were able to mount 
his horse, without assistance, in {he “ good old times,” he was 
‚presented with a“ deoch an durrass*"” glass, which he was 
foreod, seldom against his will, to “ drink at the door.” This 

usnally held a quart ; it wasterminated by a globe, which 
"eontained a “ drop” suflicient to complete the busi- 
ren The dogradation was looked upon as a 
distinetion ; an Irislman drunk was an Trishman * all in hie glory ;” and a 


# = Dosch an durrum,” mienne Htorally, drink at she door. 
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© strong head” was considered an enviable possession. Many ycars ago we 
were nequainted with a gentleman nt Ross-Carbery, whose daily “ stint” was 
Aive-and-twenty tumblers of whiskey punch, of the ordinary strength; and we 
‚kmew another, whose frequent boast it was, that in a long life he had drunk 
enough to float a seventy-four gun ship. 

Among the gentry, however, this most pernicions practice has been 
Intterly not only in disuse, but treated as disteputable and disgracefil; and 
gentlemen after dinner have censed to be disgusting in the drawing-room- 
Yet the middling and humbler clases had undergone little or no change, 
The vigilance of the excise, and a large ruduetion of ie tax om spirits, had 
indeed destroyed the illieit trade in whiskey, and made the private still a 
rarity ; but it was so cheap that any man, comparstively unpractised, might 
drink himself into a state of insanity for fourpenee. The extent of the 
evil almost excocds belief; in the towns and villages every other house was 
“licensed to sell spirits," or sold them withont a licenee. Fnirs, wakes, md 
funerals, were scones of frightful excess; in the former, men seldom met 
without a * fight,” and the ensuing assizes always farnished a terrible illustra- 
tion of the consequencos ; at the later, the “ merriment ” excited by drink 
was unnatnral and revalting; and very often a years produce af tie amall 
Girmer was consumed in a night, These degruling churacteristice of * old 
Ireland” we shall have to describe herenfter. In brief, wherever twenty 
persons assenibled within reach of spirits, nineteen of Ihem were ertuin to be 
drunk. It is unnecessary to add, that nearly all the outrages that were com- 
mitted were the results of intoxication ; or rather, thnt drink was the prepara- 
tion for every atrocity. We are prepared with abundant proof (the various 
authoritjes we comsulted were agrecd upon the fact) that in every instance 
in which murder was either perpetrated or attempted, the murderer had pre- 
viously fitted himself, or been fitted, for the work, by draughts of whinkey ; 
lenving him just sense and strength enough to execute the act he contem- 
plated. We do not go too far in saying, that all the mischievous tendencies 
of the lower Irish may be traced to their habitual intoxieation; while it 
originated and kept up their poverty and wretchednes—withering and 
destroying all it conld reuch. 

‚As with the nristocracy so with the people ; drunkenness wus inculcatet us 
a merit, and almost na a duty. A large propartion of the songs popular 
among the peasantry were in praivo of whiskey, and very few of them were 
without some reference to it. One of them blesses the Pope and the Council 
of Trent, who 





© Lak fast upon mare and not upon drink." 
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Ttwas “mate, drink,and elothing;” “füther and mothor,and sister and brother 5” 
* my outside cot—T'll have no other ;” “ mavourneen, my joy and ıny jewel ;”* 
“ vein of my heart;” “ life-endearing, humonr-Ionding, mirth-inerensing ;”" 
“ a cordial for all ages, that euch evil assunges :"—in short, whiskey was the 
panacen recommended in song for all the ills that Hesh is heir to. 

While, therefore, the rich had their ineitements to drink supplied to them 
in delicately turned rhymes— 

To wrvadhe dhe bowl wirh Mowers of only" 
he humble werg lured to intoxication by the rude lays of their village poots— 
# A glam of whinkey to make tn frisky." 
Wo cannot soon forget the figure of a fine stalwart follow we once saw 
staggering homeward from Limerick, whirling his slillelah, and every now and 
then sending a shout—a “ whoop hurra ”—over the mountains, as he Anishod 
his song ol’a single verse, au »0 described the class to which lie belonged :— 
«Tho novor a Any havo 1 for Arink 
Dat Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Welnentay, Thursday, Friday — 
Och} il diekens a day have 1 for drink 
But Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 
Wisop hurra— 
Tucsday, Welnenlay, Thuraday, Friday 1” 

Al attempts to check the progress of intemperance were fruitless ; it had 
long been customary, indeod, to take ouths to abstain from drink for a senson— 
but, if kept, they produced no permanent good; and the tricks and shifts to 
‚evade them were gencrally successful. We rocollect a man swearing he 
wouli not drink for a month— he sonked brend in spirits und ateit; another, who 
‚swore he would not touch liquor while he stood * on earth,” got drunk amäd 
Ahe branches of a tree ; another who vowed not to touch a drop “in doors or 
out," strode across his threshold, plucing one leg inside and the other outside : 
and eo, persunding himself he did not breuk his catlı, drank until he fell; 
another who bound himself not to “ touch liquor in the parish,” brought a sod 
‚of turf from a distance, and placed his feet upon it when he resalved to drink. 
‘We knew one who was kept sober thus: he was always willing to take an 
‚onth against whiskey for six wocks, hut no longer; his master invarlablywatched 
the day on which “his time” expired, and compelled him to repeat his oatlıs 
which he would rendily do after swallowing two glasses. To make the Irish 
abstain, even to a moderate extent, was, therefore, considered a hopeless tusk ; 
and he would have been n visionary indeed, who foretold a time when u 
drunken Irishman would be a für grenter rarity than a sober one. 
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The frightful nature and extent ofthe evil had long been fully understood, 
and exertions had been made to leusen it. On the 20th of August 1829, the 
Rer. George Carr, a clergyman of the establishcd church, a near and dene 
eonnexion of our own, established the first Demperance society of Ireland in 
the town of New Row. He had rend some American newspapers which 
sontainod encouraging neoounts of the progress the principle was making 
in the New World—we quote his own words—and saw at once “that there 
was no country where it was #0 much needed as Ireland; not only as 
removing the national stain of drunkenness, but by its operations, raising 
platform on which all parties conld meet without compromise af, or inter- 
ference with, their respective prineiples, either political or religious.” 
Having been called upon to attend a meeting of the Bible Society, at a 
Qukers’ meeting-house, ho took occasion to request that his auditors would 
remain in order to hear what he had to say on the subject of temperance. 
They heard him, were satisfied with his argument, udopted his plans, und 
the work was at once commenced*. For sereral years, however, but little 
way was made ; the advocates of temperunce were exposed to contempt und 
Iaugliter as idle dreamers ; a coffee tent, wluch they erected at fuirs, was am 
object of ridienle ; and althangh they had not abandancd hape, their. eflorta 
were comparatively fruitless, and the most sanguine among them indulged in 
no iden of large success, 

Shortly afterwards a temperance society was formed in Cork ; the example 
of New Ross having, by the way, beon followed in many other towns. Among 
its leading members were the Rev. Nicholas Dunscombe, Mr. Willium Martin, 
a Qnnker, and two tradesmen, Mr. Olden, a slater, and Mr. Comnell, a tailor ; 
they eonceived the idea of consiguing the important task into the hands of the 
Rev. Mr. Mathew, then highly popular in the city, and so liberal in hie 
opinions us to be respocted by ull classen. met these gentlemen, seriously 
pondered over their plans and the probabilities of sueceeding, and, ultimately 
though not immediately, joined them—" hand and heart." The rond had thus 
been to some extent opened for him; and it is unquestionable that the gradunl, 
although limited improvement which had taken pluce in the character of 
the pensantry, had grently facilitated his progress. Notions of thrift, an 






* The wclety did nol, however, Ineuleute * Zotal abatinenee.” The fllowing ie the reanlution on wich, 
it ws founded. Wo, be undeniened members of the Nem Row Temperance Buieip, being permuded 
that the use of Iutoxteatiug liquors ix, fur persone im health, not only unneceary Tut hurful, and that He 
practivo forwe Intemperuie ppeten an hab; and that. while It is cuntinted, Ihe evil of intempersute 
au never be prevontel-—de agree to abatain ram the use of dsilled spirit, exerpt an a melicine in omse of 
Basity allment ; dhat we wll notallaw the ine of them in our familie, nor provide Ihem far ıhe entertainment 
far fiemde ; and shas we will in al sultahte ways discaınienanen (he we of uhem in he communlty at large" 
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appreeintion of comforts eusy of attainment, an a conviction that a akilful 
application of industry might double the produce of Ihe poor man’ “ bit of 

"had been taught them by causes to which we havo alrendy referred, and 
had made them willing rather than averse listeners. The camparative dearth 
of topics for ngitation, too, had loft their minds nt leisure to receive lessons, to 
which, a few years ago, they would huve paid no attention. 

On the 10th of April 1838, “the Cork Total Abstinenee Society” was 
formed. It is certain that Mr. Mathow never for a moment unticipated 
the wonderful results that were to follow its establishment; and probably 
was as much astonished as any person in the kingdom, when he found 
not only thonsanda but millions entering into a compact with him “ to abstain 
from the use of all intoxicating drinks "—und heeping it. His Cork society 
was joined by members from very distant parts—from the mountains of Kerry, 
kom the wild seu clifs of Clare, from (he banks of the Shannon, and from 
places still further off; until at length he formed the resolution of dedi- 
ating his whole time and devoting his entire energies to attain the great 
object he nom knew to be within his ronch. He has travelled through nearly 
every district of Ireland; held meetings in nearly every town; and on tw 
10th October, 1840, his list of members contained upwards of two millions fire 
hundrod and thirty thousand names. 

Previous to our latest visit to Treland, we hnd entertained, in common with 
many others, strong doubts—first, as to the actual extent of the reformation ; 
next, as to the likelihood of its durability ; and next, as to whether some latent 
danger might not Iurk under a change #0 sudden, «0 unaceonntable by any 
ordinary rules, and #0 opposed to the character and constitution of the Irish 
people. As in onr case these dombts have been entirely dispelled, it is our 
duty to labour to remove them from tho minds of those of on: readers by whom 
they may still bo entertuined. 

In reference to the extent to which sobriety has spread, it will be almost 
‚sullicient to stato that during our recent stay in Ireland, from the 10th of June 
to the th of September 1840, we saw but six persons intexiented ; and that for 
the fret thirty days we had not encountered one. In the course of ihat month 
we had travelled from Cork to Killamey—round the cost; retuming by 
Ahvinland route ; not ulong mail-couch roade, but on a * juunting car,” through 
byways as well as highways; visiting small villages and populous towns; 
driving throngh fairs ; uttending wakes and funerals (returning from ome of 
wlich, between Glengariff and Kenmare, at nightfall, we met at lenst a hundred 
substantial furmers, mounted); in short, wherever erowds were assembled and. 
we considered it likely we might gather information as to the state af the 
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‚eountry and the character of its people. We repent, we did not moot a single 
individual who appeared to have tasted spirite; and we do not hesitate to 
express ur conviction, that two years ago, in the suine places and during the 
‚same time, we should have encountered many thousand drunken men, From 
first to Inst, we employed, perhaps, ffty car-drivers: we never found one to 
accept a drink; the boatmen at Killarney, proverbinl for drunkennes, insub- 
‚ordination, and recklewsness of life, declined the whiskey we hai taken with us 
for the bugle-player, who was not “ pledged,” and after hours of hard labour, 
dipped a cam into the Inke and refreshed themselves from its watere ; it was 
amusing as well ns gratifying to hear their new rending of the address to the 
famous echo; “Paddy Blake, pluse yer honour, the gintleman promises ye 
some coffee whin ye get home ;" and on the Blackwater, n muddy river, as its 
name denotes, our bout’s crew put into shore, zidway between Youghal and 
Lismore, to visit n clear spring, with the wherenbonts of which they were 
familiar. The whiskey-shops are closed or converted into coffec-houses ; the 
distilleries have, for the most part, censed to work; and the breweries are 
barely able to maintain u tende suflicient to prevent entire stoppage*. Of the 
‚extent of the chunge, therefore, we have had ample experience ; and it is borne 
‚out by tlıe assuranees of so many who live in towns as woll as in the country; 
that we can hayo no hesitation in describing sobriety to be ülmost universal 
throughout Ireland, 

‚For its continunnee we look, not only with carnest hope, but with entire 
confidence. We are not sanguine enough to expoct that the whole cf the 
millions will endure to the end ; Int that a vory large proportion of them will 
‚persevere there ennnot be a rational doubt. Intoxication now-a-days, instend 
‚of being a glory,is a reproach ; the people look upon a drunken man, not with 
sympathy or even tolerance, but with absolute disgust, and point him out to 
their children as the Spartans did their holots—aa a losson, not to be forgotten, 
against vice. This, alone, affords a certuin degree of security against any 
large return to evil habits.t But we trust, mainly, to the comforts, amall 





® To Kachoy Meturns way de refrred 10 as eoneluive erilenes of ihe dininution in the consuunption af 
rent sprisı Ik la undersmwod ihat inall Ihe souihern prarincen Ihe rerenuc Is not aufiient to pay for Ibe 
eolloshon oPIrt and IR Ir yuimaured dhat armungements are in progrem for a large reduction of ıhe expennve 
force employei by the Ofior, There are now but two dintilleres at work in he wlıole eounty of Cork, and at 
do Ja fe of Ballinmnloo—ihe great ale ir ot Ireland—there were buteightgallanı of whlskey sonmumed z 
average eonsumpulon heretofore being between seren and eight punchsums—i. c. about BO0 pallonm. The 
price lie ars, an wo have aated, enlrely abandoned ; ame af ihe mas fertlle arcen of demornlimtion 
among dhe püusey has, Wherefre, bocm put an end in. 

+ Ar Clonmell we hack ıho ment neuem ef knowing ihat mut of far howamal, of wich one socaty 
‚mals, there had oc but for “ backalidern ;”' we natwrally asked how it ws pumille to ascertaln when, 
he pl was broken, if it were broken An peirae ; a were 1 Ihn url ncnher was espeete, a» morak 

















Inxuries, and guaruntoes against periodical visitations of want, that will be. 
‚obtained by the people, whose carninga were formerly squandered at * aheheen 
shops," One or two facts out of (he many at our command may ilustrate dis 
view of the enso better than argument. In 1838, while on a visit to a relative. 
in Limerick, for the purpose of fishing on the all-glorious Shannon, our friend 
had engaged the services of a bontman ; and, in order that he might make a 
decent appearance before * the strangers," sent him, the night previous to cur 
first excursion, a suit of elothes. The next: morning he was, as usunl, in ragn. 
“Come, Terence,” said our friend, “make haste and dress yourself, or we 
shall lose our tide” * Be dad, sir, the woman’s gone ont and tuck the key 0" 
the small box wid her; never mind de clothes to-day, Master John.” Master 
John threw the man a ehilling, and saying “That will pay far a new lock,” 
took up a boat rowel, and was about to enter the cottage—shrewdly guessing 
at the tmih however—to break open the box. An explanation took place ; 
the man had pawned the gift, and on inquiry we learned had spent in whiskey 
every fhrthing of the sum obtained. We entored his cabin; his wife was 
strotched, sul insensible, on the wet floor ; his children were erying on a muss 
‚of damp straw Ina corner ; nothing like food was to be soon ; the man, naturally 
one of tw finest-looking fellows we had ever met, at leust six feet high, und 
with remarkably handsome features, was half-stupified from the effects of the 
night’* debauch; a more deploruble illustration of the effects of drunkennoss 
wo could not have obtained in Trelınd. He was carning sufhicient to proeure 
every comfort ; his «kill as an angler was so great and so gencrally estimated, 
that he was always suro of employment ; yet his cottage was a pieture of 
entire wretchedness, and gave evidence only of utter depravity. On our 
entreating our friend to procure another boutman, his answer was that they 
were all alike, this one having the merit of being, drunk or sober, a degree 
‚more eivil, safe, and skilful than the rest. A few days afterwards, on going 
as wmal to. our boat, we found him absent; he was in jail, having in n fit 
‚of drunkenness eruelly benten his wife, who, drunk nlso, had bitten his hand 
so as terribly to maim it. After much hesitation we procured his relense, 
"having first scon him take, in the prison-ynrd, a solemn oath not to touch 
whiskey for three months. Next morning, the follow was so drunk that 
wre could not take him with us. A more hopelosn ense it was scareely possible 
to imagine. We have not seen him since. But we learn that, twelve months 


‚2 eoimmumicate Io Ihe weredary Ihe name of any member ontoring a publicchouse, or sonding one of hin 

Fi dcr Tri uf jmpartance, or Iwenking down one ofiho trungest barrlrs aglınk Hl Ipravement — 

übe wnnillingnes 10 Snform opsiun a person wo Ins comme a erimo, no mattor how alliorent may he 
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ago, he “ took the pledge,” that he is altogether reformed, and his wife with 
him ; that they and their children are well clad, umply fe, and their cottage 
‚elean, comfortable, and sufficiently furnished ; that the man visits the savings’- 
bank as often ns he used to do the pawn-office; and that a finer or more 
healthy looking fellow never steered “ a cot” among the perilous breakers of 
the rapid Shannon. Of their relapse into want, misery, and degradation, there 
‚ennnot be much danger. 

We entered one day a cottage in a suburb of Cork: a woman was knitting 
stockings at tlıe door ; is was as neat and comfortable as any in the most prosperous 
distriet of England. We tell her brief story in her own words as nearly as 
we can recall them+—"My husband is a wheelwright, and always carned 
his guinen a weck; he was a good workman, and neither a bad man nor a bad 
husband, but the love for the drink was strong in him; and it wasn’t often he 
brought me home more than five ehillings out of his one-pound-one on a 
Saturday night; and it broke my heart to «oe the poor childre too ragged to 
sond to school, to say notling of the starved look they had out of the little I 
could give them. Well, God be praised, he took the pledge; and the next 
Saturday helaid twenty-one shillings upon the chair you sit upon. Oh! didn't 
T give thanks on my bended knces that night! Still, I was fearful ie wonldn'e 
last, and I spent no more than the five shillings I wus used to, saying to myself, 
Maybe the money will be more wanted than it is now. Well, the next week he 
brought me the same, and the next, and the next, until eight wecks passed; 
and, glory beto God !there wasno change for the bad in my husband ; andall the 
while he never asked me why there was nothing better for him out of his hard 
camings: so Lfelt there was no fear of him; and the ninth weck when he came 
home to me, I had this table bought and these six chnirs ; one for myself, four 
for the children, and one for himself. And I was dremed in a new gown, and 
the children all had new clothes and shoes and stocking», and upon his om 
‚chair T put & bran-new swit; and upon his plate I put the bill and resate for 
them all—just the eight sixteen ahillings they cost, that I'd save out of his 
wages, not knowing what might happen, und that always before went for drink. 
And he eried, good lady and good gentleman, he cried like a babby—but "twns. 
with thanks to God; and now where’s the healthier man than my husband in the 
County Cork 5 ara happier wife than myself; or dacenter or better fed children 
than our own four?” Itis most unlikely that such a family will again sink 
into poverty and wretehednow. We might add largely to these cases, not 
only from what we have heard, but what we have seon*. 


= In order 10 obinin sonne iden of the pmetical working of the system in promating. eemamy 
Among the humibler claneı, we obtained returm from several of the maring’«banka in ihe town we 
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‚But there are some—there may be many—who while they offer willing 
evidence t0.thie great good achieved by the Temperance movement, alarm 
themselves and others by “ tlie baseless fabrie of « vision,” and imagine that 
danger to the State lurks under tho shadow of the great tree that han grown so. 
rapidly out of the small seed. Few apprehensions can be more opposed to 
ronson, and none to fhct, Thoughtless or unprineipled ngitators may create 
prejudice against the system by assuming that out of its material—its 
“ throo millions"—sedition may be wrought; but the comparative fuilure of 
all their recent projects supplies the best answer to assertions they know to be 
utterly groundless*. The eusy in circumstances, and the comparatively inde- 
pendent, are not the tools that wrong-minded men work with ; the loadorr in 
‚sedition, the prampters and councillors to outrage, never contemplated proceed- 
ing to action until they had made their followers unconseious of what they 
were doing—it is, as we haye stated, incontrovertible that nine-tentha af the 

_ erimes eommitted in Ireland have been traced to drunkenness—it has thronged 
Füted, I will auffico perhapn to publiah those from Cark, where It had been at mork carlier than 


War ih year ewig dhn 20h of Nov. 1ABR, Abe muoer of = unall deponit,” I. enden I, war five 
hemmen (vu hundrnd an Alten, 

"For Ihe yenr ending 20h of November, 1839, six Ihoumand Four bundrel and Bftymeren, 

Being an Incrense of ono thousand two hundred and forty-two. 

‚The veturms for {he year 1440 we havo not obtalned. Wo do nat exprei ihey will he so enemraging ; for 
he autunmm of dl year war a season of fighifül want, one of hmm perindical vlatlo of pavertg 0 which 
Trnland han born unhappily subject. Potatoes ihroughaut the south wrurge from Hl. to 10d. a stone, and. 
Ahey were frequonily of ao bad a quality that often a thin was muftt for une, The difeulty of procuring hen 
ENTE Sl rereegeasmuhgesurhates ge. Aeaving 

om disiietn At Dandon we behold a melancholy scone—swvoral cartn returnlng empty to their haman 
in ihe eountrp, which they had qultind Im the marning with money 60 procure fond, but campelled 10 go 
meh when It. Women and children accompanled them with Towıl erie; Iterfly “haening" as H 

‚were following m corpun u It place of rent, In Clonimel wo mer ihe estimahle reetar Insihuing al 
in food 1 2800 perkonm In Kilkenny ihe sine of dings was mil wor. A beoevelent gentleman, the 
(dor of a mewagaper In hat ey, amured an ihst on ihe morning of onr vllt, he had Inu tickets for wneal, 
at a very reduced prien, to 2600 familien, computed to conslıt of ten ihouand persons; mewly half he 


Eve the want of food had been ndıed the ovils of Intomperauce, (he sonsequences would have been fghiful, 
Wet, during il three manche that che famine jrerallad, exoopt In Limorick, where there war some disturbance, 
here was enrnily an Inntanes of brench of che peu, The peoplo endurod their mufferinge and ulsery with 
wonderfül parience y and, wich che ane excoption, nu attempt was made by tho starving muliltuden to obiain 
hat which was the property af anothen, 
 Weallude 16 these eircummtancen chley 10 account for Ihe fet—we cannot doob Its being so—that the 
enneeen inereand, Abe singe having Neem 10 2 lage axtent 


# Baia fundamental mole af all the branch nacitien, of which Ihere are many hundrls store chraugh 
‚ih “0 person even munpected of being a member of any illegal amoeinion, or nf being Daund by 
oakhr, aba] de allowed 10 become & vabseriber 10 any of Ihe reading rooms (ber the members 

meer) mil bo has fully eleued hiumelf from much aumpielon or accumiion."" Tu is further pmwvide hat, 
m de room * no poliknl or eligioun eontroverny ahall be, on any account, allowed" 
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the prisons, filled the lunatic usylums, and was the great source of the revenue 
of the coroner. Our renders imay be assured that the temperance movement 
has not only no connexion with any secret or disaffected societies ; but that it 
strikes at the root of all illegal combinations, and is the strangest und safest 
supporter of law and justice. In reference to no other country of the world, 
indeed, would the suspieion arise that what is so good in itself was projected 
for a bad purpose, and tended to evil; it is equally unwise, umjust, and eruel, 
to suppose that the Irish are the only exceptions to so universal u rule; 
and have become sober that they may be more dangerous to society, and more 
fatal onemies to its established institutione®, 

‘We hope our testimony may be accepted—for our opinions, both religious 
and political, are certainly not of a nature to bias us unduly—when we state 
that we never knew Ireland so eontented, «0 tranquil, or #0 likely to become 
prosperous, as wo founid it during the autumn of the year 1840. 

During our stay in Cork, we were naturally anxious to meet Mr. Mathew: 
for immediately after our arrival in that eity, we had noted the wonderful and 
merciful changes his exetions, chiefly, had wrought. He resides in a bye- 
street, running off from one of the old Quays; here we saw him admänister 
“the pledge.” The neophyte receiver it kneeling, and repeats, after the Priest, 
the following words — 

“ Ipromise to abstain from all intoxicnting drinks, except used medieinally, 
and by order ofa medical man, und to discountenanee the cause und practice 
‚of intemperance.” 

Mr. Mathew then marks on his forehend the sign of the cross, nnd says, 
“God give yon strength to keep your resolution.” 

Nothing can be more primitive or simple. A medal and a card are then 
delivered to the membert. It would puzzle the most prejudioed or suspicious 


9 Mr. Mathe auserta, and we prosume en support his amerion I proof, dns mo meuber of be 
Teipuraso Society nd been "hrunght Ieforo Judge and Jury,” up 10 Ihe Zul. of September of dhe 


present sur 

+ For ıhe card and medal, wo underwand rihly, the member ia erpeetel ta yay one ahlling; Ahle has 
given die 0 un Inquiry sn 10 what becomen of the money so eollertel The pleige may be taken. wliheut 
Tseeiring do wedal ; we met many persons who had not been rich enough to obral it, and wie were ring 
thelr peuce to dom. Te Rer. Mr. Mac Leod, iho coaijator of Mr. Maihem, uuren us chat * not a fourch 
of he two and a half millions belonging 15 Ihe aodety havo taken either card or medal;"" and chat a large. 
aumber hayo reschvod chem grati, Alıhongh the amount rad has been iherefore zuuch exaggerated, be 
{ano donbe that I I conniderubln; we ahauld counel she furlihing some statement, hut is 10 de su would 


A chapel,& Saseful and bemasifal ennimple of architecture, As erectlug by Mr, Koarın Deune, Ihe ans of which 
Anto bo defrayen ouk of übe prosenla of Uhe society. Ir ia only justice 10 Mr, Mathem to state ibas we are newer. 
hand u suspieion express Ihatdhc money was improperly expendel. 





other of “ In- 
temperance,” deseribing a wretched hovel and its miserable inmates ; above it 
is a lighted candle, into the flame of which a poor moth rushes, and a bottle, 
round which n serpent coils. lt contains also n passago from the Acts, “ He 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” 

"There is; consequently, nothing of “ superstition ” associated with the 


"They go further than this; many of the pledged believe that Mr. Mathew 
reumyrehieliemni preservo his followers from all spiritual 
‚dangers—an error which Mr. Mathow doos not labour to removuy 
en. not charged with having steiven to introduce or 
extenlit*. Wo cannot but lament the existence of this evil; yet all who know 
the Irish pessantry know that an attempt to direct or control them by mere 
appcals to reason must be utterly vain. It should, also, be borne in mind that 
it is by no means a new thing with them to connect superstitious notions with 
their clergy. 
‘We may, perhaps, interest our renders by giving them some details of our 
yisit to Mr. Muthew. The room in which members are received is large, and 
furnished with a desk and wooden benches. When we entered it, “the 


# I weiter Iazely written by Mr. Mathew, he sdinits not only ühnt these supersütions exist, but ihat hey 
are mot discountenaneed hy him. = If I could prevent Ihem,’’ ho aayı, "without impeding the glorlous cause, 
Abe abonld not haye been permitisd, but both are «0 clonely entwincd, hat tho taren cannot be prlled. 

:wihout plucking up the whent also. The evil will correct itelf | and Ihe gast, with he Divine amistanen, 
Zesius ‚and be permanent.'” It abaukd be muggestod to him ihat ıhe grentest danger of relapee will arlao 
frsan ie discover Hat wich Imaginings are unsubntanial anıl unmenl. 
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President” was not there, but there were men und women of ull ages, 
waiting to take the pledge: among them was a sturdy mountaincer from 
Kerry— fine athletie fellow who had led his “ füction” for a quarter of a 
‚century, whose head was scarred in at lenst u dozen places, and who had been 
renowned thronghout the country for his prowess at every fair within twenty 
miles of his home. He had long been n member of this society, and had 
brought a few of his * friends ” to follow his example, He described to us, 
with natural and foreible eloquence, the effect of temperance in producing 
peace between man and man, in his own immediate neighbourhood—in termi- 
nating the brutal fghts between two notorious and numerons factions, the 
Cooleens und the Lawlors, whose names had fgured in every eriminal calendar 
for a century back, “ No matter what was deing, it was left undone,” he sid, 
“if any one of vither party chose to call up the rest. They’d leuvo the hy + 
half eut,or the onts to be shelled by the four winds of heaven; and, taking the 
hay-fork, the renping-hook, und the scythe in their hands, they'd rush out to 
massacre each other. Tubs of potheen would be drunk hot from the mountain 
stille; and then, whooping and hollowing like wild Indiuns, they’d mingle in 
the unnatural war of Irishman against Irishman. I’ve known them Agrht »0 on 
the seu-share, that tho sen has come in und drowned those that had füllen drunk 
in the fray. How isitnow? At the last fair at 'Tralee, there warnt a stick 
lifted, There was pence between the füctions, und the Cooleens and the 
Lawlors met, for the first time in the memory of man, without laving a dend 
boy to be eurried home to the widow’s cabin.” 

We must detnin our renders while we relate another incident which touched 
us deeply. A len, pale, haggard-looking man—o striking a contrast to the 
Kerry fürmer as to be absolutely startling—advanced to the table at which snte 
the patient und good-tempered secretury to the society, and usked him if his 
Reyerence wonld be in shortly. A pretty delicate-looking young woman, very 
scantily elad, but perfectly clean, was looking over his shoulder as he asked 
the question. “I think I have seen you before, my good man,” suid the 
secretary, “ and it's not many wecks ago.” 

#It was more his brother than he, sir—it was indeod,” answered the 
haggard man's wife, curtseying, and advancing u little before her husband. 

‚He interrupted her—“ Don't try to sereen me, Nelly, good girl, don’t— 
God knows, Nelly, I don't deserve it from you. Seo the way I beat her Inst 
night, gentlemen, on both arms, like a brute as I was—" 

“It wasn't you, dear,” said the young woman, drawing her thin shawl 
more «losely over her bruised limbs ; “ It was the strength of the spirit did it, 
and not himself—he’s as quiet a man as there's in the city 0" Cork when he 
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‚sober—and as fine a workman—und he wouldn’t hurt a hair of my hend— 
barring he was in liquor—" 

"The poor ercature’s affectionate appenl on behalf of her erring husbandl 
was interripted by the secretury again demanding if he had not taken the 
pledge befare. 

1 did, sir—Stand back, Nelly, and don't try to screen me!—I came here 
and took it from Father Macleod—and, God forgive me, I broke it too, I 
broke it last night, or rather all day yesterday, und —” 

“ Never hoed telling any more about it, James den,” snid his wife, eagerly, 
“never heed telling any more about it, A man may be overtaken once, and 
‚yot make a fine Christion afther all. You wouldn’t be sending him from the 
‚priest’« kuce, sir, because he broke it once. When, as I said before, it was his 
brother was in it, and not he, only for company.” 

“I had no heart to come this morning—only for her,” said the husband ; 
“she remembered his Reverenee preaching abent there being more joy in 
heaven over one like me, than over ninety and nine good men. Oh! if she 
would only let. me tell the wickedness of my past life, and the sin and shame 
hat has followed me——” 

“Te was the drink, Tames; it was the drink,” reiterated the wife earnestly, 
“don't be distrensing yourself, for it was notling but the (drink, Sure, when 
‚sober, there isn’t a more Joving husband or a tenderer füther, on Ireland’ ground 
—und now you'll be true to the pledge, and it's happy well be—and prosperous 
—for the masther told me this blessed morning that if he could depend an yon 
for soberness, you'd earı your twenty-five shillings a weck, and have the 
‚eredit to be a Monday man ; and ye will, Jaumes—ye will—for my sake—and 
for tlie suke of the children ut home.” 

'# Ay," he interrupted, “und for the suke of the broken-hearted mother 
that bore me, —and for the sake of little Mary that I erippled, in the drink. 
‚Oh! when the sweet look af that babby is on me—her sweet, patient look—I 
think the gates of heaven can never open for such a sinner |” 

While he made this eonfession, his arms hung powerless by his sides ; 
and his pallid face Iengthened into an expression of helples, hopelos 
irrechätnable misery. The wife turned away und burst into teurs. Several 
"oränsenl the quick syınpathies of Irish natures, for they ahuddered, und mur- 
mured, * The Lord be betwixt us and harm, and look down upon them both 17° 
The woman was the first to recover consciousness ; impelled by a sudden burst 
‚of feeling, ahe threw her bruised arms round her husbund’s neck, reculling 
kim to himself by all the tender phrases of Irish affeetion. We can never 
forget the agonised earnestness with which the unhappy man took the pledge; 
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the beautiful pieture of his gentle und endenring wife as she stood beside him; 
‚or the solemn response that followed fram a score of voices, “Oh, then, God. 
strengthen ye to keep it.” 

Na one who sees the Rev. Mr. Mathew will hesitate to believe that he has 
been stimulated by pure benevolence to the work he has undertaken. The 
expression of his countenance is peculiarly mild and graciour: his manner is 
persuasive to a degeoe, simple and easy, and humblo without & shadow of 
ffectation, and his voice is low and musical, —* such as moves men.” A man 
more naturally fitted to obtain influence over & people, easily led and pro- 
verbially swayed by tho affections, we have never encountered. No man has 
borne his honours more meckly ; encountered opposition with greater gentle- 
nes and forbearanco; or disarmed hostility by wespons better suited to a 
‚Christian. His age is somewhat above fifty, but he looks younger : his frame 
in strong, evidently caleulated to endure grent fatigue, and his aspect is that 
‚of established healtı—a servicenble illustration of the practical value of his 
system. He is somewhat above the middle size ; his fentures arc handsome 
as well as expressive. Our brief interview with him confirmed the favourable 
Impression of his character we had obtained from a knowledge of the benefita 
derived from bis labours; and we left him with fervent thanks to God that a 
man so qualified to sway a multitude, had so wisely, so nobly, and so 
virtuously applied his power and directed the energies of his marvellously 
active mind—feeling how dangerous he might have proved if they had been 
exerted for evil and not for good, 

‘We have thus discharged our duty in submitting to onr readers the 
opinions we have formed of the Temperance movement in Ireland, They are 
the result of careful inguiry and elose exuminstion. Our objeet is to exert 
our julgment, unbisssed by prejudice, »0 as to discover truth and report truly. 
We can have no design to answer but that of encouraging. those who are 
striving to benefit Ireland, in the safost and most effectusl way; and of 
obtaining for its people that confidence to which they are daily beeoming more 
and more entitled. We are very für. from purposing to forward the inte- 
rests of a party; and ahall deeply lament if we oflend any other party 
by the earnestness with which we have advoented the cause. Alas! that 
the Evil Genius of Irland has not been stayod from entering even this 
sacred ground! We have witnessed the prodigions effects of Temperance 
in improving the character and bettering the condition of the Irish pen- 
santey ; but we see, in the prospoct, advantages to which those already 
‚obtained are but as dust in the balance, and which those who have re- 
vently visied Ireland, 10 examine it unprejudiced, will not consider us over- 
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sanguine in anticipating —bigotry losing its hold; the undue or baneful 
influence of one mind over another mind ceasing ; habits of thrift and fore- 
thought becoming constitutional ; industry receiving its full recompense ; 
‚oultivation passing over tho bogs and up the mountains ; the law rocognised 
as a gunrdian and protector; the rights of property fully understood and 
acknowledged; the rich trusting the poor, and the poor confiding in the rich ; 
absenteeism no longer a weighty evil; and capital circulating freely and 
seeuruly, 50 as to render the greut natural resources of Ireland available to the 
Tu the agricultural, and the manufucturing interests of the United 


The immediate outlets of Cork possess considerable interest, and their 
natsıral beauties are, perhaps, not excecded by those of any eity of the kingdom. 
"The river Lee, above and below the bridges, the alternate hill and dnle, the 
high state of cultivation, the number of fine seats and pretty cottages, and 
an abundance of trees und eyergreens—are objects that meet the eye in 
every direction around Cork, and seem to justily the appellation bestowed 
upon it by the natives, and assented to by all visitors, 0f—“ The beautiful 
City!® On one side is Sunday's Well, a steep ascent from the height of 
which there is a view of the river and of the landscape for many 
miles around it, Well” derives its name from one of those suered. 
fountains—which abound in every part of Ireland, and which we shall have 
10 describe hereafter—where devotees assemble, at particular periods, under 
‚the belief that the water is blessed and cures all disorders. On the same side 
‚of theriver arc the Upper and Lower Glanmire Roads—not long since solitary 
walks, but now a busy and populous distriet. The “ Lower” conducts to the 
wharfs and timber-yards, and ekirts the river ; the “ Upper,” to the barracks, 
an extensive and commodious structure ; and both ronds terminate in scenery 
of great beauty. But the most attractive of the outlets from Cork is 
that which lends to Passage ; and which it will be our business to deseribe 
‚when we conduct the reuder to Cove ; we give precedence, however, to one, in 
roferenceto which the first inquiry of the English traveller is usually directed. 

'Few places in Ireland are more familiar to Englich ears than Blarney; 
he notoriety is attributable, first, to the marvellous qualitics of its famous 
stone,” and next, to the extensive popularity of the song, — 


# The grovos of Blarney, (hey are so charming.” 


"When or how the stone obtained its singular reputation, it is dificult to deter- 
mine ; the exact position among the ruinz of the castle is also a matter of doubt; 
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the pensant-guides humour the visitor according to hie capacity for elinbing, 
and direct, either to the summit or the base, the attention of him who desirex 
40 @grootit with a holy kim.” 
Ho who has boen dipped in 
ho Shannon is presumed to 
have obtained, in abundance, 
the gift of that « civil cou- 
rage” which makes un Irislı- 
man at ense And uncon- 
strained in all places and 
under all eircumstances; and 
he who has kissed the Blar- 
ney stone is assumed to be 
endowed with a fluent and 
persuasive tongue, although 
it may be usocinted with 
insincerity ; the term “Blar- 
ey” being generully used 
to characterise words that are 
ineant neither to be “ honest 
or te,” It is conjeerurod 
tat the comparatively mo- 
dern application of the term 
“ Dlarney"” firsthad existence 
when the possessor, Lord Clancarty, was a prisoner to Sir Gearge Carew, by 
whom he was subjected to several examinations touching his loyalty, which 
he wus required to prove by surrendering his strong enstlo to the soldiers 
of the Queen; this act he always endesvoured to evade by some plausible 
exeuse, but as invarinbly professing his willingness to do so. The partioulars 
are fully detailed in the “ Pacata Hibernia.” 

It is certain that to no partienlar stone of the ancient structure is the 
marvellous quality exelusively attributed; but in order to make it as diflicult 
as possible to attain the enviable gift, it had long been the custom to point out 
a stone, a few foot below th battlements, which the very daring only would 
run the hazard oftouching with their lipa "The attempt: to do so was, indeed, 
so dangerous, that a few years ago Mr. Jeffreys had it removed from the 
wall and placed on the highest point of the building ; where the visitar may 
now greet it with little risk. It is about two fort square, and contains Ihe 
date 1708, with a portion of the arma of the Joffkoys family, but the date, at 

















‚önce, negatives its claim to be considered the true marvel of Blürney. A 
few days before our visit a madman made his way to the top of tie custle, and 
after daneing round it for some hours, his escupe from denth being almost 
miraculouts, he Aung this stone fram the tower; it was broken in the fall, 
and now, as the guide stated to us, the “ three halves” must receive three 
distinet kisse to be in any degree effective. 

The age of the song, howuver, has boen satisfuctorily ascortained; it was 
written in the year 1708 or 1799, by Richard Alfred Millikin, an attorney of 
Cork. The author little antieipatod to eelebrity his Knes were destined to 
acquire; they were composed 1 ridieule the nonsense verses of the village 
poets, who, with a limited knowledge of the English language, and a smat- 
tering of elassical names, were in the habit of indulging their still more 
ignorant auditors, by stringing toguther sounds that had na sense, but conveyed 
3 motion of the prodigious learning of the singer. 

_ As the ancient melody, to which Millikin wrote “ The Grovos of Blamey," 
differs fronn the air to which Moore’s song of “ The Last Rose of Summer,” 
with wich so many aro familiar, is adapted, we have thought it advisahle to 
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Millikin’s song has been injurious to Ireland ; it has raised many a Iangh ar 
Ireland's expense, and eontributeil largely to ald tho artist and the actor, of 
gone-by times, in exhibiting the Trishman as little better than a buffoon—very 
amueing, no doubt, but exciting any focling rather than that of respect. 

Tr is impossible to contemplate the romantic ruins of Blarney Cnstle 
without a feeling more akin to melanchely than to pleasure; they bear, »o 
perfectly, the uspeet of strength utterly subdued, and remind one, so forcibly, 
that the “ glory ” of Ireland belonga to days departed. "The enstle stands— 

9 tan a by zn, 
Warn, but unstooping to the hans ron, 
All tenantlom, nave 10 ıhe erannying wind,”" 

"Tho strong-hold of Blarney was erocted abont the middlo of the fifteenth 
ventury by Cormac Mac Curthy, surnamed “ Laider,” or the strong ; whose 
uncostors had been chieftains in Munster from a period lorıg antscedent to the 
English invasion, and whose: descendants, as lords of Muskerry and Clancarty, 
retained no inconsiderable portion of their power und estates until the yenr 
1689, when their immense possessions were confiscated, and the last earl 
became an exile, like the monarch whose cause he had supported. "The enstie, 
village, mills, fiirs, and customs of Blamey, with the land and park there- 
unto belonging, containing 1400 acres, were “ set up by cant” in the ycur 1702, 
purchasod by Sir Richard Pyne, Lord Chief Justice, for £3000, and by him 
disposed of, the following year, to General Sir James Jefleys, in whose family 
the. property continues. Althongh-the walls af this custle are still strong, 
many of the outworks hare long since been levelled with the carth; the 
plough has passed over their foundations, und “ the stones of which they were 
built have been used in repairing the turnpike-ronda.” 

The fate of the once formidable clan of the Mac Cartlıy is similar to that ot 
nearly.all the ancient families of Troland: the descondants, in the direct line, may 
be oflcn found working, as day-labourers, around tho ruins of castles where their 
forefathers had ruled; and as,in many instances, a period of little more than a 
ontury and u half’ has passed between their grandeur and their degradation, 
it can excite no marvel if, at times, they indulge the idon, that what was 
swept from them by the strong tide of conquest, the eddy of events may 
bring back to them again. We have ourselyes scen the legitimate heir of one 
of the nncient rulers and owners of West Cnrbery pause, as he delved the soil, 
lean on his spade, and point to the mountains and the valleys, stretching fur 
as the eye could reach, and spoak, aa if they were still his own, of the wide 
district of which hiv great-grandsire was {he chief. "The touching story which 
Mr. Urofton Groker tells ofthe representstive ofthe Mac Carthy (Muskerry)may 
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find its parallel in nearly every burony of Ireland, The existing proprietor of a 
‚portion of these forfeited estates observed, one evening, in his dememe, an aged 
man stretchod at the foot of anı old tree, " »obbing as though his heart would 
break.” On expressing sympatliy, and inquiring the cause of such excossive 
‚sorrow, ho received this answer—"“ I uma Mac Chrthy, once the possessor of that 
‚castle und of these brond lands ; this tree I plantod, und I have returnod to water 
it with my tears. 'To-morrow I sail for Spain, where I have been an exile and 
an outlaw since the revolution. To-night, for the last time, I bid farewell 16 
the place of my birth and the home of my ancestors." 

*Forfeited ostates” in Ireland are to be encountored as frequently asold Irish. 
names ; in some instancer they were transferred wholesale to the followers of 
he triumphant Cromwell or the vietorious William ; in other cases they were 
Partitioned and scattered among them. The coimty histories are full of such 
expressire sentences as this; “he joined the Irish and forfeited this estate.” 
The knights of Queen Elizabeth; “successful soldiers of the common» 
wealth ;” or the partisans, English and Dutch, of William TIL, divided 
the properties of the ancient or “ mere Irish ;” and, perhaps, in the whole 
eountey, there are scarcely a dozen of the descendants of fumilies, antecedent to 
the Anglo-Norman invasion, who hold an acre of the land that once belonged 
to their ancestors. Wo shall be often called upon to illustrate Irish histary 
and Irish character, by tracing the eircumstances which led to such changes. 
"Time has, no doubt, eontributod largely to reconeile the sufferers to their füte ; 
the memory of it is, every day, becoming more and more faint; but enough 
ll exists 10 be wrought upon, for evil, by those who would misdireet the 
‚energies of the Irish peasantry.* 

The Inst Lord Clancarty raised a troop for James II, and “ with them 
committed many ruyages.” A poor butcher of Mallow, who had refused his 

'® Not ar dirtant from Marneyaro the vvmalnn of an anciontestlo built I die Knglih family of Barrett : I 

An mild chat O’Nall, Bar of Tyrrone, on marching by It im 1600, inquired who live there, and being answered 
abs Ile onen wann guoil eniholic, who had postense it fin fur hunde yon, swore In Erich i = No 
monster, U hate ihe Einglirh churl as If he came but yentelay,” The feeling in by no mean» confined to Ihe 
‚Anchend ehieflainn or ıheir descrndante; an illustrative ancedote oneo came under our own nalen We hai 

wiih ws an Einglih servant, who, om going to market, wna hailed by a bunket- woman wunting employt 

ie eeprei 7" = Yan? # a am 1, ma’am." # Indeed !ıhen did yan come over Io 
"" = Oh! malam, I came aver wit Oliver Crom'oll.” A Ioman Cntholie elengyman of Cork was, 

‚our veoent wladt to that oity, alleıd upan 16 administer übe art iten uf hin ehurch ta an aged und dying 
‚woman. On his anunn, she led Kim in Kaglih u ae hal had a ie omvenation wi he, 
aba owninenend her". 1" mpenkirg, huwewen, in Trial, The Priest was ignarmk of the language, 

‚old ber 0: "Then, 1, © wlnt braugbt ye here 10 me, il yo can’ı speak in up umgue, sehen ye 
Ku anime "Good women," he roll, “you understand Englih, und T mn perform 
‚well in that Kangungo a6 In any other.” The weak und omaclated woman müscd herslf from 


pülew, and looking ourmesily and angrilg at ber clorgyımn, uhus addremed him: “And did yon 
was going 10 zuy my last words 10 God Alwighty in the langunge af the Sassenuch #* 
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men a horse, without payment, was severely ill-treated by them ; and making 
complaint to the judges of assize, obtained sntisfietion. As soon ns the judges 
were gone, however, the Earl marched with a party of his troopers to the 
butchor’s house, and telling him they were come to pay him for his horso—us 
‚ordered—tossed the unfortunate man in a blanket and bruised Ans till he died. 
His funily were presented by King William, by way of atonoment, with. 
a grant of part of the Earl's estate; which the descondants of the butcher 
continuo to enjoy, we believe, 10 the present day; the property being 
styled “the lands of the Butcher of Conscience,” Alter the confscation of 
Lord Clancarty's vast ostates, he was exiled, but a pension of £300.a year 
was granted to him during his life, He subsequently purchased a little island 
at the mouth of the Elbe, where “he made considerable profits by ship« 
wrecks,” but without any stain upon his character, as he gave up all waißs 
and strays.to their owners, if domanded within a ycar, and continue to render 
the distressed all the assistance in his power—saving the lives of many. 

His son Robert, “ commenly called Lord Muskerry,” who was a captain 
in the Britich navy, having Inid claim to his patrimony, it was found to be 
“ divided into so many hand« that the auit sonmed of too dangerous a nature 
to be suflered to go on.” Parliament interfored, and put a stop 10 the pro- 
coodings. There is a family tradition, that when Lord Clanenrty went into 
exile, pending mensures to reguin his estate, which he was subsequently 
eompelled to abanden for lack of means, Sarah Duchess of Marlborough lent 
him a Bible, saying he would therein find matter to console him for all his 
troubles. The book, however, remained unopened until his return to Eiglandz 
when the duchess reclaimed the volume, and showed her astonished and 
mortified relative that ahe had placed among the lenves notes more than 
sufficient to havo met Iho expensos necossary for carrying on tho proceodings 
for the recovery of his property, then placed far beyond his reach, 

"Ihe small village of Blarney is about „Jour miles north-wost of Cork; 
afew ycars ago it was remarkably clean, nest, and thriving; its prosperity 
having resulted from the establishment of several linen and eotton Esctories, Ihe 
whole of which have been swept away, and the hamlet is now, like the eastle, 
an wsernblage of ruins. In the vieinity, however, there is yet u woollen- 
manufactery and a paper-mill, both in full work. The scenery in the neigh« 
bourhvod is ngreeable, but the grrounds that immediately surround the enstle 
are of excooding beauty. Nature has done much more for them than 
art; although there is evidence that the hand of taste had busied itself 
in the duty of improvement, * The sweet Rock-close” is a small dell, in 
which evergreons grow Iuxurlantly, completely ahaded wich magmificont tree. 
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‚At its termination, are the * Witches’ Stairs;”" a series of rugged stone 
steps which lead down through a pasınge in the rock ton delicioun spot of 
green würd forming ihe bank of a clear rivulet—anıl where some singular 
masses appear 10 have beon “ the work of Druid hands of old." 

"We visited * The sweet Rock-close "—it well deserves tho epithet—during 
a sunny day in June ; and never can we forget the frugrant shade ufforded 
by the Iuxuriant evergreens wliich seem rooted in the limestone rock; 
the Jittle river Comane is guarded by a natural terrace, fringed by noble treos; 
‚several of the spaces between are grottos—nuturul also ; some with sents, where 
many a love tale has been told, and will be, doubtless, as lorıg ns Cork Inda 
and Inssen indulge in pie-nic fütes, while the blackbird whistlos, und the 
wood-pigeon c00s in the twisted folinge above their henda: it is indeed a spot 
‚of excoeding wildnew and singular beauty; at some particular points you 
«asch a glimpse of the casıle, tho river, and the mysterions entrance to the 
"Witches’ Stairs.” Süll, notwitlstanding the variety of these objects, und a 
care, moreover, whore some beautiful princess of old went through—like the 
lady in Commuws—u long enchäntinent, the eharucter of the Rock-close is one 
‚of deep shadow ; occasionally, a sunbeam struggles through the gloom, and 
points out a bed of the richest moss, or a “ grey stone ” winged with wuving 
fern ; and it is a place wherein to meditate upon themystery that such a scene 
‚should ever have been abundoned by its possessor, who now takes little more 
interest in his beautiful domain than to crowd its rich meadows with as fine 
enttle as we ever remember to have soen in any countey. We wandrred from 
the ahades of the Rock-close across the green and richly-wooded pastures 
which load to tho lako—a fine expanse of water about a quarter of a mile from 
the eastle. The sconery here is rather Englislı than Irish, but every step is 
hallowed by a legend: it is implicitly believed that the Inst Karl of Clancurty 
who inhabited the eustle, committed the keeping of his plate to the deopest 
"waters, and that it will never be vecovered until a Mac Carthy bo aguin lord 
‚of Blarney.  Enchanted cows on midsummer nights dispute the pasture with 


those of the possessor, and many an curthly bull has been worsted 
in the ‚Asto faries—their ringsare upon the grass from carly summer 
! weck in harvest. 


‚confoss our attention was somewhat withdruwn from the varied and 

‚of our urbane and eonsiderate companion, by the multi- 

tudes of iliee that Honted on the waters ofthe lake, rendering i itncar the shore 
a mass of living gold. We never sw the flower in such abumdance or 
perfestion; one, which we gathered, contained within its calyx a small green 
lizarıl, that came crecping forth, its fixed and jet-ike eyos staring us out of 
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eountenance, until we transforred it to another home, which it quietly entered. 
‚A most delightful day did we spend amongst those ruins of art and benuties of 
nature, We sat beneath the shadow of the old wurd-tower to purtake of same 
refreshment, and the children of a dairy far, close t0 the castle, brought us 
a plate, piled with potstoes and enveloped in a warn white elotl. 

Those who visit Blarney castle would be repaid for their trouble, by ex- 
tending their drive throngh a aequestered glen, in which the Awimartin descends 
into the valley ; the road wanders tlırougd this beautiful pass almost as wildiy as 
the river, and at its extremity the Rev. Matthew Horgan, with true antiquarian 
yusto, is erecting a round-totwer close to his chapel, with a view to be even 
with his ancostors, and—puzzle posterity. The neighbourhood hasmany eircular 
raths, and some square entrenchments, with the usual subterrancan cells. 


To the beauty and numerous attractions of the Cork river, we have alrendy 
alled the attention of our senders. From the quay—on which the St. George 
Company have their office—and which, as a handsome structure* and one af 
eonsiderable interest to all voyagers to and from “the beautiful city,” we 
have thought it‘ right to copy into our pages—thu whole distance to the 





harbour’s mouth, the scene is one of continual variety and interest; the 
shores on both sides aro richly woodel, und erowded with fine or pretty villas, 
Procceding from Cork, the object that first strikes the tourist, is the cantle 
‚of Black Rock—a modern structure, but which, from ite position, standing on 


® We shanld mote Ihat various her ine bwildings are" in pragremm 16 urmament the city; wich. may 
Was of ame of (he most kill arhliect in the kinglanm, 
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the extremity of a amall peninsula, commands especial notice, Te is repre= 
sented in the accompanying engraving, from a painting by Mr. Creswick. 
Same nssort that William Penn embarked from this spot, for Ihe New World, 
while others point ont, as the place, Ihe old nansion of Dundanion (now 
» min in the grounds of Sir Thomas Deane). Passing through Lough 
Mahon—part of the river, but because of its peculiar character, styled a 
“Jough” or Inke—the village of Passage, distant five miles from Cork, is 
renched. Hero all large vessels discharge their eurgoes, the channel not being 
of sufficient depth.to allow. of their approach nearer to the eity. An excellent 
ıyany has recently beon built to facilitate the ombarkation and disembarkation 
of passengers. In excavating for its foundation an iron eannon, or part of one, 
was discoverod, which cortainly belongs to an early period in the history of 
English artillery—if it be of English manufacture. If of Irish make, it is 
fir more difieult to conjcture the age, for we know, that leathern cannon 
hooped with iron were used by the Anglo-Irish, so late as the reign of 
Charles I.; and we have seen a whimsical record of one of these engines, 
which instend of shooting its ball for- 
ward, exploded nt the brecch, lcaving 
the ball unmoved. In our opinion, the 
‚piece of ordnance represented in the 
annexed woodeut, is only the chamber 
‚of the gun, to which an iron tube was 
attached for the passage of the ball; 
and judging by comparison with one in 
the curious and interesting collection of cannon at Quex Park, the sent of 
Mr. Powell, in the Isle of Thanct, which had been dug up at Tilbury Fort, 
the one discovered at Passage may be referred to the time of Henry VII; 
and the warlike demonstrations then made by the eitizens of Cork in favour of 
Porkin Warbock, may be brought forward to support the conjecture, and 
account for the locality in which it was found, 

About a mile further on is the village of Monkstown; it was formerly 
‚confined in the gorge of a deep and richly wooded glen, but has gradually 
‚extended along the shore, where a row of excellent houses sprung up; and 
a handsomme church, an hotel with baths, and some pretty villas, have been, 
more recently, built. The eastle of Monkstown, though now a complete 
reits, was in repair, and used as a barrack, during the last war. It was built 
in the year 1636, and, according to popular tradition, at the cost of a groat. 
To explain the enigma, the following story is told; Anastatin Goold, who 
had become the wife of John Archdeken, determined while her husband was 
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abrond, serving in the amıy of Philip of Spuin, to give him evidence of her 
thrift om his return, by surprising him with a noble residence which he might 
call his own. Her plan was, to supply the workmen with provisions and other 
articles thoy required, for which ahe chargod the ordinary price; but as she 
had made hor purchases wholesule, upon balaneing her accounts it appenred 
that the retail proßt had paid all the expenses of the structure, except four- 
pence! This model of domestic economy reposes with her husband in the 
neighbouring burial-ground of the ruined church of Temple-en-Bryn. He 
died in 1660, and a long inseription ir Latin upon the fumily vault records his 
Diety, hospitality, and other good qualities *. 

Between the two villages, Passuge and Monkstown, a delightful rond 
along the shore has been Intely formed, a little above high-water-mark, by 
eutting away the rock which descendod abruptly to the river. The depth 
‚of water here is very grent ; and it is pointed out to the stranger’s notice as 
a place where several ships have foundored, particularly one commanded by 
Captain Cole, in 1758, The formation of this rond, has, however, much 
injured a singular freak of nature called the * Giants stairs," some of which 
it has entirely displaced, Fifteen or sixteen huge knabs of rock, each many 
tons in weight, rose from the water"s edge one above tie other up the füce ot 
a vory steep rocky ascent, with nearly the regularity of n flight of steps ; and 
it required no effort of funey to pereeive the resemblance, especially when this 
extraordinary chff chanced to be viewed in profile. Suficient still remains 
to sutisly a stranger’s eurisity, notwithstanding the dismemberment; but 
they can be no longer appenled to by the credulous boatmen as the undoubted 
stairs which the Giant O’Mahony made for himself and used every night at 
twelve o'clock when he descended to his bathing-place. 

Before reaching Cove, the steamer passes Haulbowlin Island ; and betwoen 
the town of Cove and the harbour’s month are Rocky and Spike Islands—to 
which we have already made reference. Nearer the harbour's mouth, on 
the west side, is a creek called Crosshaven, remarkable from the tradition 
that it once sheltered the gallant admiral, Sir Francis Drake, when pursued 
into the harbour by a Spanish squadron. The spot where he anchored. 
is still enlled * Drake's Pool.” The Spaniards, after remuining some days 
in the “bay of Cork,” (as its harbour was then, and for some years subse- 
quently, called,) sending bonts up the Cork river in vain pursuit, and explor- 
ing in other directions, stood out to sen again, completely unable to account 

= Thor Arnhlokens wore an Anglo-Erh Aumily, wie " degenersng” haume " Hilernicen quam 


Hibernlors "—mre Th iharı she Irish themsehrr, sel none the name of Mac Ole, or Cu ie 
# forfeived” in T6B8, having followed Ihe fortunen of James II. 
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for the mysterious disappcaranco of the vessels they had chased 0 closcly and 
so kecnly, and which they, after due consideration of all the eircumstances, 
geavely concluded, could only have beon snatched from their grasp und have 


interest is, attached, from the eircumstance that the engincer oflicor who super- 
intended the formation of the unfinished fortification upon it, called Fort 

Westmarelund, which was commenced in 1791, was General—then Colonel— 
Vallancey. Here it was that the leurned and philosophic soldier commenced 
the study of the Irish langunge, instructed by one of the stone-masons under 
his orders ; and it is certainly remarkable that any Euglishman ehould have so 
completely identificd his name with Irish literary und antiquarian rescarch. 
However fanciful und visionary the theories of Vallancey may be considered, 
no one can deny that his inquiries and learning have brought to light muny 
—very many, verbal and other coineidences too extraordinary not to afford 
‚subjects for deep reflection to an inquiring mind, 

_ he town of Cove, as we have state, faces Ihe entrance to Cork harbour, 
from which, however, it is distant about five miles, Te is built on the 
‚side of a steep hill, and rises from the water's edge, terrace above terrace ; the 
mars elerated parts commanding a magnificent bird's.eye view of the extensive 





wnchorsge. The town has therefore natural udvantages of a rare order; 
so manifest are they, indeed, as almost to justify the prophecy of an English 
traveller, that in time it would supplant the prosperous city ; “ for here,” he 
add, “the merchant may discharge his cargo in the sight of his own stare- 
houses.” Cove has a sonthern aspoct, and the climate is consequently mild 
during all seasons; from Ihe nature of the site on which it stands, Core is 
almost always elcan—a fall of rain carrying its impurities into the Atlantic, 
‚On all sides the shore is covered with villas—the trees, usually stunted on the 
er gracefully and majestically : the island», and ran hendlands, 
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are 0 many imposing objects within view; und the gay yachts, which a 

tourist deseribed a century ago as “ little vessels, that for painting and gilding 

excoed those of the king at Greenwich ;” give animation and variety to the 
ling scene, 

“The Yacht Club” of Cork is said to be the oldest association of the kind 
in the United Kingdom, and it probably is so. With its “ rules and orders,” 
printed in 1765, under the name of those of the “ Cork Water Club,‘ is 
given a list of the old members of 1720 ; and reference is made to its “ ancient 
rules and constitution;"" one of the early regulations provided that no long- 
tniled wigs, large sleeves or ruflles, should be worn by any member, In 1890 
it received the prefix of “Royal,” und in 1831, the French government 
eonceded to it the privilege of free access to all the ports of France, The 
club has of Inte yeurs successfully luboured to improve the construction, 
appcintments, and management of vessels of all descriptions, and the commonest. 
‚eraft of the harbour may now vie with those belanging to any English port ; 
the skill and hardihood of the Cove boatmen and mariners are proverbial ; 
and if the kingdom ahall again require snilors to maintain the supremacy 
efthe British Hag, and give emphasis to the almost forgotten line “Britannia 
rules the waves,” the Cove of Cork will supply, at lenst, its quota. 

Previous to the war between England and her American eolonies, Cove 
consisted of little more than the mud cabins of a few fishermen, Dr, Smith, 
whose county history was published in 1750, deseribes it as “a village built 
under a steop häll, inhabited by seamen and revenue officors,” And in 175% 
John Wesley records that * there was nothing to be bought there—neither 
flosh, nor fh, nor butter, nor cheese,” and adds that he was obliged to be 
“well contented ” with some eggs and bread, “The present population of 
Cove exceeds 7000, and its character is that of nthriving and improving town, 

During the eurly part of the last century, numerous are to äneedotes 
related of the daring explaits of hostile privatoers und pirates, performed 
actually within Cork harbour, und in full view of the town of Core—if town it 
could ten be eulled—and its population. In one instance te Custom-house 
officers were made prisoners und carried off “ to larn them to spake French,” 
as was jocularly remarked. In another, after the enemy had tuken on board 
supplies of water and fresh provisions, thoy eut out such merchant-vemels as 
they considered to be worth the touble of carrying off. Soon ufter this 
occurrence insulting notices were posted in the eity of Cork bonsting of the 
achievement and inviting the eitizens generally, some of them by name, to un 
entertainment, on a particular day, which was appointed, as an acknowledgment 
of the rendy sale their goods had met with ; and, strange as it may sem, the 
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entertainment took place. These and similar-outrages, conoeived in the most 
wanton spirit, and executed in the most rockless manner, wore, almost without 
‚exeeption, the ucts of Irislmen intimately acquainted witli the localities, who. 
had entered into foreign services, Some of such enterprises were executed 
under letters ofmarque (of which we have seen one) from the Pretender; and 
many very romantic stories nre told of the semi-warlike, semi«friendly inter- 
‚course carried on between the residents upon the southern coust of Ireland 
and “the wild geose,' as the Irish metaphorically termed their expatriated 

So late as 1780, Cove had scarcely advanced beyond the dignity of a fihing 
hamlet. Soon afterwards, however, the value of Cork harbour having been 
appreciated, its Cove gradually rose into importance ; houses were built, forti- 
‚hications for defence constructed, government stores established, and it became 
ho naval station of an Admiral’a flag. Bustle, activity, and a thriving trade, 


ing 4 ERBEN ualiaial kara, eocusvenikate er. ii hemmt a 
‚some daring. privateer that. like a shark had watched the 
x it was bronglit an honouruble prize into port, Cove 
ee the light-hearted and thoughtless 
;jolly Jack tars,” paraded upand down atall hours. The 
pennant floated in the brecze, redelent with dust, pitch, whiskey, and music; 
the fddle aud bagpipes resounded in a distriet named, from what renson we 
‚konw not, “the holy ground,” unless that it was sacrod to every species cf 
frelie und disipation—a spot, by the way, from just above which 
Mr. Oreswick's viem is taken Many are ihe.odd stories told in illustration of 
the proverkial recklossness of tie suilor, and if the traditions of “ the holy 
‚ground ” could becollected, rich indeed would be the exhibition of mingled 
nautical humour and Irish wit. With “ dave-like Penco,” the glory of Covo 
‚departed. Notwithstanding the arguments and remonstrances of its inhabit- 
unts, Cove was reduced from an’ Admiral’s command to a mere naval station 
for the supply of water and provisions. Now-a-days, the appenrance of a 
ship-of-war is an event of rare occurrenee, and the arrival of a eruising 
squadron an era of so much importance as to be eelebrated in song*. But 
#4 You're welsame—yan’re welcome, 
Vico Adımlıal Malcalın, 
To anuhor ya aqandren at Ce 
And, moreoren, Ihe strangen 


Your force, and Ihe longer 
Ya war—ibe more welcome, by Jore,” Ar 
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the natural beauty of the situation of Core, the salubrity of its sea-breezes, its 
vieinity to Cork (the distanee being about ten miles), und the fucility of the 


a heetic Aush speaks of an early tamb ; or some youth, whose foeble step and 
emaciated person are evidences too strong to be doubted that consumption 
will triumph, and that his removal to a genial climate had been t00 long 
deferred, The mild air and warm southern aspeet of Core, added to the 
udvantages of seu-batling, strongly reeommend it to inralids, by whom, from 
all parts of Ireland, it is now visited*, Among those whose deaths give a 
melsncholy interest to the place, may be mentioned Tobin, the author of the 
“ Honey-Moon,” who died, within sight of land, on his passage to the West 
Indies, where he was proceeding for the recovery of his health. The Rey. 
Charles Wolfe, the author of the well-known lines upon the death of Sir John 
Moare, also died at Cove, of eonsumption, in the spring of 19%3. 

Tt is singular that the literary {ame of both Tobin and Wolfe was post- 
humona ; the world knew nothing of them or of their genins until their hearts 
were indifferont to praise, and their oars def to the voice of the charmer. 
How beautifully, and in what an affseting manner, did Sir Humphrey Davy 
pieture the melancholy glory of posthumous fame in the prologue which he 
wrote for poor Tobin’s comedy of the Honey-Moon! "The ashes of Tobin and 
Wolfe rest in the burinl-ground of the old and ruined church of Clonmel, 
about a mile to the reur of Cove. Neither the grave af the ane nor the other 
can be now identified; all we could learn was, that it had been the practice 
to bury strangers at, or near, the wost end of the church. 

On the east side of Cork harbour, und about three miles from the shore, 
is the small town of Cloyne—n bishop’s see, founded in the sixth century, by 
St. Colman. "The cathedral is a low erueiform structure. The last Bishop of 
Cloyne was Brinkley, the profound mathematieian and eminent astronomer, 
who was consecrated in 1826, and died in 1835, when the sce merged into 
that of Cork and Ro. This distinguished prelate rose from a pauper school 


® Mrd. Windel, ühe author of. un Änterening so valunble wurk, * Norbens of Cork and its Viaitg,” 
ul be fllomung Ya kopt for ten mani o£ the year 1833-4, wülh a view to exhibit he alight unge 
or varlatlon of bempernture that Ind taken place at Covo; and argoen, upon fo zrounds and upon good 
uthorlty, ht Ihone who scck 10 romavato bealdh in Continental ellmes may pereeive how atulnable It ia 
uenser howe, where extremen of heut or cold are aliko unknown, 
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in Suffolk, to the highest acientific rank of his age, and his memory will long. 
be cherished at Cloyne us one of the many eminent men of which that eity- 
Village can boast. Among the others, may be mentioned Bishop Woodward— 
‚emembered as the controversial opponent of the facetious Father O’Leary— 
who elased an argument respecting purgatory by observing, that his lordship 
might * go further and fare worse.” Cloyne was also the zesidence of the 
Alustrious Bishop Berkeley, to whom Pope aseribes 

« Brery vietue under heaven ;" 


and 1 see wliom, it is said, the poet contemplated a visit 10 Ireland, At 
Cloyne there is one of those singular round towers, which for »o long a period 
bare excited he curiosity of untiquaries—whose various theories we shall have 
to describe und comment upon in the course of our work. Its conical stone 


roof was destroyed by lightning in the year 1749. The neighbourhood of 
Cloyne abounds with natural cayes in the limestone rock : one of which, in the 
1 ground», is described by Bishop Bennett, in a letter to Dr. Parr *, 
as o “ unknown length and depth, branching to a grent distance under the 
‚and sanctified by a thousand wild tradition.“ At Castle Mary, a fine 
seat, not für from Cloyne, may be seen one of those ponderous masses of stone 
supported by smaller stones, which are populurly termed Druids’ altars, or 
“eromleachs;” and close to it is a smaller one. The ineumbent or 


* = To eplcopal hamma maps che amlahle Map Bienmett, “he at che enst end of he wilagn, a arg 
Ärregubar Wshälug, having. been alu and Amprovel by different Vnhops, but allpiher a anmfortabe and 
reilenee, The side mess the Yillnge has a very elose screon. of ie nad ahrabm, and Ihren oiher 
den 1ook 10 a Targe zunien, and a farın of four hundred neron This furm eomsltuten hat ie cnled ihe 
mens hand, in genernlly eloss to Xhe pülnen, and was intended for dho corn and attle conmumed at ıhe 
an ann The garden (a large—four seren—omilning of four quarters full of fit, pertieulanly stram- 
and raspberren, weh Ishap Merkoloy had a prediloetion for ı and sepamtei aa well as mrraundel dy 
ee large ann, uf nearly & quarter of a mile long, 
‚adorned for great parts of tn lanpih by» heie.of myrelen, six ft high, ante by Merkeley’s own hand, am 
wblch had enahı of ıhem & Jarge ball of tar pak 0 Ahir roote, 
 Atıhe end of he garden is what we call Ihe rock abrubbery, n wlk Jain under young troes amung 
eyuentered eragn of Vnestone wich hatz many feet above our honda, and ending at Ihe mouil of a care of 
eehnown Jenzih and depib, brauching to a great distance under the earth, and mneuficl by a Wbonsand wild 
;; and which I hava mo donbt aheltered the first wild Inhalitants of the town itself, eluain being Ihe 
I name for a carc, or place of miremenk 1 havo encloud Ahis plca,"' continuen Bishop Bereit, 
=orklch in a farourli apot of aine, with a Iow wall enlarge ia mit, and plante 1 wlih ahruba, which 
gro I hie aonthhonm past of Ireland (where frost is uakmemwa) in a Inxsrine of which che Mall myrtlon 1 
Ar mentionel my give yow some idem Here always pn sw part of every day; wmetämen wi dh 
uf any alias, wirh her arın in mon. On a Sunday, Ans, ıhe guter ure always dhrom open, Hat 
13 enfbuibe weghbenors mn Ändulge themnelses wilh a walk 10 Ihe eve, 
© Of Merkelay Hilo ie rememberol, ühonzlı hin beuevolenen, I have uo dubt, wos widely difed: Te 
‚made na koprovement to Ahe hause ; yet Ihe part he Inlublted wanted It mich, for ie now thmght only 
für iho Ripper servante. By stay Is the room where he Krpt hi apparatın (ortarewater, There, 
In mo chapel in (he honamı but a private dor rm che garılen Toncde to Ihe muihedral.” 
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altar stone of the great eromleach, mensures fifteen feet in length, and ia 
about eight feet wide and three und u half thick. The position of both 
is inclined ; from which it is conjectured the name * Oromleach,” the 
bending stone, is derived; ulthough many antiquaries contend for the deriva- 
tion from Crom, the Jupiter Tonans of the ancient Irish. Similar rude 
monuments are found in all parts of Ireland, und necessarily lead to an inquäry 
as to their origin and purpose. We shall avail . 
nity for considering the matter ö 

at some length ; and will here 
‚merely represent the druidical 
remains in the dememe at 
Castle Mary, The most ro- 
markable scat in the vicinity 
of Cloyne is Rostellun, the 
mansion ef the Marquis of} 
Thomond; it is modern, but ° 
‚occupies the site of an ancient 
custle ofthe Fitzgeralds, sonos- 
chals of Imokilly. In 1648, 
the notorious Lord Inchiquin—famous or infamous, according to the party 
views of the historin—obtained a grant of the estate; which grant was 
further confirmed to him in the eighteenth ycar of Charles IT. 





Before we proceed further upon our jonrney, and deseribe the northern 
division of the county—ncarly the whole of which is bounded by the county 
‚of Limerick—it will be well to picture the vehicles, in one or other of which 
the tourist will have to travel. We shall first, however, advise him to lay in 
a stock of good-humour, for petty annoyances will frequently occur, and it ia 
‚coin that pusses current everywhere, but is of espeeinl value in Ireland; anda 
plentiful supply. of water-proof elothing, for sunny June is no more to be 
trusted (han showery April. Some one has said that the only day on which 
you can be certain to escape a wetting is the 80th of February ; a day that 
never comes; and it is recorded of Mr. Fox, we believe, that whenever he 
received a visitor from Ireland, after his own brief tour in the country, his 
invarisble question was ® By the way, is that shower over yet?” Thin is, 
undoubtedly, a sad drawback upon pleasure ; the humidity of the atmosphere 
is scontinual aflliction to those who are not used to it; and ia very insuf- 
fieiontly compensated for by the fact that the gras in Ireland is ever green. 
Yet the evil is one that can be always guarded against. 


—— —,— 


Machines for. travelling in Ireland are, some of them at least, peculiar to 
the country. The stage-eonches are precisely similar to those in England, 
and travel atas rapid a rate. They, of course, run upon all the great ronds, 
and are constructed with due regard to safety and convenience. "The publie 
‚cars of M. Binnconi have however, to a large extent, displaced the regular 
‚onches, and are to be encountered in every district of the south of Ireland, 
In forın they rosemble the common outside jaunting-car, but are ealeulated to 
hold twelvo, fourtoen, or sixtoen persons ; they are well horsod, have enutious 
and exporienced drivers, are generally driven with three horses, and usually 
travel at the rate of seren Irish miles an hour; the fares averaging about 
two-penee per mile, They are open cars; but « huge apron of leather 
affords considerable protection aguinst rain ; and they may be described us, in 
all respects, very comfortable and convenient vehicle. It would be difficult 
for a stranger to conceive the immense influence which this establishment hus 
had upon the character and condition of the country ; its introduction, indeed, 
‚has been only second to thut of steum in promoting the improvement of Ireland, 
by facilitating intercourse between remote districts, and enabling the farmer to 
transuct his own business at a small expense and with little sucrifiee af time *, 
We shall deseribe the establishment of this enterprising gentleman when we 
visit Clonmel—its head-quartere. Some iden of its extent may be gatherod 
from the fact that his stud consists of 1300 horses—a larger number than her 
Majesty possesses in Treland—that his cars travel, daily, 8500 miles, and visit 
no fewer than 128 cities and towast. 

‚Post-chnises are now very seldom used ; they are to be had in the larger 
towns, and are generally elcanly and well arranged ; very different from what 
hey were when the caricatare pietured them as thatched with straw, from the 
bottem of which the traveller's logs protruded. Yor'this was scarcoly un 
exaggeration. An elderly gentleman informed us that he once made a journey 
in one ofthem; it came on to rain ; the driver drew upsuddenly and addremed 
‚hi faro—" Ahı then sir, hadn't ye better get ont and stand behind the carringe; 
it U bo only u shower.” Tho plan was adopted, for-the wet was pouring 


Ik would be Impomible 10 exngpernte the huportance of opening ronde uhromgh the Ice freqventel disrats 
D 3 The necemity which formerly existed for kocping a large arıned force there has bad, at least, tin 
‚anigood effect: = military roade” are to be found in al] quarters. One of ihe wilde mountain arets of he 
oumiy of Cack wan, a faw jeans ag, in nch a state of inmbordination au 0 be dangerous for rarellers a all 
Stadann, and a anurve of consklerable annoyance 10 te gorernment. The quonion war anked What war 
a be dana ?"* A ahrewl advier answered, " Make a rond through 11,” The advice was taken, and the 
"Bograb monntains are naw praceahle and 

4 Dario, so Inie as 1760, weiten Ihak he ur ont a ‚Ourk for Killarney, = on homebask, the ey of 
Gorbee not afanling at die Hime any not of enringe fur hie,”” 
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through the broken windows and down the dilapidated roof; and the device 
was the only mode of escaping a thorough drenching. 

the covered car,” “the inside jaunting 
the latter being the one most generally 


The cars are of three kind. 
car," and “ the outside jaunting cur ; 
in use and the only one employed 
in posting. The two former, 
indeed, can seldom be procured 
exeopt in large towns. The co- 
verod car is a comparatively rocent. 
introduction, its sole recommen- 
dation being that it is weather- 
proof, for it effectually prevents 
a view of the country except 
through the two little peep-hole 
windows in front, or by tying 
back the eil-skin eurtains behind. 
Our longer journeys were, notwithstanding, made in this machine; it pre- 
served us from many a wetting, and we endeavoured to remedy the evil 
of confinement by stopping at every promising spot, and either getting out or 
making the driver turn his vehicle round, so that, from the back,'we might 
command the prospeet we desired*, This elass of cars has of late multipliod 
grostly in all the large towns; they are, in Treland, what the hackney-eoaches 
and cabriolets are in England. 

The inside jaunting-car is not often to be hired; it is usually private pro- 
perty, and is, perhaps, the most 
comfortable, as well as elegant, of 
the vehicles ofthe country. 

The outside jauntingcar is that 
to which especial reference in made 
when speaking of the “ Irish ” car. 
It is exceedingly light, presses very 
little upon the horse, and is sfe as 
well as eonvenientz so ensy is it 
to get om amd off, that both are 
frequently done while the machine is in motion. It is always driven 














= We line dhis en in Cork for {weniy days at Ihe rate of ten aillinge a day, enpenseh of man and home 
included 4 fur two persans it is a very desirahle mode of wevelling. It in mecdlon n my that nljeein of übe 
qreatent tmetion do not ufien lie in che Leaten track, and dhat Ihe mmout interesting and pleturesgua ronda are 
ucldonm yorted, 
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with a single horse; the driver occupies a small seat in front, and the 
travellers sit back to buck *, the space between them being oecupied by “the 
well "—a sort of boot for Juggage ; but when there is only one passenger the 
driver usually places himself on the opporite seat “ to balance the en," the 
motion of which would be awkward if one side was much heavier than the 
‚other. The foot “ board” is generully of iron, and is made to move on hinges, 
so that it may be turned up to protect the eushions during rain, This foot- 
board projects considerablybeyond the wheels,and would soem to be dangerous; 
but im cnses of collision with other vehicles, a matter of no very rare oceurrence, 
the feet are raisod, and injury is sustained only by the machine. The private 
cars of this description, are, of course, 
nently and earefully made, and have a 
‚character of much elegance ; but those 
which are hired are, in general, budly 
‚built, dirty, und uncomfortable ; yet in 
ine places out of ten the travellor has 
no chance ef obtaining a vehicle ofany 
‚other description, and will often find, 
‚even in a populoustown,that if“ the car” 
be out, he must wait until its return. 
He will never have any difficulty in procuring a horse, and as to drivers, any 
“boy” will answer for the nonce; but cars are seldom more numerous than 
head ins,” thatisto say, one generally suffices for a town. In New Ros, we 
were detoined two hours before we could proceed on our road to Wexford. A 
ar, therefore, in usnally hired for a jonmey, changing horses on the ronte. 
The charge for posting is alxpence a mile for two persons, and eightpence a 
mile if the travellers exceed two. This is a rule all over the country, except 
in the eounty of Wicklow, where the rate is eightpence a milo—the conse- 
‚quence has been that the greater number of tourists hire a machine in Dublin, 
and are not eustomers at the Inns on the rond. The injurious change has 
bocn introduced by the keeper of the Hotel at Bray, who, we understood, has 
‚compelled the other postmastors to net with him, much against their inelina- 
ons; for the demand is not a just one; the prices being equal to those in 
England, where the tax upon hired vehicles is large, and whero all the other 
‚artieles connected with it will cost at Ioast double. 

"The car, or rather cart, used by the peasantry, requires some notice, Flat 





# Thie arrangernent has \en chareterised as unsoclal—but convermtion is ewily carricl on by Ieaning 
aerım “hemell." Tin dimdraniage je hat Ahe eyo_ran take Im but the half of a laudwespe: 4 eanndie rem 
Iikened it 10 the fra eharacter which limiis dhe viion 10 a ne-lded view of everything: 
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bourds are placeil across it, and upon these straw is laid, and oflen & Lrather-bed. 
"The one described in the engraving has the old fashioned wheels cut out ofnaolid 
Pieceof wood. These 
vehicles are now, 
however, neurly ob- 
solete; we met but 
few of then during - 
our Intost journey 
their unfitness hav- - 
ingbeen understood, 
they have given way 
before modern im- 
‚provement, 

In Ireland there 
are few turnpikes, 
the ropnira of the rouds usually falling upon the county, money for the 
purpose being annually voted by the grand juries. The roads are for the most 
part: good; and, of late years, a better system of surveying, so largely intro- 
duced into the country, has lcd to the formation of “new Ines” to neuzly 
every place ofimportance. The ald plan, therefore, of carrying a zond “as 
the bird fies,” up and down the steepest hills, throngh morasses, and along 
the brinks of frightful precipices, has been antirely abandoned ; and, at present, 
the carriage will, generally, require springs no stronger than those which are 
used in England*. The lover of the pieturesque indoed will not. unfre- 
quently prefer the rugged puthway of former times, and think himself amply 
repsid for grenter toil and fütigue by the prospeet opened to him from the 
mountain tops, or Ihe refreslment he derives from following the course of 
the river that rushes through the valley. He will, however, sometimes haye 
to leave the cur, and walk through a moras, over a broken bridge, or along, 
dungerous ruvines, which time has deprived of the wall that once gunrded 





® Well, howerer, have some obserrtlonn to offer on ih subject herwafter ; and orpecally I referonee 
vetherough and earelem way in wılch he ran are kept in repair; the stanea that ro lad down heing general 
ge knoba, hat nt rerann for year ar two hefora they ionily broken. This method of Impruwo- 
in by the peaanntry sarvantcally alle * powder pasement." We had once aralhee whiinaiel lnsiraion 
Wit adrantagen. 1 un harses, ihe Tanfland 04 he fun came ta au auge 
door, and palkey I base four hurnen far ihe 
rar Vefune wilh bat io. ® Oht”" he roll, + ba 
‚lied by.» rund In the vnlty of Cork, bet villngen uf Cnrigeline and Monke- 

old, and, necordlng tn the ancient plan, hilly; 10 avokt a eonalderahle elevation, a plc of’ 
some time ago, substitaing a dem lat for a stnp | but #0 defeotice de dhe graundewark 
Chat al ravellrn wohl, taklg che NN in profsrenen, The new werk I, Aberefar, per 
fetly oem; and will continue sw un the «14 ron has beeonne enirel; 
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it. ‘Our friend Mr. Wälles has supplied us with a aketch, that may convey 
some idea of the “ perils 


hend how it is that fhmi- 
liar places have removed. 
further from euch other. 
We usked of one of them 
the distance from Cork to \ 
Kinsale: * Troth, sir,” he 
answered, “it's hard ta 
say; not long ago "was 
twelve milen; but they've been flinging stones at each other (fixing mile- 
‚stones), and Kinsale is druv a good step farther from Cork ; it's English roads 
they're made of them ; wirha bad luck to them—it’s everything Trish they’re 
taking, from us—excopt the poverty and the sod.” 

‚Persons who have never travelled in Ireland can have but a very inadequate 
idea of the wit and humour of tlıe Irish car-drivers., They are for the most 
part a thoughtlessand reckless set of men, living upon chances, always " taking 
the world nisy "—that is to say, luving no cure far the morrow, und seldom 
being owners of a more extensive wardrobe than the nondescript mixture they 
arry about iheir persons, They une the oppositws in all respeots of dhe Englich 
postilions—the Iatter do their duty, but seldom familiarise their “ füres” to the 
sound of their voices ; in nine cases out of ten the traveller never exchanges 
a word with his post-boy ; a touch of the hat acknowledges the gratuity when 
“the stage” is ended, and the driver haying consigued his charge to his suc- 
oessor, departs umally in ignorance whether his chaise has contained man, 
woman, or child. Ho neither knows, nor cares for, aught of their concerns, 
‚except that he is to advance so many miles upon such a rond, according to the 








instructions of his employer. The Irish driver, on the contrary, will aseertain, 
‚during your progress, where you come from, where you are going, anıl, very 
often, what you are going about, He has a hundred ways of wiling himself 
into your confidence, and is sure to put in a word or two upon every available 
‚opportunity ; yet in such a manner as to render it impossible for yon to subject 
him to the charge of impertinence. Indeed it is a striking peculinrity of 
the lower classes of the Trish that they can be familiar without being presuming ; 
tender advice without appoaring intrusive ; and even command your movements 
without seeming to interfere, in the least, with your own free-will. This quality 
the car-driver onjoys to perfection, We engaged one at Cloghoen. "Ah 
then is it to Cahir ye’'re going, sie "—and iv’s from Lismore ye’se coming, Tl 
80 bail,” = You’ve made a good guess.” “ Maybe it’ to my lord’s III be 
driving ye?” Not so lucky this time.” “To Mr. Grubbs did yo say, 
sir?” “No.” * Well then it's ta Mr. Fennell’s yer honour’ll be telling me 
to drive ye?” “Yes” “Is itto Mr. Joe Fennell’s, or Mr. Jonas Fennell’s, 
or Mr. Fennell’s of the cottage?” And then came a long history of all of the 
name who dwell in or near one of the prettiest and cleancst towns of Ireland ; 
—“ the quakers, yer honour, all owing to the quakers,” quoth our driver, ne 
he gave his steed Ihe whip to “ go in style” up the long avenue. 

A fow characteristie anedotes of the genus may amuse our venders, Some 
one tells a story of a fellow who on grumbling at the shilling gratuity at 
his journey's end, said in a aly under tone, “ Faith it’ not putting me of 
with this ye’d be, if ye knew but all.” "The traveller’s curiosity was exeited, 
“ What do you mean?” Oh fuix ! that "ud be telling.” Another ahälling 
was tendered. “ And now,” askedt he gentleman, “ what do you mean by 
saying if yon knew but all?”  * Zat 7 drum yer honaur the last three 
miles widout a linch-pin” We had ourselves once a touching applica- 
tion for the string of our eloak * to tie up a small bit of the harness thnt was 
broke into smithereens from the weight of the hill.” * Will I pay the pike or 
drive at it, plase yer honour ?” was the exelamation of a driver to his passenger, 
as he suddenly dxew up a fow yards from the turnpike-gate. One of Hierichest 
‚characters of the class, we encountered on the rond from Ross to Wexford ; 
he told us how he got his first situation —“ The masther had two beautiful 
English horses, and he wanted a careful man to drive them; he was a mighty 
pleusant gintleman, und loved a joke. Well, there was as many as filteen 
afther the place, and the first that wint up to him, * Now, my man,’ says he, 
“tell mie, says he, “how neur the edge of a preeipice would yon undertake to 
drive my carringe!” So the boy considered, and he anys, says he, * Within a 
foot, plaze yer honour, and no harm.’—* Very well,'says he, * go down, and 
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TIl give ye yer answer by-and-by:” So the next came up, and said he’d be 
bound to. carry "em within half u foot; and the next sid five inches; and 
another—a dandyfied chap intirely—was so mighty nice, that he wonld drive 
it within © three inches and a half, he’d go bail.’ Well, at last my turn came, 
and when his honour axed me how nigh I wonld drive his carringe to a 
precipice, I snid, says I, * Plaze yor honour, I'd keep as für aff it as I omıld?’— 
* Very well, Misther Byrne,’ says he, “ you're my conchman,'says he. Och, 
the roar there was in the kitchen whin I wint down and tould the joke !” 
"When Mr, V——, the assistant Poor Law Commissioner, first visited Cork, the 
eoach by which he arrived set him down next door to the Imperial Hotel—his 
place of destination. Not being aware of this füct, he ordered a car, und gavo 
his direction to the driver. The fellow conducted him round the town, and 
through various streets and lanes, and after an hour’s driving placed him at the 
hotel entrance, demanding and receiving a um of five ahillings, which his 
victim vomeidered a reusonable charge. A few minutes afterwards he discovered 
the trick that had been played upon him. 

The ear-drivers wlio ply in the streets look as if they duly regarded their 
omm esse, and that business was, with them, a secondary consideration. You 
sometimes find them standing on the paveiment, their handkerchiefs Monting 
'negligently round their necks and their long lose coats Aapping about their 
logs—or lounging on the bur or box of their car or jingle, touching their hats 
with a leering eivility—or elerating what serves for a whip if they think a füre 
is appronching 5 to sce them thus you would imagine them heedless of their 
interests; but nak a question of one touching time or distance, and the whole 
body start immodintely into life and activity. “ Ah thin sure it isn’t he that 
‚can tell yer honour the distance ; but Tl tell ye what he can do—double it." 
“Ta first on the stand, und see what a benutiful Auste I have.” * Thin!” 
“Ob bedad ahe's not thin—faix it. was myself was obligated to put her on a 
rogiment to get her into racing order ; sho was so over and above fat.” = Alı 
sure it jen’t geing to trust, yerself on an outside car yo are, and the rain 
gothering itself in ocean above yer head ; just come a piece of the way in 
this, yer honour. Sure it’s aisy enough to get ont if ye don't like it,” 
= Don't be beguiling the strange lady and gentleman wid yer gosther, Micky ; 
sure ye know that garron won't lave the stand, barrin yo givo him yor osth, 
before a witnem, it's home to the stable he's going.” "*Bedad! I'd scorn to 
ax the likes of ye into my beautiful jingle—burrin’ it was the best in Cork, 
whichit is. Sure it’« only my füre Pl as—laving any other little thrifle to yer 
honour—on account of the wife and children.” This “ lenving to your 
honour "* is, byıthe way, ulways a most expensive mode of payment. 
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"The car-drivers in Cork and Dublin seem also to haye an especial eye on 
the goings and comings of the inhabitants. We stopped one morning to knack 
at a gentleman’s door; a lazy-looking “ jingle boy " was lounging against the 
area rails. “Oh bodad!” he said, shifting his position, * ia Mr. so and so 
ye’r wantin', he’s of these two hours to Cove, and a fine shaking heil get on 
Lary Clooney's car, if’ he gets no worse, sorra a spring on it these twelve 

ing a tow«rope.” 

In England and in France the postilions bully you out of your money—in 
Ireland they coax or laugh it out of your pockets. = Well, P’m not going to 
deny but it’s all I have a right to, but I’d like another little shilling, to show 
the pcoplo that yer honour was satisficd, and had a regard for the counthry.” 
—* I've waited yer honour's leisure this ever #0 long,” said one follow, “till 
ye'd have timo to make me the little present ye war thinking af” We took a 
short excursion one morning, somewhat early, and the horse on descending a 
hill commenced kicking in such an extesordinary manner, Hat instend of 
becoming alarmed we laughed heartily at the oddity and obstinaey of the 
animal, which, aided by the npologies und explanations of the driver, 
were inconceivably Iudierous :—" Look now, ma'am, it’s the quietest baste in. 
Ircland,” [kick, kick,] “ but it's a small taste frolicsome, out of play,” [kick, 
kick, kick.] [Aside to the horse] “I’1give it ye, ye biste, whin I get ye 
home, to be exposing me this way.” [Aloud.] “ It's tho blood yo-son, sir, the 
rale quality blood that’s in it—sure his mother won the plate at the Curragh 
* Kildare, and it’s only too quiet this erayture is," [kiek.] [Aside.] “Ah, ye 
venomous sarpint, ye'r at it agin.” “ Except when it goes out too early of a 
mornin’—it understands the fashions, and I never get much good of him 
before tin or half-past tin, any way.” The poor animal, who “ understood 
the fashions,” looked as if he had not tasted onts for a month, and yet he 
was the most determined kicker on a hill’s side, we ever encounterod. In the 
end, to get home the descendant of noble blood, the driver was actually obliged 
to turn the car round, und back it for nearly half a mile, to te bottom of the 
ill. On our return the man was amply paid; he tumed over and over the 
money in his hand, glaneing his eye up and around with an expression of cunning 
we cannot easily forget “ Are yon not satisfied?” was our natural inguiry. 
= Olı yes, quite sutisfied, and Pin sure yer honours war satisficd too—only the 
lady laughed so hard at the baste’s tricks, that I thought yer honour would 
give me another little sixpence.”” 

Such are the fellows who drive, according to their own showing, “ for the 
convaynience of the quality.” Sly, inquisitive, good-natured, ready-witted, 
noisy; and, when whirkey was in the ascendant, sometimes. insolent, yet 
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mingling their very insolenee with a ripo human that usually disumed 
anger—the Irish car-driver is altogether different from a * jarvy ” of any other 
onntry. It is imposible for us to forget onr Janding at Kingston +—the 
tribe which congregate outside the rail-road wall, offering to tuke you and your 
luggage for “next to nothing, or nothing at all, if it be plazing to you ;” 
endeavouring to divert attention from the fizzing truin, by every possible and 
Ämpossible means ;—waring their whips in the air—linging to the outer walls 
like so many euts—chattering, swearing, shouting, lying—without the smallest 
Yiritings of eonscience. 

= Faith, sir, it isn’t because the coach rond is shorter and pleasunter, and 
‚gone in half the time of the train yer honour, that I spake—only because of 
the lady and yerscli, sir. Ob, then iv! bo a wooful thing afher escaping the 
dangera of tho say, to see that sweet lady blown up aky high, or erushed into 
smithereens under Hint baste of a dirty ingine. Sure its the luly's life, and 
the honour of ould Ireland I'm thinkin' of, sir. I’d be sorry to see her 
mangled the way you know, Tim, the poor womun un’ her deur innocent 
babby was kilt intirely yesterday morning!” "This was said to ourselves two 
years ago ; while the spenker, having drawn his car as close as possible to the 
barzier, stood on his driving seat leaning one hand on the wall that very 
properly protects the rail-rond, and flourishing his whip in the air.  Pay- 
tronise the counthry, sir,'" exelaimed another. *“ Paythriotism for ever and no 
rail ronds ! to tho dickens with them.” “ And those who go by them,” added 
an ill-looking fellow, twisting his shoulders, and casting a most malicious scowl 
from a eountenance set in a binck frame of dingy whiskers. * Hould yer 
tongup, yesinner I” excluimed another, with an ironical, half serious expression. 
‚of face ; “it's down upon yer hard hearted knees you ought to go, to pray for 
the poor deluded strangers in a furrin land, as this is to them, that don't know 
better than to thrust their innocent limbs into ould Nick’s punch-bowl. Ye 
never see Dublin my darlints—und more's the pity—for it's a benutiful city. 
Yelll be spilt like a drop of im milk, and smashed like a mealy potato !— 
before ye reach the station—the only station in the country I never cared to 
pind much time at.” “ Hore's a beautiful car—a handsome car—an illigant 
eur] room for four, and two in the well,” bawled forth another. “ And 
‚nothin! ‚#0 pay—nothin® to pay—ack Dawson only wants them—for the 
‚pleasure of their company.” And the last human sound we distinguished 
while the train was in the act of starting, was a yell of exeeration at the 


The driver of the common cart, the “ Paddys " met with in every public rond 
‚and bye-lane, are altogether of an opposite nature. Some (the juveniles) in 
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broad-leared straw hats and loose* Hlannel juckets, sehlom encumbered with 
shoes, lounging or rolicking, or monnted on the Ican backs af their horsen ; 
others, old rondsters, in long heavy groy or blue frieze eoatn; hats worn into 
every huc and shape by long service, either dangling their legs from the of 
shaft of the car; or strotchod along it, if it be empty, in a state closly 
approximating to sleep. 

If you are in a partieular hurry, and want to pass a füllow of (his description 
‚on the road, there are ten chances 10 one he will let you go by, at last, without 
allowing you to ascertain whether his koeping s0 persereringly «m the right, 
when he ought to have been on the left—or on the left when he ought to have 
been on the right—was the effeet of ignorance or a determination not so much to 
annoy, as to be amuscd at your expense. The probability is that when 
yon are füirly out of sight he Ianghs merrily, and oxelaims, “ Well, I got a 
good rize out of "om any how; how particular they war about the side, 
as if it mattered a traneen which was right, or which was wrong, #0 they got 
= Here’s u botlier,” exchkims the driver of your city jingle, perceiving a 
string of cars in the midst of the road; he shouts to them to get out of tlie 
way; two or throe on the line, entching hold of their horses’ heads, turn 
abruptly to the left ; one ortwo others twist off tothe right—while tlie advance 
guard, apparently, neither sec nor hear the admonition of the perplexed 
‚charioteer, * To the dickens with you!” he exclaims ;—* we thought yon 
wanted ns out of yer way," is the ready reply. "Will ye go an?" 
“Bedad, we've never stopt all day.” "Will you draw to the let?” “+ Why 
didn't ye tell us that before! Which is tho left?” usks m ragged wag, 
keoping his horse and car positively across the road, and: making the 
inguiry in a humble voice, while his eyes dance with mischief—* Will 
ye bo plazed to tell us the differ, sir? how do poor ignorant boys like us 
know 2" 

We overtook a line of this nature one morning near Cork ; cheerful, lazy- 
looking fellows, returning to the country with empty cars, and lolling in thern 
with evident delight. They were bent on tormenting; for no sooner did one 
‚get out ofthe way than another got into it. Our machine was oovered, so that 
they could not see who was inside, The driver managed to pas two, and one 
of the men immediately hallooed to his companions—"“ Boys, boys, I say, show 
Fer manners—there's a lady in the car.” "Thieıwns enough; they proved in a 











# Ifihe Hriahman war not to Drmly weilte to hate, wo aha propose Fur hie sonarsiun a plan 
For providing Yin boys with juekets; amely. eutting off Uhe Wils of häs unwiells big cum; il is n sumsinin. 
ustoun wien walking to thrmw il over he left arm, nnd ii has always appwarei (0 us an unnecesuy waste ei 
lot. 
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moment that they did know right from wrong, and tonchei their hats as we 
pussed—their native politeness conquering their desire for fun, 

Nothing can be more distinct tan the air and manner, not only of the 
men, but of the very horses employed in ngricultural labour in England, 
and in Ireland. ‘The English peasant is well clad, erect, and intent on his 
business; there is nothing particularly cheerful or intelligent in his appenrunce, 
though there is much of good nature about him; and his warm jacket, his 
worsted stockings, his strong shoes, his substantial whip, which he rather 
supports than holds, tell of his comforts; he walks firmly and at a good pace 
by the side of his charge, and keeps, enutiously, on the right side of the rond. 
The very horse has an attempt at an uristocratic curve in his muscular neck, 
and is perfectly ware that the sooner his journey in performed, so much the 
sooner will his cold nose dip into its bag of warm oats. 

The Englichman pause as he passes nlong, und after “who-ning ” to his 
horse, looks over the hedge to ascertain the state of the crops, be it ont, wheat, 
or barley—he has an interest in all, because he partakes of all. The Trishman 
ensts many a lock at the potato fields, Zut at no other, and he breathes a deep and 
enrnest prayer “that the Lard will stand the poor man's friend, and not send 
them another hard summer.” We used to blame them severely for their 
loiterings, and we still decply Iament that they arc not taughtthe valne of time 
hy being paid in proportion to its employment, About eight years ago, driving 
through one ofthe poorest distriets in Ireland, we overtook a man who was 
literally ereeping along by the side of his little car, which was filled with sen 
or. “Yan do not wer in haste with your work,” we observed, in n some- 
what reproachful tone, 

“ In haste with my work!" he answered. “ Good bless you | it's little yon 
‚orthe likes of you knows the sort of encouragement I get to be in ‘ haste with 
my work.” You pass us by with warm blood in yer veins, and the strength of” 
the counthry in yer bones ; and God keep it to ye. Ye pass us by on yer ensy 
‚cars, dran by well-fed horses, and drov' by light hearts, and yo see a poor 
man like myself by the rond side, whose steps are heavy with throuble, and 
who knows that whether he makes haste or not, all ho can enm will hardly 
keep him an’ his from black starvation. We have no encouragement in these 
parts to be in “haste with our work.” This load is not for my own garden—I 
have sone now. Wliat good is it for a poor man to work quick? sure he only 
doubles his labour, and gets no more pay; or what good is it for him,” he 
added bitterly, * what good is it for him to be put slavin’ on the world at all 
at all! except,” he continued, and he raised his hat as he uttered the words, 
“= that it's the will of the Almighty—and that’s enough—praise be to His name!" 
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We would entreat tlıc travellerto pause and inquire ıofy the contrast in so 
‚great between the activity of u maturally slow people and the tardinem of a 
nnturally quick people—and reftect a little befare he adds the brand of indo- 
lence to the many brands that have boen inflicted on the Irish character. An 
Irihman wants neither energy nor activity when cause is shown him why he 
should be energetic and active; his great want is perseveranee. We have 
often thought that good landlords could conquer even the semblance of loitering 
amongst their labourers, if they paid by the work done rather than: the day, 
apportioning it #0 that the poasant, withont overtaxing his strength, hy being 
Ändustrions conld earn a penny or two-pence more, Auily, by stendy endurance ; 
but upon this topie we shall have to dilate hereafter. 

In country towns there are no public stands for cars of any kind: they can 
be hired, a wo have intimated, at the principul Inn, or, usit is generally callud, 
the “first Hotel.” Sometimes individuals manage to “ start a can,” or “nor 
up u jingle,” und in such cuses drive it themselves; those persons ure usually 
well-informed in legends and localities, und always well pleased to obtain 
listener. The most amusing of the class we ever knew, was a tall, lanky 
fellow, whose real name was Mogue Furlong, but who was better known in 
his own particular district as “ Mogue the Rattler.” Mogue was in the eon- 
fidence of many a youth and maiden, for, as he said, the jaunting-car was the 
most convanient thing for “ coortin'” that ever was inyinted. * Ye soo,” 
said the Rattler, “ I know at once when people are married or single ; if they’re 
heeping company, they tell me to balance the car by sitting on the othor side— 
For the sahe of the horse, to be sure I-if they're married, bedad! they let me 
keep my own sate, and balance it themselves !” 

A proud man was Mogue when tho liberality of a gentleman—whose hand, 
while he had life, never closed upon his purse—enabled him to set up a car for, 
as he said, “the convanience of the neighbours, and his own profit‘” Mogue 
was a patriot, and had his car painted a bright green ; and as’he desired the 
country at large to be informed of his wealth, he had an inseription om the 
back of his vehicle, “ Mogue Furlong his car for the public and his frienda 
Iavos home twice a weck wind and weather permiting—P.8. let on hire when 
not goin'” Moguo sported a vory loose, ill fitting coat, n huge whip, with a 
lash long enough, as he sid, “to keep the childre and the pigs from under 
the horse's foot,” and his “nei” benver was an “ ould” hat belonging to the 
eöachman at the big house, a tributary offering to the Rattler’s new “ vooationz" 
as, however, the eonchman’s hend was large and Mogue’s small, he was obliged 
to stuff it: with n wisp of hay, or straw, or some such material, to render it 
“ a beautiful fit,” and he genernlly managed by such means to keep it off his 
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eos; he wus a very tall, powerful man, but gentle and good-tempered, as 
powerful men: usually are. During the summer he had abundant occupation 
in driving “ the Bathers” (he lived in u sen-side village) to the sen. No 
matter how many crowdgd into his car ; “the more the merrier” was 
sonstant observation, (“three of a side und two in the well,”) and he 
alded not a little to make them merry, for he was the very soul of slyand 
‚quiet humonr, In those days the “ Flirting Cushion,” that well-stuffed and most 
lounging appendage to a modern outside car was not known; and we have 
sen threo or four children laughing in “ the well,” while mamas, grown-up 
sisters, and nurses crowded the sides, Twice a weck Mogue repaired, “ wind 
‚and wosther permätting,” to the county town, and certainly no one envied his 
oecupation; everything that the inventive faculties of a whole parish—in which 
were ten or & dozen rustic beauties—everything, from a pennyworth af mixed 
hair-pins up to a bonnet, from a “ quarten of tea” to a side of pork, was 
Moguc expected to convey für next to nothing—or pur& love. “ Ah thin, 
Mogue honey, don’t forget the crooked comb; what"! I do if you do,and the 
‚daneto be to-morrow evening !—here’s themoney.” “ And for the carringe, 
Nelly?” “Oh, Til owe ye for that.” “Ah, thin, Misther Mogue, don't 
forget the bit af u slate for the boy, this time unyhow. Sure he’s losing the 
figures for want of it intirely.” “ Mr. Mogue, sir,” whispers a tall gawky 
“Ind, looking fitter to go to school than think of “ such things "—" here's the 
‚size affher finger, yc see ; try it on yer own little one, will ye, for fear ya'd 
lose the measure?” “Ah thin, don't bother us with such nonsense yo grate 
"bosthoon,”” was Mogue’s reply. “Sure the kay of the door served your 
‚fathor's turn, and it may yours's.” “The diekens a kay to the door at all, at 
all," answered the youth ; “but the priest is grown particular about a ring, 
and ye needn't drend the money, for here’s the half of itz and don’ bo 
kinderin’ us, Mogue, like a darlin' man, and it so nigh Lent. Il pay ye 
honest, and äf yo don't tako my word, tho little girl herselfs outside—and will 
g0 bail—ond you never misdoubted the word of one belonging to har.” 
‚Christmas, however, was Mogue’s time of importance ; he had to please 
all the ladics then, and not a few ofthe rich farmers’ wives—in the choice of 
‚pudding plums, jar ruisins, sweet und bitter almonds, beef suct, Christmas 
‚eundles, kitchen candles, citrons, with a host of et ceteras. He had to convey 
presents of turkeys and eggs from the dwellers in the country to those in the 
town; and presents of town cheer from those in the town to friends in the 








The ifth Christmas after Mogue bocame a man of substance, had come 
round. It was a fine clear evening when he repairod 10 the dwolling of his 
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friend, the old gentleman, who had set him up in the first instanco as a eur- 
driver ; in three daysmore this old gentloman wonld have spent sixty Christmas 
days in the house where five generations had preceded him ; und Mogue Furlong 
came, once again, to take orders for tho Christmas füre, He had heurd 
rumours that the 'squire's eircumstances were changed for the worse, and in 
accordance with that beautiful Irish feeling which renders the Irish doubly 
respectful to the relies of good old times, when “in trouble,” Mogue on 
being sent for to the purlour bowed much lower, and was much more civil 
than usua] ; but his heart smote him when the gentleman’s daughter placed in 
his hands a für ahorter list than heretofore of the fare that was required. 

“ There's only Mary and I now,” observed the "squire ; "the boys are all 
away, and we do not want much, do we, Mary?" Mary smiled and turned 
away ; Mogue saw ahe did s0 to hide her tears. 

“Well!” exchimed the grover's wife; “ I must say, Mogus Furlong, ye'r 
the hardost to plaze of any man I ever see. Why, they're the sume currants 
you let me put up for Mrs. Horrugan.” * They'l do very well for Mis. 
Horragan ; but there’s a dale in the differ between buying for her and Miss 
Mary of the big house.” * And is this al? hey've ordered ?” said Ihe woran, 
natching the list out of the car-driver's hand. * Well, if ever I see such a 
mane, poor order from u gentleman’s house.”  Yemuy keep yer currants, 
Mrs. White, ma’am,” he said, having repossessed himself of the order. * Ye 
muy keep yer currants us change for yer impedence, in daring to look at my 
Papers; and sce what ye'lldo without ray eustom. See that now, Mrs. White, 
that’s the price of your curosity, ma’am!” and Mogue walked off in ferce 
anger to another grocer’s, despite the efforts of Mrs. White to obtaim 
reconeilistion. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “ who would ever drame of his firing up that ways 
and indoed it’s myself is sorry to hear what I heard about the family, they 
war good people—" 

“ And good customers,” added one of the «hop loungers. 

“I'm not going to deny that,” replied Mrs. White ; “ but they always had 
he worth of their money,” 

“Small blame to them; ye did not ar thom to have more, Mrs. White 2” 
‚observed a caustic blacksmitl. 

“ T shall let them know Mogue’s impudence, and get him broke,” she said, 
tossing one scule into another as they swung from the beum, and wiping the 
romnants of the * soft sugar” into the drawer with her hand. “ Tshall eer- 
tainly let them know Mogue’s impudence.'” 

Mogue Furlong heard that dny much, which made his heart ache; 
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meeting the servant of his patron’s attorney strolling down the street, 
he asked him * if his master had said anything about he knew who?” 

= No 5" the only thing he had heard was, that if the old gentleman could 
bo kopt out of the way and froo from arrest for a few months, there was no 
‚doubt his affairs would come round ; “ but,” added the man, “I did hear my 
master say 10 Mr. Lacey, just when I stopt to poke the fire, * that he was to0 
fond of staying in the old wall. ” 

This troubled the honest car-driver a good deal ; but he’had much to think 
of, und though he made excellent baste—that is, excellent haste when the 
delays of Irish shopping are taken into consideration—the Dublin mail had 
urrived, and the evening closed into night before he was ready to depart. 

Mogue had packed his commissions on the car with exeeeding care, and 
had just admonished the mare, for the fifth time, that it was his desire she 
should forthwith proceed an her way, when two men advanced, and signifled 
their design to travel to his own sen-side village that very night. Mogus 
immediately sct about re-arranging his packuges, und bulancod his passengers 
according to the usual mode, one at each side ; they were evidently strangers 
to the neighbourhood, and, ns Mogue opined, anything but * the rale gentry, 
for they never left a fürthing wilh the beggars.” Before they had prooeedud 
half a mile, they eommenced questioning the car-drivor ; and he was nothing 
loth to reply to their interrognteries according to the most approved Irish 
fashion—by himself becoming a quostioner, He obsorved, however, that they 
were remarkably guarded in their replies ; but suddenly, contrary to his usual 
pructice, Mogue himself becume communientive, and found that his informa- 
tion was received with avidity. They nskei u fow leading questions touching 
the habits of his patren, the old squire, of whom the cur-driver spoke in any- 
thing but a kind or respectful manner; and so they jogged en together until 
hey came to a certain cross-road, where Mogue’s mare wanted to get the reins 
between her teeth and go one way, while her master was even more obstinnte 
in his resolve that ahe ahould go another. At Inst, by the dint of blowa and 
abuse, he succoeded in compelling her to take the niountain road ; though she 
every moment signified her determination to have her own way, if pomible, 
by backing into the ditch, or tuming her head towards the place ale 
had left, 


“One would think your horse ought to know the road home,” said one of 
the men. 

“= Know it!” repeated Mogue, “ why iv» she that does; only, poor thing, 
ir’ hor nature ya #00 (go on, do, or III make ye, ye baste)—her fonl that’s at 
my brother’, a piece down that boreen—I brought her from it this morning, 
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leaving my other horse there, just for a change of grass, which is very whole- 
some this time of year.” 

In this little account Mogue Furlong perpetrated three falsehoods; “ the 
mare” never had a foal, he, himself, never had a brother, and as to his having 
a second horse——! 

Leaving Mogue to pursue his journey, we must relate what occurred at 
the "squire’s. 

“I wonder,” said Mary to her father, “what can possibly have delayed 
Mogue Furlong; it is now half-past ten: they say in the kitchen they never 
remember him to have been so late since the last heavy fall of snow.” 

The old gentleman, who had been walking up and down the room, with a 
restless step, paused. “I wish he was come, my dear—I wish he was ;” 
and then he sighed heavily and resumed his walk. 

“If you plaze, Miss,” said the cook, poking in her head, while she held 
the knob of the door in the folds of her apron, “ we’ve no kitchen-candles, 
and the groom says he darn’t go to the stable "till Mogue comes home, on 
account of the lanthorn that he took to get mended ; and it’s what I wanted 
to know, what is to be done about the suet, for ’till Mogue comes—” 

“ Let me hear no more of Mogue,” interrupted the ’squire in anger—the 
quick, sudden anger, not of an evil temper, but of a mind ill at ease—“ let 
me hear no more of him, I suppose the fellow is drunk. Ishall have no letters 
to-night. Come, Mary, it is time to go to bed.” 

Mary could not rest; but if the gentle girl had been inclined to retire 
to her own room, the heavy tramp of her father’s footsteps overhead 
would have banished repose; the apartment had once been handsomely 
furnished ; now all looked chill and loncly, and the snuff of a candle that 
was dying in the socket only rendered more intense the darkness that 
cloaked the distant parts. Suddenly the bough of an aged oak, which grew 
almost against the window, became violently agitated, and at the same instant 
she saw a man look into the room. Her first impulse was to seream, 
but she checked herself and rushed to the door. “ Miss Mary—Miss Mary— 
stop—stop—sure its Mogue, avourneen, Miss, machree!” And the voice 
was very distinctly heard through the crack in a board which had replaced a 
broken pane. Mary opened the window. “There's a dim light in the 
masther’s room, and that’s his step all the world over,” said Mogue, after 
shaking the sleet of a December night off his rugged coat; “I’ve had a 
troublesome time of it, but it’s all safe now !” he continued, “ at least for the 
present. Bedad, I’ve netted ’em as nate as ever a rabbit was netted in its 
own burrow ; and yet I'd rather the masther would quit for a while, for there’s 
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more of the same varmint where them came from—and if you'll only teust 
ne, 1’d get the gig rendy in a jiffy, and drive his honour to London, or the 
world's end—and it’s a long lane that has no tuning. I came on the «ly, for 
there's no knowing who's who, Do, Miss Mary, just show the masther the 
rights of it, and tell him that Mogue Furlong the car-driver has a grateful 
heart in his bosom. Sure what would I be now—only a spalpeen like the 
zest.of the boys—only for him. "Tell him I'll go to Denth’s door for him ou 
the jaunting-car and bring him back. Sure its his own car ; and the mare, 
bad coss to her, had almost sould the pass on me—but for the management, 
‚Go, alana, for every minute is goold to us now.” 

Mary would not go until slie knew what ahe had to tell ; which simply was 
that Mogue had ascertained his fellow travellers to be sheriff’s officers armed 
with the law either to take the old 'squire or put execution into the house, as 
he said, to “ blow it up;” that being certain of this by their offering him a 
bribe to let them “step in with him” when discharging his cargo, and also find- 
ing tlint they were igmorant of the road, he took them “ fair and aisy” ton * 
cousin of his own, where he persuaded them 10 aliglit—the nigcht was so cold, 
just ta get a drop to keop the life in them. Having succeeded s0 far, there 
was Iittle difeulty, when their object and oceupation was known, in prvalling 
‚on “the boys," then in the shebeen house, to forcibly bind them hand and 
foot and koep them there for as many hours as Mogue should command them 
wo to do, 

“The never such divarshion was in my cousin’s house,” said the car-manı, 
“since as good ns five yenrs ngo, when the same boys made James Logan the 
‚gauger dance the sailor’s hornpipe on a hot griddle. They war making 'em 
drink the downfal of the law on the Hat of their backs when I left %em, und 
feeding "en with a spoon like fighting cocks. Fuix, I was gladl to see the poor 
fellows s0 full of innocent mirth of a Christemas eve 1" 

The squire took the hint, and left for a time the old walls ; but only to 
return to them for the rest of his days with a small real, instead of a large 
sominalincome. "The sherif®s officers talked of actions for false imprisonment, but 
they did not put. the threat into execution ; and the grateful car-man has now 
really two horscs, and is the most welcome of all guestsin the old "squire’s hall. 


"We have described the principal objects of attınction on the southern bank 
‚of the river; those to the north are, however, of equal interest and beauty, 
‚and among Ihe most conspicuous is the pretty village of Glanmire, with its 
small but clear und graceful river—thickly wooded—one of the latest tribu- 
taries which the Le» receives. 
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‚On the north side of the grent island on which Cove stands, and on tie 
direct road from Cork to Youghall, are the small towns ef Middleton and 
Cnstlemartyr ; the former from its facilities for water-carringe enjoys consider- 
able trade; the latter has the advantage of a resident proprietor—the Earl of 
Shannon, whose seat is in the immediate neighbourhood. Yonghall has long 
occupied a prominent station in Trish history®, It is situated at the mouth of 
the romantie river Blackwater ; but the fine and picturesque harbour has the 
disadvantage of a Bar, by which it is rendered ofen dangerous, and which 
‚effectually prevents competition with its sufer neighbaur of Cork, The town 
is at the base of a steep hill; and, as with most of the smaller Irish towns, 
consists prineipally of one lang street. "The tower represented in the annexed 
print, stands near the entrance to tlie 
harbour; tradition states it to have 
been a light-house in uncient mes; 
and it is more tan probable that to 
this objeot M. Boullaye le Gonz, 
(whose tour in Ireland, in 1644, has 
been Iately republished) refera ns 
*“ formerly part of a convent of nuns, 
‚of which thore remaina a tawer enlled 
the nunnery, ypon which they used 
to Tight torches to emablo vorsels to 
come into harbour during the night.” 
Abont the same period Sir William 
Penn mentions his having received a 
letter ftom the governor of Yonghall, 
desiring him to take notice that when 
the town wanted to communicate with 
his squadron, “the signal should be 
a fire on the top of the abbey tower, near the point on the west side of the 
harbour’s mouth.” Close to this tower is u piece of land in which it is said 
Sir Walter Raleigh planted the first potatoes that were grown in Ireland; the 
hononr, however, ix disputed by the garden which adjoins the college house in 
which he lived, 

There is little donbt that. the first potatoes grown in the British empire 
were planted at Vonghall—probably in 1586—by Sir Walter Raleizch, who 

® We were serompanleil on our visit 10 Yuoghall an Liemure, and sulsequendy inte Tipperary, I 
Willem Willen Faq, of Cork—an nccomplisheil artist, 10 whoım the renders of ıhis work will be Targelr 


indebied; and from whune olmervalion, Information unl esperiener, we derived ns much beneflt an we nl fm 
hie peneil. 
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II was closely connected with the town, of which he was Mayor in 1588%. Itis 
‚statod by Dr. Smith, upon the authority of a tradition not unlikely to be well 
founded, that “ tie person who planted them, imagining that the apple which. 
grows om the stalk wns the part to be used, gathered them ; but not liking. 
their taste, neglocted their roots, till te ground being dug afterwards to sow 
some other grain, the potatoes were diseovered therein, and, to the great 
surprise of the planter, vastly inerensed. From these few,” udds the Doctor, 
“this country was fürnished with scod.” For a long period, however, the 
potäto was cultivated in gardens as a rarity, and did not become general food. 
Ben Jonson, in his play of “ Every man out of his Humaur,” refers to them 
usa laxuryf, “lurks, spurrows, and potato pios"—and during the reign of 
James 1., they were sold at %. a pound. Falstaff, in the * Merry Wives of 
"Windsor," is made to say “ Let Ihe sky rain potatows, and hail kissing 
comfita ;"—tho “ kissing comfits” being made prineipally of potatoes; and 
in Troilus and Oressida the poet speuks of “ Luxury with her potato finger.” 
In many other ofthe older dramatists allusions to the potato may be found +. 

It is uncertain when the potuto became un article of general food in 
Ireland; and it is more than probable that, as in England, they had long been 
o "“consorven, wothsome, and daintie” before they were in common 
use, Mr. Mc Skimin, the author of a valuable “ History of Carrickfergus,” 
is the possessor of a manuscript written betwoen 1670 and 1079, in which 
Potatocs are stated to have been sold so high as Is. 8d. a bushel; and he 
taten “ very old’ people had informed him that in their district (the north of 

‚potstoes were formerly used after harvest, except a small quantity 

'# Str Soenph Danke, who tock eunshlerable palns (0 lavestigute che subjset, eumaders that che potato was 
Vatrdooed Io do ih Ile (ut nor Kst In Irland) in July 1980; dy che retum exp of Bir 
"Walter ale, for hl le yatont pam de Orcat Seal In 1504. Heron, a weienüfle war, who ancom- 
pin dbe enpedition, deseriben, under the hend of * root" dhoso, called In Virginia * Opamank,” whlh 
be mysare "* round, some as large as a waluut, others zwuch larger; they grow in damp sul, wny hanging 
ogeiher, an fi ou ropen; they are good food, aller ball or rated.” The Baron Cuvier denies that 
de porata wen derired from Viznia. 
ee ea en nt I In 1300, thus demeriben (he potato-Iuxury s = The potato 

ro, ang Ihe Spanlanls, Tullanı, and many oiher matlons, eommen and anlinuy meue; wich no 

Beabe ro of wighty nourishing paris, and se sirengiben and omfort nature, whose biuiinent la, a It were, 

# ca bermeen fen und ft, Ihough somerhat Wiys bus, being route in the einer, Way da. June 
‚Much Yhcir windincan, eupeeilly being caten soppcd in wine. Of tea mote may do made cunersen; no 

lem tootknome, wholesome, and duiutie, than of the Herb of quincem And likewise theme comforiuble and 
(dellento weiten called‘ in ahops morcelll, plasentulz, and divern others uch like. These roota may servo as 

“ oamdatjon whnscon iho eunning canfectioner or augur-baker may worke al fratun many delicate 

| n mntorative swoetmeaten. Tliey aru usıl to bo eaten ronstel In the aahca; some, when they be 








ea and others, to give them the grsier grace in eating, do ball 
and eat abe." 

: erally believel, however, dt che potato, oelebrnied in the Hlimnberhan nge "is not ihe same 

int. ommanly kmonn by he mine," 
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prescryed as u treut for their Halloween supper, which were eaten with 
butter.” But Mr. Crofton Croker has produced, in his “ Popular Songs of 
Treland," abundant proofs that, in the south, potatocs were ordinary food 
before the period to which Mr. Me Skimin refers ; and that previous to the 
Revolution of’ 1688, they were extensively eultivated and commonly enten. 

It is unnecessary to state that, for above a century and a half, the potato 
has been almost the only food of the peasantry of Ireland, They taise com, 
indeed—wheat, barley, and oats, in abundanee—but it ix for export; and 
although the assertion may startle many, we have no hesitation in saying there 
are hundreds in the less civilised distriets of the country who have never 
tasted brend. Whether the Irish have to bless or ban the name of Sir Walter 
Raleigh is a matter still in dispute—sume siding with Cobbett in execrating 
“the luzy root,” * the nccursed root,” ns, if not the originator, the sustainer of 
Irish poverty and wretchedness; others contending that the introduction of 
the potato is an ample sct-off against the wars und confiscations of Elizabeth, 
her councillors, and her armies. It is universally admitted that a finer or 
hardier race of pensantry ennmot be found in the world; and although it i 
considered that their strength fails them at a comparatively early age, it is 
impossible to deny the nutritive qualitier of a food upon which so many 
millions have thriven and incruased, But there can be as little doubt that the 
ease with which the means of existence are procured has been the cause of 
evil A very limited portion of land, a few duys of labour, and a small amount 
of manure, will erento astock upon which a family may exist for twelve monthas 
100 generally, indeed, the periods between exhausting the old stock and 
digging the new, are sensons of great want, if not of absolute famine; but if 
the senson is propitious, the peasant digs, day after day, the produce of his plot 
‚of ground, and before the winter sets in, places the residue in a pit to which 
he has access when his wants demand a supply. Nenuly every soil will 
produce potatoes; they may be seen growing almost from a barren rock, on 
the side of a mountain, and in the bog, where the foot would sink many inches 
in thesail. Every cottage hasits garden—ita acre or half’ acre of land, attached ; 
and as the culture requires but a very small portion of ihe pensant's time and still 
less of hia attention, his labour ir to be disposed of, or his time may be squan- 
dered in idleness, He can live, at all events—if his crop do not full: and 
he can pay his rent if his pi, fd like himself, out of his garden, do not die. 
To deceney of elothing aud to any of the luxuries that make life something 
more than mere animal existenee, he is too often a stranger. Contentment 
may be the “ parent of delight," but it is not the nurse of eivilization; and he 
who has no wunts boyond those of the appetitos he shares in common with the 
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“= brutes that perish,” is not likely to advance his social and moral sondition. 
On the whole, it is, perhaps, to be lamented that the um of’ = Treland’s root”" 
Tas been »o universal in the country, and that the people have been so well 
contented with it that they have made no exertion to mix the potato with 
varied food. 

But matters are, as we have stated, improving in Treland ; already, in a 
large proportion of’ the cabina, the potato has the accompaniment of ment and 
bread ; the butcher and the baker are receiving te custom that was, not long 

ince, given exelsively to the whiskey ahops. We refer, in a grent degree, 
to our recolleetious, when we describe the lower classes of the Irish as 
existing, almost universally, on the potato; we have known many families 
who very rarely tasted flesh or fiel; und whose only luxury was * a grain of 
salt”” with their daily meals; we do not speak of familics in poverty, but of 
those who Iaboured hard and continually—the produce of whose lubour 
barely sufliced to prescrve them from utter want. Generally, however, 
they contrived to have a salt herring with their dinners; this was placed in a 
bowl or dish, water was poured upon it, and the potato, dipped into it, obtained 
a relish, We shall have other occasions for describing the economy of the 
Irieh cottage; at present, we confine ourselves to illustrate this branch of it, 
The pensant usually has three meals—one at eight in the morning ; at noon ; 
and at seven or eight in the evening, when his work is done. The potatoes 
are boiled in an iron pot—such ns that 
represented in the print—they are strained 
in “ the basket "—pietured also ; from which 
they are thrown upon the table, seldom ff} 
without a cloth, and around it the family > 
sit on stools and bosses (the boss is a low 
seat made of atraw); the umıal drink is 
buttermilk, when it can be had: which drink goes round in a small “ piggin ” 
sort &f minlatıre ofthe Englich pail. This, the three-logged stool and 
the *borrane,” are delineated in the 
annexed engraving. The borrane is former 
of a scraped sheep-skin, drawn round a 
hoop; and is used instend of n sieve für 
wimmowing con, flling sacks with gain, 
holding wool, when cnrded and rendy for the 
spinning-wheel, or the feathers—plucked 
three times in the year from an unfortunate 
gander and his wiver, and sometimes as a 














lordly 
which constitute the fumily farc. 

The spade used by the labourers in Leinster is a kind of Aybrid betweon 
the broad English spade and the * loy ” used in Connaught, and well swited to 
the purpose of digging soils which are not encumbered with atomen ; it is 
suffieiently brond to turn over a considerable portion of carth, and yet long 
enough to penetrate twelve inches; and being contracted to the breadth of 
abont six inches at bottom, it has enough of the wedge principle in its construc= 
tion to enter into the land withont difhieulty. "The long, narrow spade, origi- 
nally designed for digging land full of obstructions, is the favourite implement 
in Connaugeht ; and also, but somewhat wider in its formation, in the southern 
‚portions of Munster. Much improvement, however, has been eflectod in its 
construction almost everywhere. A long handle to the spade and the shovel 
is universally used in field labours; u native workman, fram want of carly 
Gamiliarity with the peculiar sleight required in the use of the short-handled 
apade, which implement the Englishman finds so much more effective, fails 
very soon when he tries 10 labour with it; his back becomes intolerably affected 
by tho necessary stooping ; he throws it away as soon as he can, resumex his 
naturally upright position, und is reudy to buck tlıe long lever against the 
hort one— without understanding the mathematical principle very distinctly— 
for a day's wages. Experience shows us that the practised Englishman with 
his spade will dig up a larger arca of land in any given time than an Teishman, 
or fill a cart with earth or coals, by meuns of his short-handled shovel, in a 
much less period; yet the Irish labourer—unless he comes to work in England 
—annot be prevailed upon to make any continued effort in the use of the 
later implement. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s connexion with Ireland, und more especially 
with Youghall, may be stated briefly. Ho went over to Ireland, us a 
mere soldier offortune, in 1579; the cuptain of’ a lovy oftroops sent from Eng« 
land to support the Lord Deputy, Grey de Wilten, in subdning the rebellious 
Earl of Dosmond*, Raleigh's skill and intrepidity uttracted notice, and his 
‚promotion was rapid; he was rewarded with a grant of land, part ofthe for- 
feited estutes of the Earl in the counties of Cork and Warseford ; the grant 
being confirmed to him by letters patent, dated the 16th Oct. 1586. About 
this period, and for some years afterwards, he resided at Youghall, and occa« 

= The Bart of Dosmond, if whom we shall have to speak herefle, I vlkting Kilmallock, = she Halbe of 
Treland;* was porhaps ih gratest sühjeh, at hat die, In Huropc, Besiden ha mumorwus von, he Tai ie 
aid, 300 fllowors—-pentiemen of, name and kindred. At hl ntiander, Ih eunflscnted enisten ammunted 10 


574628 Knglilı nerum wich were parelied ont among tho Quecn’s nildiern as rowunde for eraahing the: 
reheilions 
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‚siomally at Lismore, where he founded a free-school; and Frequently visited 
the poet Spenser—at Kilcoleman Castle— whose friendahip wirh the “ shepherd 


however, unsuited to the temperament of Raleigh; and in 1608, he dispowed 
‚of his Irish property to the fimous Sir Richard Boyle, afterwards Eurl of Cork 
—the deed of aale is dated the Tth December 1602. But there is more than 
suspielon that Sir Richard took advantage of circumstances, to induce 
Raleigh to part with his estate, which now forms the bulk of the Duke of 
‚Devonshire’s property in Ireland, for a sum very far below its value, even at 
the period—about £1500 ; although it seems that Sir Walter subsequently 
teceived other sums from Lord Cork—upon what ground doos not satisfactorily 
appear. Ina letter written by the Euıl of Cork to Mr. Carew Raleigh, Sir 
Walter’s son, dated January 16, 1631, his Lordship defends himself against 
the charge of having overreached in the bargain ; alleging that he had paid Sir 
Walter the full value of what,he owed him for his estate, which he purchased at 
a time when it was utterly waste and yielded him no profit; and wlirming that 
‚Sir Walter had expressed himself satisfled in the prosence of many witnesses, 
saying, * If he (Sir Richard Boyle) had not bought my Irish land it would 
have fallen to the crown, and then one Scot or other would have begged it.” 
Sir Walter Raleigh sniled from Cork harbour on his Inst and fatal voyage, on 
the Sth of August 1617. The descondants of the Earl of Cork still enjoy the 


® I his pocms of "Colin Clow's Come Home Agıln,” che poct Spenser ıhus peaka of che wi of 
Malcig to Kilcoleman — 
“ Haste, au was ıny urade, 
Under she foot of Mele, that mountaln here; 
Kenping ıny abeep amongat uhe enoly ahade 
OF ih green alders hy he Mulla's har 
There 1 range abepberd chauneed to fd me sul 
Whether alurol with my pipe'sdelights 
Wiese pleaaing sound yahrlld (ar about, 
‚Or ahicher Id hy chanea, 1 kan nat right, 
Won when Take from what placn be came 
And ho ie gt, nmel lid ale 
The shephenl of the scan Iy name, 
And ld he eume fur ro (be main non een" 


‚And agsin, he deseribes Sir Walter ing Lose him om Ihe banks of Ihe Mulla Kstening to the munie ut 





* And when I heund ihe muslcke whlch I made, 
He found himselfe full grenthy pl’ acht 4 

Yet amuling any pipe ho sook In hand 

Ay pipe, baforw chat le of many, 

Avıl played Uberson ; (for well hat all be <ow’d) 
Mlluclfe an akitul in hat art an any.” 
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‚greater portion of the estates that once belongeil to “ the renownel kuighn tr 
"The history of the Baurl, if his “True Rememhrances ” can be eredited, is one 
of the most singular upon record; ho was bred to the law, but finding that 
* his employment would not raise a fortune,” he becme an alweniuner in 
Treland, during the onfusion ineident to the Desmond rebellion, landing in 
Dublin, acoording to his own statement, on the 2rd of June 1583," with 
£2T 3». in money, and two tokens which his mother had given him,” a limited 
supply of elothes, and “n rupier and a dagger.” He obtained u large share of 
the spoil divided among all who thought it worth the asking, and lived to sce 
three of his sons ennobled—the Lords Dungarvan, (afterwards Earl of Bur- 
lington), Broghill(afterwards Earl ofOrrery),and Kinalmeaky. Afterhisfather’s 
death, Francis Boyle was ennobled by Charles II. as Viscount Shannon, and 
Robert Boyle, the philosopher, now distinguished by the upithet * illustrious,” 
refüsed a peerage. The sisters of these noblemen married the Earl of Barry- 
more, Lord Digby, Tord Goring, Viscount Ranelagh, Sir Adam Loftus, und 
the Earl of Warwick ; all distinguished characters in tlieir time. 

"The house in which Raleigh livod ia still atanding close to the church and the 
ancient wall ofthe town. It is, at pre- 
sent, in the ocenpation of Colonel Fount, 
who earefully preserves Kom injury 
all the objects that are assoeinted with 
the memory of the accomplished and 
unfortunate knight+. It has, however, 
undergone modern * improvements ” 
—the character of which was happily 
described by an aged gardener with 
whom we conversed: " Ah, sir! this 
was an ould ancient place —once.” ı 
The house is suld to have been ori» 
ginally the residence of the wardens 
of the collegiate church ; but was 
probably altered to its present cha- 
racter — which elosely appertaine to 
that ‚of the ordinarg Englisch manor- 
house of the sixtwenth eentury—either by Sir George Carew or by Sie Richard 





present Duko of Desomshire is he proprietor of Youglull and Linmoro ; inberlting In the female 

ve Ch Cam, » of which moble Iino Lord Cork’ sldent von, ereuted Earl of 
1669, wur marricd. 
in enlled # Miyrtloogrovo," rom the buntem gruwch of she mpatles, Dal hie mal 
eovwred; some of which are between twenty and hlrty fa high 
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‚Boyle, both of whom resided there. The walls are of considerable thickness, 
and the whole of the interior is wainscoted with Irish onk; the panel in the 
principal room. are black as ebony ; and it contains a chimney-piece, of oak also, 
resching from the floor to 
the ceiling, of very elnbarate 
workmanship; but the bad 
taste of fürmer proprietors 
has defaced the other cham- 
bers of the mite by a coating 
‚of green paint, In tho gur- 
den there ie a group of four 
aged yew-trees, which tradi- 
tion. states to have been 
planted by Raleigh; and 
where it xequires no stretch 
of faney, at least, to believe 
Hat he has, many a time, sat, 
read, and talked, or lolled 
in the summer time, drcam- 
ing of that EI Dorado, in 
the vain scarch for which he snerificed his fortune and ultimately his life, 
Their tops are closely matted, as in the annexed print, 

In thie spot, beyond question, has been often read portions of the Fairy 
Queen, long before the world became familiar with the divine conception— 





At whone apprvach the aoul of Petrirch wept.” 


For here, certsinly, the immottal bard held commune with his * deare friend” 
and brother poet, wlon he described as * the summer nightingale ”— 


" Himsolfo as skilful in ıhat ars as any.” 


Here, too, doubtless, were composed some of those exquisite works which 
unst have been the produce af ense and quiet, and have preservei the name 
of Raligh for tie honour of posterity. He is conspicuous in history ax * the 
noble and valonrons knight"—a man of astonishing energy, who combined 
ülmost every variety of tulent; whose acquirements in science were marvellous; 
whose heroic courage and indomitable persererance are almost without parullel ; 
whose enterprise was unchecked by difficulties und unchilled by failure ; and 
who, while excelling in fents of arms and strength of couneil, surpassed also 
in those arts which are the more exclusive produce of retirement and penee— 
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history, oratory, philosophy, politics, and poctry. It is impossible to visit this 
‚spot, in which his comparatively few days of tranguillity were spent, without 
asigh for his unhappy fate. Historins have recorded some striking anecdotes 
of his bravery and gallantry while in Troland *. 

The Collegiate Church of Youghall is one of themost interesting churches 
in the kingdom. Part of it is still used for servieo; but a large portion is 
a run; and, we fcar, one of those which neglect is consiguing to utter 
destruetionf. The enst window is considered especially beautiful; although 
Aa ee ER  ERURERTE Ener It is dividod 
into two distinet compartments, ench consisting of two slight mullions, 
surmonnted by open cireular tracery, and terminnting in u trefüil orma- 
ment. Thew vompartments become une window by the ontside line of 
their arches uniting in u common point over the double massive mullion, 
thus made the centre, and the intervening space is led up by a Cathe- 
rine wheel. The nave is now used ws the purish church; it has six 
pointed arches, supported by pilasters, withtwo transepts and two side aisles. 
Ta the south ee u 
ment that was exected by him during his Jifotine ze 44 
in a recumbent posture ; on each side in a Fine gu king Di ws 





= One of the aneloten we muy qnole: alcil had Inn 
an ha ls nd convey Yhcam to Curk 5 & tank of zu unlinney didleuliy um 
ensened Ir ke tag ande; md ira oe Var RATE of Tmakiliys mio 
ha notice af che denlgu.. a a be mirnbag, 





wi a frue of abanık uloosy men | © nborenpun I Lowwunun, 10 ben buudıcd, 

took Su The Koight marebel Kath jeley a ih he ori; which 
Sl 1 al ii a The jate being, ee 

and iz of hin auliere enter: and oter he had seen Lord Se br 

Sontriveil 16 draw in a anshtersbte oumber of is en, a ontworkn of tie east. 


Lord Ioche *" put the best fe I could upon Abe matter," and Imvi ae 
After dinner Raleigh Änformed bim of the purport of hl mimlon ; when he Torlahiji, Aiuliog eiensen af mo 
arail, # rosalutehy auld be would mar depart.”” Usa Kaleiph, Jerting Ik Know über he would Anke Ilm by 
force, I fund there war na sömnly, al Jam Ihe Indy wor uf on the Journey, om = mon ray and 
Wcwpestunu night, and Ahrunyla very vakıy ad dangerous way, wlereby many of aba salllans were sevoaly 
hart, md sihers lont dheie sun" Wowever, ho Inden of the wosuher present ühet being attack by he 
mneschäl; and hey ariyelaufo In Ahe ey [of Cork] (a distanse of umensy miles) Iy krrak of day, do he 
great Joy of che garrinon, who were surprined (hat Rabelgh ud enenpeil so hasarlous a enterprive. 

+ In Archdale#-Monntoon,'* chore In a singuhar necount of Ita origin ; fra hey Audeedh, Ihe strecken 
wefermed v0, of which horo In some doubt, Ir wos founded in 1224, for Frandscan frlurs, by Maurlen Wire 
gerald, Ho wu bullding a sutle on che ‚pok ı Xhe workınen. wio were digying che faundatiuns, um Ihe eve of 
some fostvel, requente a ploco of muney 10 drink hin health, which he dealred fe ellent sum 1a gro Abe. 
Trstead of oboying. the command, he abe Ihe men ; ihe act of dinohetienne and jwenlmang soming 10 the, 
faiher's wars, Is ohanged his jilan, and built a monnatery instead af a omile, os # punlslnsent to hl heir- 
pparent- "To this monssterg, Maurice Piizgerald, who had ber Lan Justice of Ireland, subsequently zerired, 
aosumenl he Iubit of 86. Francis, died, und was interred within its wulle Bevenl other member if" Ihe 
eimeiy hu of Disinand”" ure ante here, 
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wives), and underneath are figures of his nine children, with the dates of their 
several birtls. The church is full 
‚of curious and remarkable manu- 
ment; among which ‚those of the 
Boyles and the Fitzgeralds are the 
most conspieuons. We have copied 
ene—a sepulchral niche in the north 
wall, carved, and richly adorned 
with trefoil ornaments, and contain- 
ing the following inseription, 

Mnie Harrt 

Thomas 

Fleming. 
Adjoining. the church, and indved 
forming a part of the structure, is 
a large square tower, now used as 
a belfry, but evidently a work origi- 
nally built for defener. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that Youghall, 
having been one of the strongholds 
‚of the Geraldines, was the scone af 3 
many strugglos for power ; from time to time it was attacked, defended, and 
taken, the inhabitants being driven out, in accordance with the policy of the 
vietors. On the 20th of May, 1650, Oliver Cromwell embarked at Youghall 
for England, after his extraordinary conquest of Ireland. 

Notwithatanding its proximity to Oork, Youghall enjoys a Hourishing trade ; 
anarrow bridge of great length crosses the Blackwater und unites the town 
with the County of Waterford. 

Haying detained our readers so long at Youghall, we must conduct them 
somewhat more rapidly through the various towns in the north of the eaunty 
‚of Cork. These ure Fermoy and Mallow, on the river Blackwator—ihe 
‚exceeding bexuty of this river weshall endeavour to describe in treating af the 
‚county of Waterford—Castletown-Roche, Buttevant, Doncrnile, Kilworth, 
Glanworth, Newmarket, and Kanturk; still further north Mitchelstown, on 
the barders of the eounty of Tipperary, and Charleville, on the borders of the 
county of Limerick*, Fermoy, an obscure and insignifieunt village when 





(= Of übe mumnerons euren In tho dir, over whlel wo can af ap to glancn, we may particular 
Hagel, on the sonib side of Ihe Ülnckwuier, and # few milen worth of Yaughall, of which ihe fallowing 
won ” 
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Smith wrote his history of Cork, nearly a hundred yenrs since, became an 
important town esrly in the present century in consequence of the exertions 
of Mr. Anderson, who had extensive barrack and mail-coach contracts with 
Government ; his speculations were ultimately unsnccossfül, and with the pros- 
perity of its founder that of Fermoy in some mensure deelined. Its extensive 
burracks, howerer, and its vicinity to the Cove of Cork, make Fermoy am 
important militury station, Mallow has been styled the Bath of Ireland ; 
it is a pretty and agreeable town; its Spa has long been celebrated ; and it is 
much frequented by invalid visitors. On the banks of the Blackwater, and 
midway between the towns of Mallow and Fermoy, is the ruin of the ancient 
abbey of Bridgetown ; which contains several monuments of the once powerful 
family of Roche. About u mile distant from the abbey is Cnstletown-Roche. 
The Roches were barons of parliament so early as the reign of Edward II. 
And though “ füllen upon evil days,” the name is still honourably conspieuous 
in the countios of Cork and Limerick. 

By the Commonwealth supremacy, Maurice, Viscount Roche and Fermoy, 
was attainted and outlawed ; his estates, being of course forfeited, were parcelled 
among the soldiery of Oliver Cromwell, whose offer of * a composition ” the 
loyal exile had rofused. Subsequently, he obtained a regiment in Flanders, 
and suffered poverty in order that he might be enabled to share his pay with. 
his king, Charles II. Eventually, Lord Roche was obliged to dispose of’ hie 
commission on account of his debts; and, at the Restoration, was naturally 
cheered by the prospeet of regaining, with his honours, the property of which 
he had been deprived. Charles did not find it convenient, however, to 
recollect the liberal friend of his adversity; and Lord Roche would have 
perished of want but for the charity of the Duke of Ormond. The ingratitude 
of Charles II. to his Irish adherents, and the descendants of those who had 
died fighting against the usurper, is among tlıe darkest blots of his reign. 
Many of them had—ıs in the euse of Lord Roehe—endured not only privations 
Aradiorary nowedote je told —Thomm, Barl ot Desmond, had n ferourl stewant who often “took grest 
Iiberties will his lord,’" and who, having lanned Invitations 10 all che chief «ft Munster wiih Iheir followens 
to spond a month at the eaatlo, led it with guests for whose entersalnment (Io master was unprepareil In 
a fow days, provisons grow waren, and ıhe Karl alarınd at ıhe danger of merifeing his eputsiion. for munk- 
Heent hospltaliip for “ his pride would not Inook 1» her his wialtors know the sirnit he was in ""—derised # 
weratagerm to eıve bis arelit, and guvo command to bis servanis to set fire to the catlo while the party man 
out hunting, and, of course, to pretend it was eonsumed hy anchlont. Lackily, the teward, who had been. 
alnent, retamel in time to reseind the order, and when the Karl wended homeward * with a hessy heut 
unpeeting 10 soo Mogcely in Namen,’ ha was met * by a large puoy of cum am! eatile”" aufficiemt 10 aunink 
him and his company for many months. In this trmdition ariginnted Ihe “ extruvagant espelinnt,® ax bus 
been eriticnlly enlled, to mich Bir Walter Bcott renortenl in his beswuful fevion of he Iirido of Lammermeor, 
by making Culeb Balderstone burn, or pretend 10 baro, his master’s case, 10 avcid giving a teceplion to. Ahr 
Marquin, 
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but want, to support his cause; and when he had the menns of rewarding 
them—and of restoring to them their forfeited lunds—he treated them with 
indifferenee or levity*. The melancholy eonelusion of the history of Lord 
Roche's forfeiture we may illustrate by two anecdotes, for the truth of which 
we can vouch-—A Lady Roche was perfectly remembered by two ar throo 
‚old persons who have described her to us, as begging charity through the 
streets of Cork in a tatterod and füded court-dress, She was then upwards 
ofseventy, and was probably the lady whom Archbishop Boulter recommended 
by his letter of the 22nd June, 1731, t0 the Duke of Dorsct, ns deserving a 
pension, Ofthe degruded state of the last Lord Roche, we have been told that 
@ gentleman travelling on horseback, in the enrly part of the present century, 
in the county of Tipperary, fell into the company of another gentleman, with 
whiom he trotted for some miles along the rond. Upon reaching the end of 
an avenue, the latter (a Mr, Oroker) invited his fellow-travoller to his house, 
aa it appeared probable that a storm, which had been gathering on the 
mountains, would burst in the course of’a few minutes, The invitation was 
accepted ; they rode up the avenue together, and to save time went direct to 
the stables. A tall, avkward fellow, hulf meninl half sportsman in uppearance, 
took their horses when they dismounted, and was addressed, more than once, 
by Mr. Croker, as “my Lord.” On renching the house Mr. Croker’s guost 
inquired the reason, and was told that the stable-boy was nn netual lord— 
Lord Roche, who hung about the place, where he mude himself very 
useful among the dogs and horses, and that he lived with the servants in 
the kitchen, bat that his pride of birtk would not allow him to receive 
any wages, 

‚Chstlo-town Roche is associated with the early history of Edmund Burke. 
At this place he spent a considerable time ; so much, it is suid, as five yenxs, 
* ncquiring all that the village school-master could tench.”" 

Buttevant, described by Borlace “ an old nest of abbots, priests, and frinra,'" 
though formerly a place of note, dwindled into a mere village with ho decay 
oPits uoble abbey, "The name is said to have been derived from the warsery 
—Bontez-en-avant—used by David de Barry, one of the early English 


# There were hot wänting some to speak their mind» piaiuly 10 the heartlom soverelgn ; to enprem Ihem- 
elven with de bald pirik 0 charaetertie of aheir enuniry, Te ds sand char a Colonel Conteloo thus 
res Ihe king In reply to his customary taunt of insolent eondolence, “Please your majaty, Task no 
ampousstion for ıny sericen and Ionen in your majerty'scausc ; Taco that to your Aends, and 10 mıy enunery- 
wien in partioolar, ya giev nothing; and that it ia your enemien alone wo rereive Arvur and rwward. Bor 
ten you” vervien, for any wonma, and for che tin lo of my eiaten, T ak nothng; bot In (he anlanr af 
Jwulh; and in dhe belief hat I ws awerting che wuerud caane uf liberty, I fought, for one year, In Ihe service 
'oPthe wnirper—give ine back such partion uf ıny esiaten #5 dh yuare service enciten me 10." 
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invaders, in his battles with the Irish; ol his tomb we annex a sketch. 
Buttevant was anelently enlled 
Bothum; und by the Trish—a 
name which Spenser has recorded 
—Kilnemullagh ; it was surround- 
ol byastone wall with gateways, 
and was governed bya corporation. 
And, scntterod nmeng wretched 
hovels, may be detected many 
traces of its former eonsequenee. 
Buttevant abbeymust have been 
a pile of considerable magnitude 
and grandeur. Close to.the-en- 
trance is a large heap of sculls and 
bones, said to be the relics of those 
who fell at the battle of Knack- 
ninoss in 1647, between the army of the Parlinment, commanded by Lord 
Inchiquin, and the Irish forces under Lord Taafe. In this eneounter was 
slain the famous Sir Alexander MeDonnell, whose sobriquet of“ Golkitts” 
'has been embalmed in the verse of Milton— 
Wii it ie harder, nis, than Gordon, 
(Colkitto, or Masdonnelt, or Onlasp !" 
He commanded the forces sent by the Marquis of Antrim to assist Montrose 
in Scotland, and after his return from that service was made lientenant-general 
of the province of Munster, and gloriously fell with nearly all his gallant 
regiment of Scots Highlanders, who maintained their ground with the most 
desperate resolution against the Parliamentary troops *. 

Buttevant and its neighbourhood—its hills, its valleys, and its river— 
have been rendered classic by the pen of the immortal poet ; for Spenser not 
only resided at Kilcoleman—the ruined walls of which still remain as depieted 
by Mr. Crofton Croker—but here he composed his Fuiry Queen, and made 
the surrounding objects themes of his undying song. Spenser first visited 
Ireland in the year 1580, as seoretury to the Lord Deputy, Lord Grey 











# Aan Instanen of ıhe valno of local urdicon. we may mmention an anesdote related 10 us by genilomen 
wo Inqired os gnlde wink had oosmsione Ahe neoumulation of 10 many mulla and baney st the entrunde 
Wo Damtevant abbey. 1% The reply," ho added, * was one of Ihe mort rilisalous you can enesine—* Fl, 
Sie, ws a batile ıhat Alczander Ihe Crent war killed in, that was fouphl bernbonts 1—Cen anything. be 
more absurd than this?” ho coneluded, with an alr of triumph. Now we did mot agree wii Im hm hie 
opinion, and ventured 10 ahow our fe .o * Ollisrum More" of Irdh Andition—eo war Milten's 
 Colkitto or Macdonnel " elle —was Iteraliy and corneeily imunlayd, Ny kin guide, as Alesander the Great, 
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de Wilton; and discharged the dutios of the ofice—obtained for him by 
the interest of his moble and gentle patron Sir Philip Sidney—writh ability 
and integrity. In 
1582, hereturned 
to England. And 
in 1596, he ob- 
tained a grant— 
dated the 27th 
June of that year 
—of 3,028 acren 
of the forfeited 
estates ofthe Earl 
of Desmond, at 
the rent of £17 
182. 6d. He 1e- 
erired it on the 
same conditions 
as the other “undertakers "—conditions which implied a residence on the 
property thus nequired, the policy of the Queen being to people the province 
‚of Munster with English families. Spenser took up his residence at the castle 
of Kilcoleman. Four years of happy tranquillity here passed away, bearing 
for the world the glorious fruit of the first three books of the Fairy Qucen. 
These he conveyed to London, in company with his friend Sir Walter Raleigh, 
und there published them. On his return to Ireland he married, as he tells 
us, a country lass of mean birtlh, whose name was Elizabeth. During the ix 
years that succeoded, he wrote the fourth, fifth, and sixth books of the Fairy 
‚Queen, and printed an able and statesman-like view of the condition of Ireland. 
A drendful calamity now awaited him—the fütal corroboration of his opinions 
respeeting the country. The Tyrone rebellion broke out (in 1598), his estate 
was plundered; Kileoleman was burned by the Irish; in the flames his 
youngest child perished; and he was driven into England with his wife and 
temaining children—a poor and wretched exile. This afliction he never 
ee dying a yoar after, in an obscnre lodging in London, in extreme 
indigence, if not in want. 
‚Of Spenser’s domestic life at Kilcoleman we know little more than what he 
has recorded, The fire that destroyed his child no doubt consumed many 
ralnable papers, and posibly the concluding books of the Fairy Queen *; 





= Inresrenee to this matter, a whlmalcal eircamstance vecurred to un whlle vraveliing on a car between 
Dunbrody and Weaford, We had been talking over I, and speculating on the posibility of some happy 
ehance enabling ws 10 enrich. the world hy Anling ches “Jost books” In sonne seqtesimei nook, when ale 
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although more than mere rumour exists for believing that the “ lost books” 
have been preserved, and that the manuseript was in the possension ofa Captain 
Garrett Nagle within the lust forty years. 

In the neighbonrhood of Kilcoleman there are several objeets to which 
Spenser has especially referred ; and we are justified in concluding that the 
country arcund him exeited his imagination, influenced his muse, and gave 
being to many of his most sublime or beautiful descriptions of scenery. “ Male 
that mountain hore,” 

* And Mulla mine, wlıose waves I whllome tanghe to wenp z" 
—the river and the mountain still endure, but the poet's estate has long since 
passed into the hands of those who havo neither his name nor Iinenge, "The 
Awbeg or Mulla joins the Blackwater or Awmor, at Bridgetown; into the 
Blackwater also runs the rapid Funcheon or Faunchin ; und u brook called. 
Brachbawn, by Spenser styled the Molanna, which in the seventh book of the 
Fairy Queen he thus beuutifully pietures— 


For first he springe out of two marble rocks, 
On which a grovo of anlı high mounted growa ; 
That as a girlond soctms 10 deck tie loc 
DESEEE RIcSElR Hemtl BcK Ei Ben ae Bee 
Oat of her bower that many Nowers atrowa ; 
80, throngh the fowery dalen ahe tumblos down, 
Through many wood and ahndy covarta Howa 
(That on onch side her silver channel erown) 
TR 60 the plain she come, whose valleys aho doth deown." 


"To the river Faunchin, also, the poet makes reference in the same eanto— 
“So now har waren pass through a pleamnt plain, 
TU with tho Faunchln she heralf do wed, 
‚And both eombin’d thomaelves in one falr river spwend.” 
'To the Mulla, his own river, he often refere. We are compelled to acknow- 
ledge, however, that the poet looked upon his residence at Kilcoleman as 
little better than an irksome banishment ; the troubled and unsettled state of 
Treland during the reign of Elizabeth, was unfavourable to the case and repose 
which he ardently desired; and it is not surprising that he should have 
handed down to us unequivocal proofs of his distaste of the people among 
whom he lived, by whom he wis regarded as the receiver of property rohbed 
from its true owners, with whom he had no sentiments in common, and whom 
he no doubt considered enemics enger for his destruction. 
Charleville is a poor town. It was so named by the Earl of Orrery, the 
Lord Prosident of Munster, a n compliment: to Charles ILL, being before called, 






ara turned suddenly round ad martded un Ay an ion = Eko che man cha has "cn 7" far am 
instant wirt hearts Tespel wlih joy, and we. eagerly ankes, “Wha? where?" Ch hend, ar, I know the 
man \hat has Ten; he liven at Ballyhack, und has (hin and {he yinny magmine—nih.” 
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to use his Tordahip’e expression, “by the heathenish name of Rathgogan.” 
Huro Lord Orrery resided and held his court, and many curious traditions are 
‚aurrent rospecting him, especially that which relates to the propheey of 
Exhat, the quaker associate of William Penn, who, it is asserted, foretold the 
destruction of the Earl’s residence by the Duke of Berwick in 1690. 

The small town of Newmarket is remarkable as the birthplace of Curran, 
in 1750; we have been told that the Rev. Nathaniel Boyse, to whom he was 
subsequently indebted for means to forward him in life, detected the embryo 
genius in some smart replies made by him, when lectured by the elergyman 
for playing at marbles in the church-yard. 

Mitchelstown is the property of the Earl of Kingstan, whose magnificent 
‚sent, a modern castellated mansion, is in the immedinte neiglibourhood. It 
was ereeted by Mr. Pain, an architeet of Cork, recently decensed ; ta whose 
skill, judgment, and experience the city, and indeed the country at large, is 
very considerably indobted ®. 

In the barony of Duhallow and in the immediate neighbourhood of Kanturk, 
there lved, some years ago, aman whose power to subdue and control the vices 
ofthe horse was o extraordinary, that the account of it would be ineredible, if 
the facts were not borne out by the testimony of many living witnessees. His 
name was Sullivan. His business was that of a fürrier, ‘The Rev. Horatio 
Townsend, the author of-“ A Statistienl Survey of the County of Cork,” 
describes him as “ an awkward, ignorant rustic of the lowest class.” He was 
known throughout the county by the sobriquet of “the Whisperer "—the 
Yulgar notion being that ho whispered his commande into the ear of the animal 
he tamed. When sent: for to exereise his skill, he usually ordered the horse 
to be taken into the stable, and after carofully losing the door, remained with 
the animal about ten minutes. At the end of that time he led it forth, gene- 
rally placod his child upon its back, and made him ride it about the stablo- 
yard. No matter how untractahle had been the animal committed to his 
charge, its spirit was completely broken ; horsos which the boldest riders 
were unable to mount, the bravest smiths would not attempt to ahoe, and which 
had been rendered completely valueless by vice, were restorei to their owners 
as gentle and tractable as lambs. The effect was almost always lasting ; but 
if the animal returned to its evil habits, a word or a look from its controller 
were, alone, necessary ; it knew and recognised the mysterious influence that 
had been exercised over it; and trembled, as the horse is snid to do when it 
‚encounters some preternatural object. Mr. Townsend relates an instance of 
an experiment upon a “ troop horse,” s0 vicious as to be altogether worthles ; 

= The famous“ caven " are In the conniy of Tipperary; we ahall deneribe them hermfier j mome iden of 
Abeir extent may be gaibereil from the fact Iat we trarerseil Ihem fur upmanls of five han. 
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and in reference to which regimental discipline had totally failed; and the 
writer bears evidenes to “tho complete suocess af the art,” from actual 
observation. “I noted,” he adds, “ that the animal uppeared terrißied when- 
ever Sullivan either spoke to or looked at him.” We have heard similar 
facts related by soveral gentlemen of unquestionable veracity ; me, R. O'Cal- 
Inghan Newenham, Esg., of Cork, who has delincated and published the 
pieturesque Antiquities of Ireland, informed ıs he had emce a horse so vicious 
and untameable that, ulthough an excocdingly fine and handsome animal, hw 
had offered it for snle for four or five pounds. Ithad never been broke in; no 
‚groom was able to mount it, und to get it shod was impossible ; having acci- 

heard of Sullivan’s skill, he sent for him, and having agreed to pay 
him his usunl foo of two guiness, in the event of success, the “ man and beast” 
were locked up in a stable. At the expiration of a quarter of an hour the 
latter was led out by the former; the nature of the animal was completely 
changed. Sullivan not only placed his little boy on its back, but actually 
under its feet ; made the horse lie down und rise up at command ; enter the 
stable and come forth at his bidding ; and made it manifest that for the future 
it might be consigned, without danger, to the care of the most mid Ind of hie 
mandge, Mr. Newenham kept the horse in use for a year, rode it constantly 
himself, never found it in the least degree unruly, und eventually disposed of 
it for ffty pounds. Ho stated to u», that when the animal was led out ofthe 
stable it was in a high state of perspirntion—as if it had been driven rapidly 
for an hour—that it was quivering in every muscle, and scemed to have 
undergone some intense ugony. Yet, neither in this instance nor in any 
other was there detected the slightest evidence that the animal had been 
subjectel to corporeal pain; although the minutest scrutiny was of course 
frequently instituted. The means by which Sullivan obtained this extra- 
ordinary power is still a secret, and likely to continue 30 ; for he died without 
divulging it ; his son, indeed, pursued his father's profession, but with little 
or no success; ho was either iguorant of the edv of proceeding, or unable to 
adopt it, and he is now, wo believe, also dead. Sullivan might have made # 
fortune if he could have been induced to exereise his art elsewhere; but 
nothing could tempt him to quit the miserable horel in which he resided, to 
abandon the low society in which was his enjoyment, or to give up whiskey, 
the use of which abridged his life, 


Passing through the small and unimportant town of Millstreet, we return 10 
Cork for the purpose of conducting the tourist to the county of Kerry—Arst, by. 
the inland road, which runs through Macroom ; and next, by the longer, but 
‚more interesting route, along the const, to Bantry and Glengarifl, 
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The river Lee, the Luvius of Ptolemy, from the mouth to its source, in 
the romantic Inke of Gongane Barra —a distance of fifty-five miles from 
the city of Cork—is exceedingly pieturesgue and benutiful. It is less rapid 
than most of the Irish rivers, and its banks are frequently wooded. The 
Lee is interesting, however, not alone from its natural udvantagesz it Ins 
associations with the history of the past—numerous enstles, now in ruins, 
look down upon it, and many monasteries and abbeys skirt its sides. Among 
the most striking are the eastle of Carrig-n-droid and the abbey of Kileren, 
Carrig-n- 
droid Cus- 
tle is built 
on a rock 
inthe Lee. 
Althougl 
this pass of 
the river 
must have 
been one 
of impor- 
tance, the 
building is 
Sopran“ 
tively mo- 
dern. In 1641, however, it was a strong fortress, and had the credit of 
baffling the arms of Oliver Cromwell. The Roman Catholic Bishop of Ross 
had garrisoned it with an arıny for Charles I.5 Cromwell despatched Lord 
‚Broghill with orders to attack und scatter the Irish in this quarter; and in 
the rout that followed—upon which the mwse of Davenant hus complimented 
his lordship—the bishop was taken prisoner. A free pardon was offered to 
him if'he would procuxe the surrender of the castle, which he appeared willing 
ta do; he was conducted to the walls, where, instead of calling upon the Lrish 
to admit their enemies, he boldiy adjured them to hold out while one stone 
‚remained upon another ; then, turning to his nstonished guard, he yielded to 
his Site, “whereupon he was immedintely hanged.” Yet the castle was, 
‚soon afterwards, taken by n very wenk stratagem. The English drew 
towards it the trunks of troes, by yoking oxen to them, which the garrison 
‚pereeiving, mistook for cannon, and “presently began to parley, and sur- 
runderod upon articl 

Tradition states the eastlo to havo been ereeted by a Mac Garthy, "to 
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please the lady O’Carroll,” who desired a residence on this singularly 
wild and beautiful spot. A legend, however, attributes ita arigin to a cirenm- 
stance still more romantic. A poor peasant, lune and hump-bucked, fell in. 
love with the fair daughter of his chieftain, and pinod in despair at the hope- 
less nature of his attachment. Wandering by the river-side, he suddenly 
heard the click click of the Leprehawn’s hammer *, seisod the tiny brogue- 
maker, and compelled him to revenl the secret of the wliereabouts of his 
treasure stare. The little being not only endowed him with riches, but 
changed his avkward and ungsinly form to one of manly grace; and the lovely, 
Maign was rondily woocd, and easily won, by a stranger rich enough to build 
for her a noble mansion and to place the wealth of earth at her feet, 

The friary and castle of Kileren, both built by Cormas, Lord of Muskorry, 
the one for the protection of the other, stand on the banks of the amall river 
Bride,a mile to the soutli of thw tuuil-coach roud between Cork and Macroom,, 
and about twelve miles west of Cork. They are highly interesting and 
pieturesque, The approuch to both is over u long and närrew bridge, 
which appears to be as old as the venerable structures to which ie 
lends. The eustlo is described by Smith us “ a strong building, having 

an excellent 
stairense of 
a dark mar- 





the Bawn, the only appendage formerly to great men’s cnstles, which places 


For ihe present, t {a only neceary to aate, that the Leprehaum—or Dluriaun, ur Kirignlann, ar 
Hoterimaun, or Luriosen—is a wort of material flry, capable uf being taken prisoner. Ip. martal hamdes 
‚The penon who in ucky enough 1a enenunter hin has he power to oumpel Lian 1 surender hin treasune, 
provided be kenpm his ayca ficil upon Ihe running oreassımm, who generlly succeode In nverting be alght of 
his enptaty und is iben gun in an instant, The Leprehasm is (he brogueimaker of the good paopla,"" 
and ie almost imvariably fo at work, wich bis Iapstone on his ker. 
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wore used for daneing, gonling, und such diversions ; and where they also 
kopt their catile by night, to prevent their being eurried off by wolves or 
their more rapacious neighbours.”” Much of this character it still retains, 
and the hand of time has been less busy with it than with others of its 
lass, We rejoiced to find that its present owner keeps the gate care- 
fully closed, to prevent the entranee of unscrupulous intruders, who, in 
defiance of the Pooks by whom it is haunted, were in the habit of delving 
under the foundations in search of “ rocks of gould” suid to have been buried 
there in * ould times.” “The floor af the upper chamber, once the state room 
‚of the chieftain, is now overgrown with gruss; und u pie-nic party were 
regaling there when we visited this relic of feudal strength and grundeur. 

In the friary, or, as it is usually, but erronoously, called, “ the abbey,” are 
interred the bodies of a host oftho Mae Carthys, and among them that of its 
founder, who died of wounds received in battle, in 149. A considerable 
‚portion of the edifice still remnins. It is divided into two prineipal part«— 
the eonvent and the church—and retains the character of considerable magnifi- 
eence na woll as of 
great extent, As 
in all the aneiomt 
ehurches, human 
bones aro piled in 
every mook and 
eranny, thrust into 
‚corners, or gathered 
in hoaps directly at 
the entrance — a 

far more ro- 
volting than afloct- 
ing. The tower of 
the church is still in 
a good state of pro- 
servation, and may be ascended, to the top, with a little diffeulty, Raws of 
anclent-elm-trees lend to the venerable ruin. The guide—a respectablo elderly 
woman, wliose shed (for, outside, it looked nothing more) was nestled down by 
the rond-side, close to the entrunce gate—wus, us usuul, very anxious 10 ascer- 
tain the motive of our visit to Kileren >—had we come to make drawings —a 
great many Iadies and genticmen came to “ muke drawins.” She would get us 
= a chair, and a table too, for the matter of that, if we wanted them.” We told 
her we only desired to look about us; and entering a little gate, proceeded 
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‚down the Äne avenue. The wall of “ mortal remains” we have notieod, we sid, 
ought to be buried; she «hook her coifed head very gravely, and answered, 
“ Te wonld be no use—they wouldn’t remain under ground!” * Had ahe ever 
tried the experiment ?—* No—not she indeed—she kuew better than that." 
"The poor woman’s demennour was kind and good-natured; keoping a little in 
the rear, ready with a reply, and sometimes an apt and striking observation 
when it was least expected. The south, or altar end of the trannept in lit by: 
a large pointed window, the mullions of which, like those of every other 
window of this building, have been destroyed or taken away. It is most 
painful to those who venerate urchitectural remuins, to seo them trodden 
under foot as they were here; and ns they invariably are in all such pluces*z 
we expressed this sontiment so warmly to euch other as to win, at once, the 
heart, and, eonspquently, the confldence, of our guide. 

“ Why thin, good luck to you, sir, for that; and it’s that way of thinking 
Pat Swocny's mare was, when she refused to curry the load of stones the 
villain rooted out of the arch, ma’am, to build a pig-sty, the irreverent 
nagre!” “And the mare would not draw the stonen?” “Bad cess to the 
step—only as fast as he filled the car, up with her heels and eanted thom every 
one out on the sume spot ; there they are to this day.” “Did ‘yon seo her do 
it?” Te it seo her do it? and I care-taker here! Olıno! Pat would have 
been long sorry to let me catch him in it—let alone at such murderin’ work as 
that—any way, it was before I was born." If we had shown symptoms of 
diebelieving the sugueity of “ Pat Sweony’s mare," we should have senled, 
at once, the old lady’ lipss which we had no inclination to do, The 
Irish, in general, have vory hisch venoration for whatever they consider holy ; 
and a sneer or a smile of unbelief at a favourite legend is a sore check to their 
enthuslanm, We are always careful not to hurt their feclings by eoldness or 
Änattention to their communications ; it is, after all, but a very small courtesy, 
which is amply repaid by the gift of all their information, and. the warm 
blessings of their kind hearts. “ You may think that wonderful,” she said; 
“but I know wlut's more so, A curpenter, who lived at a place called Ballin- 
collig, got so hard a heart, through being always with the soldiers, that at last. 
he thought there'd be no harm in cutting down one of the * ancient ould? elm- 
troca in the avenue to make denl boords of; and ye see when a man sets about. 
what's not right, he does it in the night time. So he comes here with his sharp. 
hatchet and a bottle of whiskey in his pocket, to take his pick out of the trees, 
It was a fine moonlight night, and the stars danein’ double in the waters of 





* These ruineil churches are favourite buralsplacon of the peaaantry ; a0 1a sommon eunkun (0 uike 
Iad-sionen of Ingments of broken ilları, mnullons, and feitel work 
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“= But you must have heurd him; you live so close to the avenue 2” 
natural remark. Kai 
BEE won ’k ob At wen +Ouro-tnkän then, Yale saracedd "hbieh weihik. 





mind the noises of the place at night. Why there's no end to the treasufe: 
seckers’ digging about the ould walls; and we have no call to them; for ifthey're’ 
warned off one place, they go to another. Well, he began ; but as true as 
that the sun in henven is shining down its bames upon this blessod spot, so 
true it ia that where he struck the tree it apouted blood—pure blood up in his 
‚heathinish face.” 

“Well T hope that was a warning to him 2" 

= Bedad it was! The mark of the blood was on his face for many a day, 
and the pure waters of the Bride wonldn’t take it out. I heer’d he went to 
fürrin parts, on a pilgrimage, before he was able to show a clane skin with 
any poor Christian in Ballincollig.” 

“There's many of the quality,” continued our guide, beeoming com- 
municative in proportion to our attention, “who sek afther the toomb of 
one Arthur O'Leury—I dare vay you might hear tell’of him?” 

“Oh yes!” was our reply; “ Arthur O’Leary the outlaw.”" 

= Ay 0 they called him,” she said, * but I heer'd my father say, who 
‚often saw him when he erosed the back of that noble baste that cost him his 
young life! I often heer’d him say it was hard times for the ould residenters 
when new men were put over their heads, and laws made to erush those that 
were born on the land. —It was my füther said it,” added our guide, in u 
quieter tone, thinking perhaps she had spoken more freely than wisely ; “it 
was ıny father snid it, and people are now.” 

We expressed our belief that they were changed for the better; for that 
10 man now would dare to insult the poorest peasant in Ireland, as that high- 
born gentleman—wild and reckless though he was—hud been insulted I 

* God bless ye! God bless ye!” muttered the guide. “ That’s his toomb, 
and there's the description of himself. I've known that toomb tuken in “u 
ound, often; and many a stubborn knee bent by its side. I've seen strong- 
heartod men, in my time, cry bitter teurs beside it.” She withdrew a little, 
and we rend the inscription, engrayed, on a plain, low, flat, stone— 

Lo! Aumwon Ka 
Stars 1 ms nuoon, 






/# There wre toro very oppmäto worien in refireune 10 Ihe carser and death uf ıbis vemarkable man Luih, 
Niowerer, agree In deseribing hin as " handevine, gemerous, Imuve; "' higbenpiited, "muchden an quick In 
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We neyegfäw a ruin »o full of graves as Kilerea, Choir, elointer, aisles— 
svery pazt"ig crowded. There are some other tombs worthy of notice within 
thir 





extegdive ruin—where we have lingered long, and must remain a little 
longer to note an old and remarkably handsome woman, who was praying, 
vösy devoutly,in a small dilapidated chapel at the right hand, near the 

mai "There was something so meck, so humble, and withal so carnest 
ürrher face, upturned as it was to the heavens while the rosary trembled in 
her fingers, that we asked the guide who ahe was. 

“A poor thravelor, God help her, and nothing else," was the reply. At 
the instant it began to rain, and ane of us was glad to take shelter in the 
‚guides cottage, while the other procecded to inspect the ruins of the castle. 

We have been in many Irish cabins; yet, perhaps, never in one so nent ar 
so well-ordered, as the little one that erouches by the entrance gate to Kilcren, 
The earthen floor was clean—the denl table white—and a pretty kitten was 
lapping milk upon it, who looked both sleck and happy ; there was a half 
Partition opposite the door, where the bed was placed; two-coops filled with 
speckled chickens; a dresser heavily Inden with crockery ; two chairs, and a. 
tool ; corapleting the furniture of the room, in which there was barely space 
to tum round. We almost wished to have been benighted in such a cottage; 


ayisrel "an jealous for the homar fie religion. One alary goes, A a han ef O’Eruny’s hasitg baten, 
in a men, the har on Mr. Morris, he Tatter elimedl 10; endering, in an Änsnlting manner, Is price pm 
he mneoenunse —# Papint five Pound fo yocır horse" (by dhe 7ih of William LIT. hop 5, Ransan Catholic 
‚were diabloi from having or konping a horse excending ve pounda in value). A qunrrel enmued, and O’Leury, 
ih thrunte of vemgeaner, made his ecapo. It In sad (hat a maglairate was found upon the spot, who hy a 
summary proceedling proclalned O’Lxary an outlaw, whllo the sche of his horw’« hoofs was ringing In ihe air, 
nd ihn ho was immmediatelg follow hy a band of solllers. Others my, ihat he Fade about uhe many for 
ome monde, arme. at all points, and protentel Ip he puasantry. Munied by che mil, ID lstaneed 
nem; am, au he thomghr, ws ia safety wilhln ss of his own hause, when, In Abo apirs ots mtr darlug, 
Ihe wurned row and wnred his hat co his purer, A urmpl was shori; a bullet from the musker of 
raw reerult, he Or hs mid he ever firod, Id Kim dend upon dhe rend. _Morr wes tried for he muinder. 
and nequltted A ahort the nfterwarda he was ahot at, “in his lodgings near Hasitmond's Marsh,” hy the, 
younger brother of O’Leary, who wuccseded in eucaplng to Amerlen, This crcu tool place In 1773 
‚Another verslun of ihe story au been furulihed un by a flo Äntimately noquninted Wh the melghbourhood In 
which It occurmed; und It illustraten ıho wild and recklem charuztar of the Trlh gentlemen of the per, 
O'laury was remarkable for many personal qualiien, for menly bosnty and great strong; had unrimiled 
desterig in arhlerie exercso and conrage appromahing 10 madnesm, fe engnged in a mortal fund wilh 
ne of (he neighhouring geutry ı which originated, sa sie by or Informant, not Inn finpute euncenming m 
hrs, but in a eufle für priority in obiining m goblet of water wich an old woman handed 16 than at 
spring near Mount Massey. called the Syn. For the amault, O’Leary was indietd, and baund to and his 
(ri; dat be filed 1» appear, and reise ihe recovery of his roeognlzancen, which were eirented. A writ uf 
autlawry eonsequently Innund againat him; and ho went shramd for a time. Cm hie return he made na 
attempt to concenl himself, but frequented fra nd markets, armed, al Kling ontentations defiunee to Ti 
onermien The fend with his old advemary mas senewed, and It became ovilont that ane of Ihe oppansate 
would inevltably alay the other. A parıy of noldiorn were sainncd 10 armest O"Leary mar hie haume; he 
allied out to meot them; soveral ahata wern exchangenlı when “a iile solion” a raw wert, enverei im 
wii hi piece, aying, * Dim anre to hit him now," pu gen, and O’ueney fell deu, 
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to have sat with the guide by the blazing faggot, and heard the tales—all the 
tales she could tell ofthe old abbey in its glory. She wanted us very much 
ta have some milk, or an ogg ;—she knew it was fresh, and she could either 
vonst it in the embers or bil it in a minute. She had a cake of griddle 
breud—there it was—if she hadn’t made too free, would we have a bit of 
that? Having offered us everything in her cabin, we at last prevailed upon 
her to sit down. She forthwith pulled out her knitting, and we inquired 
what she knew of the woman we had seen in the abbey. 

= Ah thin,” she said, “ ıny heart aches for that poor widldy woman, though 
Ineyer set eycs on her till four or five days ago, when she came here one 
morning fuint and fasting to finish around eho’d undertaken.” 

“ Going from abbey to abbey to pray for remission of her ains?”” 

“ Not her own ins,” she roplied, “ but, poor thing, here she is coming in 
ont ofthe rain; ahe laves me to-morrow.” 

“ Does she lodge will you?” 

* We give her the length and brendth of hraelf, aunight, on a lock of straw 
under the table; and, sure, neither me nor mine will ever miss the bit or the 
sup the Lord allows us to have for such os her.” Oh, what lessona of loving- 
kindness aro to be leurned in Irish eottuges ; hospitality without display, and 
that trne generosity which takes from its own necessities to relievo the neces- 
sities of others ! 

‚We at once observed that the woman was superior to the generality of her 
class ; she was neatly clad; her cap was white as snow; and a broad black 
riband fastoned round it indicated an attempt at mourning. We had,asked 
her how she intended to return, and her simple answer was “the Lord will 
raise mo up friends to help me on the way; sure, hasn’t Ho helped mo 
homewards already ?” she added, as she looked on the silver we had given 
her, “ praise be to His holy name, that caros for the widow and the fütherless 1" 

“= You're had.a busy time of it latelyy” we said, as she entered the small 
enbin, and with a-meok eurtscy took the seut we insisted an her tuking— 
= a very busy time of it lately ?"” 

I have, praise be to Him who guveme the strength to getover it! a very 
busy time ; it’s along journey from Kenmare to Kilerea, a wenrisome journey; 
änd a wonderful thing to be climbing the mountains; it’s a fine thing too, my 
lady—for somehow one feels nearer to the Almighty. I thought the life 
would leave me before I got over the ‘ Priest’s Lcap,’—that is a wonderful 
mountain intirely—I don't suppose there's many higher than fAat in the 
world," 

“ And why did you undertake such a journey ? you seom old.” 
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“Lam old, my Indy—three score and eight Sears at the least bit Goil 
ts the back 10 the burden; and the limbs to the mountain steep. I wouldnt, 
for all that, have took it, only for a rasen Thad ; you see, mafum, sine yan'yer 
been so good #8 to ask—you see, aflber the will of the Lord had taken from me 
my husband (the heavens be his bed), and my poor boys, He left me one little 
girl—a delicate, gentle ereature—and though she was ıny own child, I may 
‚say, n handsomer or a better girl never brought the sunshine to a lone widow’s 
‚eabin. Ob, but her goodness was past telling. When I closed my eyes as if 
aslecp, I was sure 10 hear her voice praying for me—when I opened them 
in the morning, he was there beaming blessings on me. She was s0 handy ! 
Such a fine scholar 60! The brightest girl, the schoolmaster ssid, that ever 
stood at his knee, Well, ma’am dear, every true erown has its erom. My 
little girl's love was sought by many, but won by n young man rerpeeted by 
no one, though chose by her, *Alloy,' says I, if you marry Laurence Daly, 
you break my heart’ * Mother,’ she says, throwing her ärms, white ns a 
wreuth of snow, about mo, “mother,” she says, “Tl norer do that? My 
mind was as light ns a fenther at first, for I knew ahe'd keep her word. But 
oh, ıny grief! to see her wastin, und wastin,—Aying in tie sight of my eyes— 
to sce that, almost took the life from me. She made no eomplaint, but fell away 
like the blossom of the bough of n summer tree; and I could not beur to look in 
her faded face ; and I says, * Alley, take him—take him, avaurneen; and from 
this day out I’ never say a word aginst him.’ In less than a month from them 
words she was blooming as a rose; in another—she was his wife!” The poor 
woman covered her füce with her hands, and wept bitterly, “ His love,” ahe 
continued, “never, to say,turned; and he was gentler to her than he could be 
to any other thing ; and if he had kept from meddling with what didn't eonoern 
him, all would have gone well enough; but he got into trouble—ore 
trouble—and the end of it was, that three years after they were marriod, he 
was in the jail at Tralee, and ıny poor childl—my poor Allco—at the fect of 
‚every one in the county that could help her to pass a word through the iron 
bars or get her a look at him. Now warn't it strange I—she was as pure in 
the light of’heaven, as pure as unfallen snow; and she knew he was guilty. 
She would not even deny it—for the thought of fulsity wasn't in her—and 
still her love grew stronger the greater grow his trouble. It iem’t for me 
to tell what she went ihrough. Before the first blush of morning she’d 
be on her knees at prayer; and, I'm sure, for six wocks that passed betwixt 
his taking and trial, the rest of slvep was never on her eyes for five minutes 
together. T asked her, when the day came, for the love of God and ofme, 
her broken-hearted mother, not to go to the court-house, but she would— 
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and she did. She elung to my side in the crowd, and I felt her heurt benting 
against my arm ; I dar'n’t look at her, and she kept erushing closer und eloser 
10 me until the trial began, and then she gathered strength and stood upright, 
atonce. Allalong, her husband denied that he was in it at all, when the great 
harm was done; and two or three more boys stood up for the same. “ There," 
‚said the Counsel for the crown, pointing to my poor Alice, “there's his own 
wife—ısk her where her husbund was that night.” Every one eried shame; 
and the Counsel for the prisoners snid it was contrary to Iaw to question a man's 
own wife; but before I could get at the rights oFit, Alley, throwing her arma 
round me, muttered, *Mother, take me away—I can't tell—T can't tell!" 
With that a neighbour's son, who had loved my little girl all her lite 
a'most—u fine fellow he was, though she never would hear to him, and with 
a good character, and of decent people, Uhat wouldn’t look ut to same side 
of. the road with Laurence Daly—steps out at once, with his cheeks reddened 
and his eyes like diamonds, und says he, * Heur me,’ says he, “I vun sweur 
where he was that night; and no one who knows me, will think I favour Larry 
Daly. Between supporting Alice, who fell in a fnint on my bosom, not 
knowing what was coming, and knowing myself that the boy had good cause to 
‚spite Laurence, I thought my senses would Inve me; and then my blood ran 
cowld to the heart, and my brain felt as if afire; for I heard him sworn and 
prove an auını for the prisoner, When it was over, his check was like the 
check of’ a corpse, and no light was in his eyes; he came forward to the outside, 
where Alice, come a little to hersclf, and understanding her husband was 
safe, was erying, like an infant when it first draws in the air of u sorrowing 
world; he made the throng keep back, and afther looking at her for a minute, 
he whispers, * Alice, live, auoxrneen; live and be happy, for to save you I’ve 
‚done what an hour agone I didn't think I could have done. I've sinned my 
soul, Alice, for you; so live, and God bloss you.’ T’ve heard of the love of 
many a man, but T think that bates it all; and though what he did was 
mot right, still be did it for pure love of my child ;—love, without any feeling 
fin it that could make n blush rise to the check of a married woman, or ennse 
the pang of shame at her heart; und that's a wonderful thing to say. But his 
Tore didn't end here. I was going home from Laurence's cabin, and after 
seeing them happy together once more, and he making all the good resolutions 
= man always makes, at the first goin” off, afther getting out of trouble, and tho 
children so glad, poor things, to have their father agnin ; and us I wus going 
on, just at the end of the borcen, ‘Mrs, Lawler,' says a voice, (you excuso 
my telling his name) * Mrs. Lawler,' ho says, “afther to-day, I can't stayin the 
place. Who knows, but Laurence is so odd tempered, he might mistrust his 
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wife, knowing as he doos that T perjured myself to make her happy. Those 
that ar'n"t wlat they «hould be, often think bad ofothers ; #0 TIL go to America, 
Mrs. Lawler, and mind the last prayer IM brathein Irish air, will be for Alice.""" 
Again thw old woman wept; it was some time beforo ahe added, “ And T 
‚saw him no more.” I bogged of her to continue, “Is soon endod now," she 
said, “and not much to tell ; but the poor have more trinls than the mere want 
of food, and I've often thought that when the rich and the stranger lang 
at their rags, or turn from them in diegust, thay don't think that maybe che 
heart beating under them has a dale of feeling. 

“Well, as I said, DU soon be done now: Alice, my poor child, every one 
‚saw she was going, and yet tho darling, she talked for evermore of taking “mn 
round ;" and I used to talk to her, and tell her what sin had she to unswer for 
to put that in her head, and she’d only smile! Oh then, but the smile upon 
patient lips is senlding to tie henrt to look nt: Oh, God forgive me for having 
wearied Hin with prayers to leave the angel he was winging for henren a 
little longer over her children—and to close my eyer—and poor 
man ! he was sorry too, and so Joud in his grief that it slwok her spirit. The 
priest had höen with her, and said to me ax ho was going out, * Take comfort, 
for i0s u great privilege to have reared up a child for heaven ; 1’ wish we were all 
as sure ofit an ahe is." After that I went in, and lie tald the people she wanted 
a few words with her mother; they cleured vut of the littlo room at omee + 
‚and her voice was so thin 1 conld hardly hear it, und her breath on mıy check was 
cold as the first breath of the new £rost upon the air in harvest; * There's one 
thing,’ she whispered, “though his reverence says its no harm, that's heavy 
on my heart—it’s a debt—if I could have live to pay it I should die easy.) 

«What debt, dear? Insked. 

*## You remember raar day, mother ?' 

“Ay, sure, Tsaid. 

# # And what he did?” 

“ Yes darling, it’s not ensy forgot. 

“+ He sinned his soul.” 

“The Lord above is merciful, and will forgive him, I pray night and day, 
I made answer. 

“He was nothing to me more than a neighbour's child,’ she went am, 
“and for all his love I never gave him n good word ; yot mother—mother— 
he perjured himself for my suke." 

“The Lord is mercifal, Tsrid again ; what else could I say? and sure it 
was the truth any how. 

“+ Yes, [know that, but Imade n vow, that night, to make ray zounds at the 
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holy Abbey of Kilerea, so that the sin might be taken off him threngh my 
means. Oh mother, that is denied me, and I must die with it an my soul 
—1 can’t got rid ofit.’ 

“No, avourneen, no, I soil; the way is long, and I am old and poor, 
but by the blossing of tho holy smints 7° tahe off yer von: TIL do for yon 
what, if the Lord had spared you, you’d have done for yoursel—I made 
the vow on my kneen, 

“Oh my mother, my mother, my mother!” she suid, as if a new life hadı 
sprung in her, and then faded, faded, faded. She was gone—before Laurence 
and the children could catch her last breath ; but she died happy, and so shall 
I now, for I've done all ho would have done." 


"Between Kileren and Macroom there aro sovoral rnins of eustles, once the 
strongholds of the Mao Sweunys, powerful clieflins, although feudutorien to 
the. Tords.of Müskerry: On the high road, it is stated on the authority 
‚of Smitl, there was & stone set up by one of the family, who were 
“ aneiently famous for hospitality, with an Irish inscription, signifying to all 
pusengers to repair t the house of Mr. Edmund Mac Sweeny for entertain- 
ment.” The historian adds that, in his time, the stone was still to be swen 
Iying in a ditch, where it had been fung by n degenernte descondant, 
who, according ‚to popular belief, never throve afterwards. Townsend 
also deseribes an. Irisluman of the same class, whose rosidenco was nigh to 
Mill-atreet, in this district of the county. He was the chief of his clan, and 
was known only by tho name of O'Leary ; to have addressed him by the term 
“Mister” would have been a mortal offeneo, Hewas cme of the last who 
‚kupt "= open house to all eomers ;” had food and drink and lodging for all who 
askod it; and although his cellar was well stockel with wine, it never knew 
ho proteetion of lock or key, for, ns he used to say, “ nobody had oecasion to 
steal what any one might have for asking.” It derived security, however, 
from other causes—from deference to his sway and respect for his person, 
both of which were universally felt and acknowledged within the circle of his 
influence. His appcarance was always suflieient to muintuin order at fairs und 
mestings, and to suppress disturbances, without the nid of soldier or eonstable. 
Ho is sald to have pososscd some admirahle requisites for u mäintaining of 
the public peace, buing a very athletie man and always carrying a long pole, 
‚of which the unruly knew him to be no chiırl.* 

® The ospiultg of Ihe Mac Bweeny au Ihe O’Lsary, is hawever celpued hy that of another Ira let 
Hain, (be ancesor of dh (’Bullivans, a ne of whom the Jogend says “ Nulla mann, tam Überall, atquo 


‚general, oe univermli, qm Sullivantın.'" "The name is sl to here ofginaei from the following dir- 
enmnbanee. Tihore chanced 10 arzivo In Ireland, (mm Allany, a oneeyel Draht, who was olon a hard, named 
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The town of Maeroom, twenty-fonr miles west of Cark, is situato om the 
Sullane—a river which, for extent and beauty, rivals the Lee. The eastle of 
Macroom is very ancient, or rather parts of it are of very remote antiquity, 
for it has undergone many of the chances and changes ischdent 10 the civil 
wars. It was oumvertod by its late proprietor, Robert Hodges Eyre, Esq., one 
‚of the last of “the good old Irish gentlemen,” into a comfortable mandion ; 
and it is not now easy to distinguish the ancient from the modern portions 
‚of the building. It consists of one huge square of masonry—the mere keep — 
with embattlod parapets; but the hand of taste is not very apparent in the 
alterations it has undergome to convert the aneient fortalice of the O'Flyuns 
into a dwelling-house of the eighteenth century®. 

From Macroom to Killamey the road is by no means picturesque ; it 
passes ulong the banks of the river Sullane, and through the small village of 
Ballyrourney, almost the only congregation of houses in the route. It 
runs, however, within a few yards of the singular castle of Carrig-a-pooka, 
built, according to Smith, by the Mac Carthy of Drishane, and placed. 
on the summit of a solitary rock, so stecp as to render caution necessary in 
climbing it. It is now a single tower, and never could have been much more 
extensive, for it almost covers the rock on which it stands, 

A visit to the castle affords us an opportunity for introducing to the reader 
‚one of the fairy logends of Ireland—the legend of the Pooka. 

Of the malignant, elass of beings composing the Irish fairy mythology—and 
it is ereditable to the national character that they are the least numerous—the 
Pooka excels, and is pre-eminent in malico and mischief. In form he is a very 
Proteus,—generally a horse, but often an cagle. He sometimes assumes the 
figure of a bull; or becomes an ignis fatuus. Amongst the great diversity of 
forms at times assumed by him, he exhibits a mixture or compound af the 
calf and goat. Probably it is in some mensuro owing to the assumption of the 
later figure that he owes his name; pue being the Irish for a gont. Golding, 


Tasanın. Me war hunpitahlg rereivei Iy Bachy-chief of his name sm mation—who hl alım In ano ey 
When the Druk) was depariing fr Ihe em, he rofl all Ihe rich gi offered 10 Ilm, but demmumdedl frac 

weseutfhisnly eye.  achy, impelled by geuermity, ut onco tere I from Ihe socket nl bestomeil 
arurleioun guest. There happoned, however, at dho mo, 10 be a baly man rmlding wich übe 
onirsgeil Hochy ; and he, IndIgrant at such ingratiude, prayed that dhe Druld's oye might depart from In 
placn, mind, topetber with his own became the property of Rachy. "The prayar was ehleftaln 
beenne Instantly the powemor of two oyen and the Druid toft che emstie, far over hllnd. Mona Kadıy 
au hie pontrliy obtained che name of “ Kull-Lavawın'"—Lerawn's 070, 

.® During ho fostime of Mr. Usdgen Iyre, 1£ was Impowible fr ıhe Jan at Masroom 10 pruspari fur, 
‚wleneror a customer arrivei, If his manner domoted him u bo # gentleman, # messenger wa nonm I ln 
chamber, wich “sonmpliments, &6 , an & ern was proparel for him In ho, enstle "particular Anfunetlons 
being givon not vo aup before hin remeval, Since Ihe denth of the generous and hospitahle genileuman, the 
An as amumed a more sing upoet, and I ikely 10 have employment for both eock and heueunld, 
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in his translation of Ovid, describes him by name, in a character of which 
the goat forms a component purt — 
= Tho country where Chymara, that name Dank, 
With gostih body, Hon's hend and breast, and drogen's til" &c. 
And Spenser has the following lines:— 
“No let iho Pocxs, nor othar evil apirit, 
No lot mischlovous wliches wich their charma, 
No lot hobgoblina, names whose sense we know not, 
Fray un with things that be not.” 


The Pouke or Pooka means literally the evil one; “ playing the puck,” u 
‚common Anglo-Trish phrase, is equivalent to “ playing the devil.” 

There are many localitios, favourite haunts of the Pooka, nnd to which he 
has given his name, as Drohid-a-Pooka, Castle Pook, and Carrig-a-Pooka. 
The island of Melaan, also, ut the mouth of the Kenmare river, is a chosen 
site whereon this malignant spirit indulges his freaks. It is uninhabited, 
and is drended by the pensuntry and fishermen, not lers because of its gloomy, 
rugged, and stern aspect, than for the tales of terror connected with it. 
The tempest wails fenrfully around its speetre-haunted orage, and dark objects 
are often scen flitting over it in the gloom of night. Shrill neises are heard, 
and cries, and halloos, and wild and moaning sounds; und the fishermen 
benighted or forced upon its rocks may often behold, in the erowding groups 
which flit around, the cold faces of those long dead—the silent tenants, for many 
years, offield and wave. The consequence is, that proximity to the island is 
religiously avoided by tho boats of thie country after sunset, and a bold crew are 
they who, at nightfäll, approach its haunted shores. 

"The great objeet of the Pooka seems to be to obtain a rider; and then he 
is all in his most 





bounds und flies over and beyond them, gratificd by the distress, and ntterly 
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rockloss and ruthlcss of the cries, and danger and maffering, of the Iuckloss 
wight who bestrides him. As the “ Tiana Geolane,” or Will 0 tie Wisp, 
he Iures bat to betray ; like the Hanoverian * Tuackbold," he dolades the 
night wanderer into a bog, and leads him to his destraction im a quagmire or 
pit. Macpherson's spirit of Loda is ovidently founded on tho tradition of 
the Pooka; and in the Fienian Tales he is repestediy mentioned as the 
“ Puka (gruagach, or halry spirit) of the bine valley.” 

The Englich Puck is a jolly, frolicsome, wight-loving roguc, full of arch- 
nes, and fond of all kinds of merry tricks, “ a shrewd and knayish spirit,” as 
Shakspeare has it. But he is, nevertheless, very probably in bis arigin the 
same as the Irish Pookn; as, besides the resemblance in name, we find he 
has not at all times sustained his laughter-loving charseter ; but, om the 
contrary, exhibited unquestionable proof of his Irish affinity or descen. Far 
this we have tho poetical authority of Drayton, in his * Polyolbion.” 

Ti Puck neerma but a drcaming dal, 
‚Bull walking like a rasgıd calt, 
And oft out of a hal, det holt, 
OF purpuose Lo ineehee tun, 
‚Ar, heasing un, tun sn No sim 
Long winter nöglıis oh of he way} 
And wien wo stick in mre au clay, 
Me dotlı wilh laughter Icave un" 

The early English adventurers importei to tlıo Irish shares, their saftened 
versionof the native Pooka under his Saxon appellation of Puck, and hare left his 
name to Puck's rock nenr Howth, and Puck castle, a romantie ruin in the 
county of Dublin. 

An ancient chronicler, at Bantry, related to us the advantures of many af 
his friends, as “ confirmation strong,” to support his assertion that a Pooka 
haunted his own neighbourhood. “ He knew two boys who, on their way to 
a midnight mass—rather fresh —met u horse; let's get on his back, says one; 
wid all the veins, says another; so they got up; and och! murdher, didn’t he 
give 'om a ride; laving them next morning twenty miles from their om 
door." This however is the only instanee, within our knowledge, of the 
spirit being encounterod by more than one at a time. On our wenturing fo 
hint that the fact was unnmal, we were met at once by an answer, Sure 
weren’t the both of "em brothers,” Another friend of the old man's " going 
through a narrow pass, hoor’d a horse eoming along at a fiat gallop ; and drew 
up to lot him pre ; when he hoer’d a voice by his side say, * Lien —that’e lie 
down— here’s the Pooka coming ;' and sure enough he saw the baste with his 
eyes and nose flashing out fire, So the boy turns round and says, “ Who 
are yon’—thinking "was a fellow Christin that gave him the warning, 
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“Im the Tanian She,’ sıys the voice. Now warnt it quoer that tl 
spirit chauld be ufenrd of the,Pooka’—but you see they weren't friends at 
all at all.” 

"The highost of the Galtoo mountains, called the Galtoo More, and some- 
times Dawson’s sont, risos over a gloomy lake which is said 1 be the zesidenee 
‚of a Pooka, who is balioved to. be chainod at the bottom, and only permitted 
1o.make excursions upon. state: oocasions. The lake is believed, to thin 
day, to posscss, in consequence af its terrible inhabitant, the three following. 
properties ——First. It is unfutiomable; au attempt was once mude to sound 
it, and, from the doscriptians of the pcaple, it.appcnra that the regular procem 
was adopted, yet no line could be found that would reach the bottom. 
Secondly. The warmest day in summer, let the lightest breeze arise, and the 
vold about tie lake will be intense. Thirdly. Although the luks does not 
appear af great extent, yet no stone comld ever be thrown across it. We have 
heard that a famous stone-thrower from Clonmel, who could throw u stone 
from Fairy Hill to the other side of the river—a much greater apparent 
distance (han tlıs extent of te lake—attempted to Uırow u stone cross. the 
watery habitation of the Pooka, but. like all other stanes, It did not. go beyond 
the centre, and then full powerlens into the dark waters, There is a trudition 
that one of Ihe Dawson family (whose. mansion. is within view. of the lake) 
once attempted to druin it, Accordingly every thing was prepared, and the 
engincer and labourers ser netively about the work; but they had nat. gone 
far with it when a sudden light shone around them, and on looking towards 
the direction from whence it came, they saw the mansion of their employer 
on fire. They immediately all ran to the spot to extinguish the flames, 
bat on arriving at it, the fire instantly vanished, and the place exhibited 
D0 appenrance ofhaying received auy injury. They retumed to their work, 
but immediately the Aames burst out from the mansion again ; and, on their 
once more coming up, the illusion as instantly vanished. This having boen 
repented several times, they at length relinquished their purpose, taking 
the hint that the Pooka would not have “the secrets of his prison- 
house ” explored—Such is the tradition current to this day in the glen of 
Aherlow. 

‚Ofthe pranks of the Pooks, as will be imagined, many amusing stories are 
told Yıy the peasantry ; all generally, however, having nearly the &ame termina- 
tion »—" And, plase yer honour, 1 found myself in the morning Iying in.a wet 
ditch ; and it couldn't be the drop 1 tuk; for, buzring a fow glasscs at a neigch- 
bour’', L didn't drink a drop at all at all, all day.” 

‚One of those stories, having more than the usual point, wo shall repent, 
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aa nearly as wo can, in the words in which we received it; only rogretting 
that we have it at second-hand, being unable to record the fuct on better 
authority, in consequence of the decense of the actual adventure, . 
“#]t was, yo sec, sir, my cousin, Jerry Densy, that done the Pooka; and 
that's more than e’er another boy can say, betwixt this and the Causeway. A 
chap he was; there wasn’t the likes of him at fair or pattern, for breaking. 
the heads of the boys, and the hearts of the girls, and the backs of the horses 5 
the only thing he couldn’t master was thedrop. Och, if it hadn’t been far that 
same, he'd be to the fore this day, to tell yer honour all about it. Well, he 
was sthreeling home wid a neighbour, one dark night, and the both of "em 
war alittle overtaken, and complaining of the Zengt ofthe road, as they joulted 
from one side to the other widout nearing many steps tow'rds Ballyrourney ; 
when says my cousin, says he—a mighty pleusant man he always was— It 
isn't the Zength of it, at all at all, but the dreadth of it that's killing me; * wid 
that he laid himself down in the ditch, and the never a stir he'd stir ; so the 
‚other boy went on and left him. Well, yer honour, just ns he was settling 
himself for a sleep, what should he heur but u shnort und a neigh. * That's a 
horse,’ says he; and wid that he gave a click, elick, and held out his hand, 
as HP ’twas a whisp ofhay was in it. So the horse came up, and wasn’t Jerry 
‚on his back in a jiffy? “”Ar-up,’ says he; but twasn’tneoded. Off went the 
Pooka like shot—for the Pooka it was surely—up hill and down hill, through 
the bog and the river; and whererer a fürze bush and briar was, there he 
went, Poor Jerry could make no hand of him ; the life was sthruck out of him 
at last, and in the morning he found hinself kilt, in the very place where he 
‚met the vieions baste over night. Well, sir, Jerry kopt himself sober—for 
him—till the next gale day, when his honour, the landlord, wouldn’t hear of 
him going home widout a rasonable sup; and when Jerry came ner the old 
castle at nightfall, he purtended to be mighty wake, and not able to stand, 
at all at all; and, just as he expicted, up trots the Pooka, amd * Mount, Jerry 
Deasy, says he, “and Pl car ye home? * Will ye go asy?” says Jery. 
* As mild ns new milk,’ says the desnving vagabone. Wid that, Jerry gave 
«spring, and got astride him. Well, my dcar, off the blackguard set agin, & 
gallop that ud bate a Ansh 0° lightning on the Curragh 0’ Kildare. But Jerry 
was too cute for him this time ; and as füst as the Pooka druv, Jerry plunged 
his bran-new spurs into his sides, and shtruck away wid his kippeen atthe head 
f him, until the Pooka was as quiet as a lamb, and ear’d him to his own door. 
Now wasn’t that a grate thing for a boy to do—to make a tame nagur ofa 
Pooka? IM go bail the scoundrel never came in Jerry Deusy’s way from 
that day t6 this.” 
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To examine, properly, the romantic lüke of Gougane Barra, tie pass of 
Keim-an-eigh, and the wild and singulur scenery that conducts to, or 
surrounds, them, the traveller must diverge from the high road aud pursuo & 
route that leuds only “ back again,” unless he is prepared to tea over 
mountains where the goat will scarcely find his way homewards without 
direction; and to encounter the perils of bogs and morasses more numerous 
than cottages, The venturous pedestrian, however, will be amply repaid for 
the risk and labour ho will have to endure—for in no part of Ireland has 
Nature been left more completely to her own guidance and government. 

‚From Maeroom to Inchageels, a village midway between the town and 
Gougane Barra, the road becomes gradually wilder and more rugged; huge 
rocks overhang it, high hills look down upon them, and over these again the 
mountainstower—euch and all elothed with purple heath and golden furze, and 
other plants that love the arid soil ; while here and there patches of eultivation 
have been snatched from them by the hand of industry and teil; and from 
many a small fissure the smoke ariscs, giving token that civilisation is ustir 
even in this region ofsavage grandeur and beauty. 

"The Lee, which, for n considerable space, has dwindled to asmall murmur- 
ing rivulet, at length widens out into a sheet of water, forming the picturesque 
Lough Allun—the lake of the Lee. The road winds for abont three miles 
along its northern margin ; the rocks on one side, the clear and deep water on 
the other—a more perfect solitude it is Impossible to imagine. Not a tree is 
to be sven, but the rocks, as if to remedy the defect, have assumed forms the 
most singular and fhntastie; and, overy now and then, seem to stay the 
further progress of the wayfarer by pushing a monstrous base directly across 
his path. Yet u century and a half ago, these rocks and hills, as well as the 
valleys, were clothed with forests to the water’s edge ; in their fastnesses, 
unfımiliar with the step of man, the red deer roved; and often the 
Inbourer delves out, from a patch of mountain bog, some huge trank that 
tells of the former occupiers of the seil—existing in decay many feet below 
the surface. 

“Ihe approach to Gougune Barra is now sufficiently easy; ulthough, u 
kundred years ago, a pilgrimage of two miles occupied two hours. Dr. Smith 

deseribes the toil ; he calls it “ the rudest highway that ever was 
passed ; a well-spirited benst trembles at every step: some parts of the road 
lie shelving from one side to the other, which often trips up a horse; other 
places arc pointed rocks, standing like so many sugar-lonves, from one to three 
fect high, between which a horse must take time to place and fix his feet.” 
. 
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A sudden tuning in the road brings the traveller within view, and almost 
over, the lnke of Gongane Barra—a scene of more utter loneliness, stern 
grandeur, or savage mugnificenoe, it is difieult to conceive; redeemed, 
however, as all things snrnge are, by one passage of gentle and inviting beauty, 
upon which the eye turns as to a spring-well in the desert — the little 
island with its group of graceful ash-trees and ruinod chapel, Down from 
the surtounding mountuins rush numerous streums, tributaries to the lake, 
that colleets and sends them forth in a bountiful river—for here the Lee has 
its source—until they form the noble harbour of Cork and lose themselves in 
the brond Atlantic, In summer these #treams are gontle rills, but in winter 
foaming eutaracts; rushing over ridges of projecting rocks, und baring then 
even of the lichen that strives to cling to their siden. 

"When the traveller stands within this amphitheatre of hills, he feels, as it. 
were, severed from his follow beings—as if imprisoned for ever; for om 
whichover side he looks, escape from the valley seems impossible ; “ so 
that if a person,” writes the old histarian, “ were carried into it blindfold, 
it would scem almost impossible, without the wings of an engle, to get 
out—the mountains forming, as it were, n wall of rocks some hundred yardı 
high." 

The smull island is nearly mid-way in the lakc; a rude artifieinl causeway 
lends into it from the main Ind. This is the famous hermitage of St. Fin Bar, 
who is said to have livod here previous to his founding the cathedral of Cork, 
It is classed among the “holiest” places in Ireland, and has long been a 
fuyourite resort of devotoor, in the confident expeetation that its consecrated 
waters have power to heal all kinds of disenses ; making tlıe blind to see, the 
deaf to hear, and the lame to walk, Here, at cortain seasons, they nssemble in 
immense erowds—bringing their sick children and alling animals to bathe; 
and upon tho neighbouring bushos and wooden erones hang Iragments of 
elothos, or halters and spancels, in proof that to the various animals, biped 
and quadruped, the lako has performed the anticiputel mirscle of making 
them whole. 

The greater portion of the island is covered by the ruins of a chupel with 
its appurtenant building», und a large court or cloister, containing eight 
arched cells. A spot better fitted for gloomy anchoritv or steru ascelio, who 
desirod perfoct seclusion from 


"be oheenful haunt of man and herds," 


it would be hard to find; but here, too, undoubtedly, study might have 
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‚prepared the early Christian missionary for the “ labour of love "he was called 





To deseribe the romantic grandeur of the scene is, indeed, impossible 
without calling pootry to our nid. It has been rendered so happily and so 
‚eflectually, that we do not hesitate to quote the composition entire >— 


* Thers is a groon Islam Io lone Gougane Bar, 
Wbero All of songs rushos fürth like no arrow; 
In deop-valley'd Desmond u ıhousand wild Fonutains 
Come down 10 that Inke, from their home in the nountaine, 
There grow he wild aa ; amd a trne-stricken willen 
Looks ehkdingly down on dio wirt of she billow, 
An like some gay child hat sad monitor seorning, 
Tr ightly Jaughe back 49 Che Inugh of tho morning. 


= And its zone of dark hills—oh ! 10 ace thern all brigbtening. 
When the terapent flings out his red banner of lightning, 
‚And the waders eome dawn ’mid the thundera deop rattle, 
ik elans from their hills at the voloe af the hattlo ; 
And Inighily (he Airmerontad billows ano gleaming, 
‚And wihlly from Mallos the ongles are norwaming : 
Oh, where ie Ihe dwelling, in salley or highland, 
Bo meet for m barı) as Chad Jon Title ieland } 


= How oft, when the sumrner sun roeted on Clara, 
And lit the blua hondland of sullan Tvom, 
Have Tsouglt theo, sweot spot! rum ıny home by the ocenn, 
And trod all hy wilde with a minsteelis devotion, 
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‚Au ehomgie 0 he bp who, oft gnthering toren, 
In ie ef of hy rocks, au] he depth fing huniber, 
Divelt far from dio Saxou's dnck bondage sul slauglıter, F 
An hey ralsed thelr last wong by tho rush ofthy water. 


"+ Hg soon of ih pr, how proud wa the fing 


When to love ber was aharme, to zwrile har was glory. 


= Last banılofihe (ron ? were it mine ta inheeit 
u 
{he wrangs which le ihee to uny own Iand have bound me, 
Das ‚your mantle of song throm fin radiance aronmıd me ; 
Yet, yot om those had eliff« might Liberty rallys 
And atrond nenn hen ory o'er Ihe aloap af ench vallay. 
hut vonuun then, van irramer 1 no fonıd faney eberinh, 
Thy vlelon of Piwecm In Aloorlaheil rat perinl. 
Eon shall be gansmihaugh my nme may be apohen 
When Krin auken, nm! her fettes are Iraken— 
Soie minstrel will come in che summer eve’s gleaming 
When Froedom’s young fight on his pirlt ix beamlngs 
To bind 0’er my grase wich m 1ear of emotion, 
Wire calm Avonbuoo sechs Iho kimen of ocean, 
And a wild woeath to plant from ühe hank of (he river 
O'or the heart and the harp that are silent für evar.* " 


The sacred character of Gougane Barra has, it is said, preserved it from 
the pest of so many Irish Iakes—the monster worm or enchanted eel, We 
have heard stories of tliem in abundance ; and have “seen the man who 
has seen” the metamorphosed deman that infests the little lough on the top of 
Mount Gabriel—it is “ deeper than did ever plummet sound ;" yet not #0 
deep but that it supplies a home to one of these “ things horrible,” Often, 
but always at night, the hideous hend of the serpent is raised above the 
surface of the water; and if a cow be missing from some neiglibouring herd, 
there is no dificulty in ascertaining its fate—it has been made * a toothful for 
the ould enemy.” In ancient times, indeed, the blessed isle of St, Fin Bar 
was subjected to the visits of such an intruder ; who having been guilty of the 
imprudence and impudence of anatching, from the very hand of the oficiating 
priest, the loneen—a vessel for holding holy water—as he was in the act of 

= Thla poem war writien, about Ihe yaar 1426, by 3:4. Cullanan, a native of Cork; he die at Löntan In 
1829 ; and hie gravo was masle, nah I de © nalın Avonlınen,” in ancılance wih hie Fersen ron, bat hy übe. 


bank of ihe Tags—far way from "deep valley’d Demand” A wlume of his pweims was pablisheil mon 
after hin dench ; and amanp them are wrany af merit fully equal 10 Ihe fine example we hase qunted, 
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sprinkling with it a crowd of devotees, witnemes of the sacrilogionn net, 
he was expelled the neighbourhood for his wickedness, and has never since 
ventured to lenye his Jonthsome slime npon the green banks of the Inke, 

The pass of Keim-an-eigh (the path of the decr‘) lies to the sonth-west of 
Inchagvela, in the diroction of Bantry Bay. The tourist will commit a 
‚grievons error if he omit to visit it. Perhaps in no part of the kingdom is 
thero to be found a place so utterly desolate and gloomy. A mountain has 
boen divided, by some convulsion of nature ; and the narrow pass, about two 
miles in length, is overhung, on either side, by porpendieular masses clothed. 
in wild ivy and under-wood, with, occasionally, a stunted yew-tree or arbutun 
growing among them. At ovory stop advance seoms impossible—ome huge 
rock jutting out into the path; and, on sweeping round it, seeming to conduet 
only to some barrier sUll more insurmountable, while from all sides ruslı down 
the * wild fountains,” and, forming for themaolves a rugged chanel, make 
their way onward—the first tributary offering to the gentle and fruitful Lee; 

# Hore, amldxt hope 

‚Of mountain wrsokn, on either «ide thrown higli, 

Tho wido-epread tranen of ihn wotery might, 

The vortuons channel wonnd.” 
No where has Nature assumed a more appalling aspect, or manifesteil a more 
‚stern resolve to dwell in her own loneliness and grandeur undisturbed by any 
living thing-—for even the bird« seem to shun a solltude so awful; and the 
hum of bee or chirp of grasshopper is never heard within its preeinots. The 
drawing of Mr. Nichall affords but a limited idea of a scene #0 magnificent. 

Protected by these fortresses of 
rocks, nges ago, the outlawed O’Sul- 
livans and O’Learys kept their free- 
‚dom, and langhed to scorn the sword 
and fetter of the Saxon; and from 
these “ mountains inäccessible” they 
made oceusional sullies, avenging them- 
selves upon, and bearing off the Hocks 
and herda of, the atranger. As may 
be expected, in modern times, these .. 
rocky füstnesses have given. shelter, 
often, to bands of lawless or disaf- 
focted men ; here, in some deep dell, 
might have been detected the Tight 
url of smoke isuing from the 
roof of, some illicit still-cabin, to disturb the inmates of which would have 
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required ı vers «rang üree ıf che revemue: amamg these rocks, too, the 
hau been Inileıl zn che highways su chat dhey mighr be eunvered im safety to 
die neirhbourinr zyws Ami here.une. men whe had set themselves im battle 
ray uninst die isw. Aave ulen met 2 arrange their plans fir carrying destruc- 
Gen nm he sHuinime vallews Eı che immediate vicnicr of the pass, there 
was a ermränhl ıE he Rockien during Sie Üstrbances of 132® The subjet 
of diese aan Funıis. znine: mer ı sure af zames, is ome of much interest 
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ie wiacm ıE Ste ageıd man we encountered a2 Bantry, 
wis wis an wour in Sie drama. amd who lay ir many days, wounded, 
mar tie hils havimg been injured dy an acchlental shoc fired by one of his 
wa zurr. 

Several hambwds fe gwasmr were swurm w ober an unknoen 
Capcuir Bock: die their iewiers pruimweıi m receive their anders from a 
persca win zunde hie ppearame ınly wien some work of more than common 
perl and Eheulry war a be gerüeme: The pam of Keimn-eigh was their 
pliwe ıf remlermus, Eum wiene er male Sheir visits to the houses of the 
gentry fr many mies arani. demumäng arms and kesving directions as 
rezarded the persens x x empieved anıl Ihr rent 00 be paid; which it was 
dangercas zo Bucher. and which were.ar Smes acompanied by the signißirant 
ı zrave dar ar te hallıvor. or bemeach che window. of the party to 
wine instracticos were uhlrewsed as 2 hös furure conduet The evil at length 
spread so wilely and berume « Inzeleruhle. char che neizhbouring gentry com- 
bizerl zo supprese it. Lord Banery. bis Beocher. Capcıin White. and aboat forty 
möczted genilemen. auvmpunkd by a jur the Seh free. undertook the 
danzerous task of purwuinz the wuzlawe into !be mecewes of their mountains. 
They arrived az the pass we kire deseriied : bes che oliver who commanded 
"be millzary refused to prowee Farzker wich so small a force. and left his lord- 
sbip and Eis companions to make their way thrucızh che defile, remaining at 
ics ertrance to cover their retreat. Tees nude tiruera it. round the lake of 
Geazaze Barra, and inte the village uf Incharwels—which they found deserted 
byalltke men. who had jeined their asweiuee and were in arıns among the 
hille. Dariez their ride. however, tbe parts bad yiven token of the nature 
«f heir mission, and had killed one man. whu. baring mistaken them for 
hir nen friends, had ascendel a kınk and hurraed for Captain Rock. He 
war ıhre instantls—and his body was a few minutes afterwands discorered 
by his exasperated comrades. who swunt. uver it. te take ample vengeance. 















Having füiled to arrest any of the persons against whom they had informa« 
tions, the gentey commenced their ride buck to Bantry, through the puss; 
and by this time the evening twilight was becoming dark and darker. 

Meantime, the insurgents had not been idle ; their captnin—who he was 
has never been cleurly ascertuined, but it is certain that he belonged to the 
better order of society *—had noted the separation of the mounted gentry 
from the soldiers, and guensed that in an hour or two they would return 
through the pass. He at once issucd instructions to his men to loosen u huge 
rock that overhung the narrow rond ; nt a signal agreed upon it was to be 
fung from its place so as effectually to block up the passage, und, if-posible, 
to crush some of the party byits fall The design was then, to rush upon them 
with stones and pitchforks ; several who had guns remaining in the rear to 
host ihem as soon a3 they were scattered; and afterwards to wait the approach 
of the soldiers who would no doubt be thus drawn from the open ground in 
which they had bivouacked, So shrewdly was the plan Inid, that the destruc- 
tion ofthe paxty appeareil ineritable, 

‚On they cum, at a slow trot, cantious and fully conselons that they were 
in the midst of perilz the rock was nearly in the middle of the pass, and they 
were rupidly nearing it, yot no human enemy was seen, and not a sound 
indicative of danger was heard ; when an old man of the Mahonys looked 
down from a cranny in the mountain and saw Lord Bantry and his troop in 
the path benenth him, We now borrow a passage from Mr. Otwayı * This 
poor follow had once two sons, the pride of his nume und the consolation of 
his descending years; active, honest, and industrious, but alas! seduced into 
the Rock system. "Their house near Gougane Barra was senrched under the 
Insurrection Act, and arms and ammunition being found concealed, they were 
tried at Bantry and sentenced to be transported, which sentence was put into 
instant execution, and their uged parents were left devolate and destitute ; the 
mother wept her life nway, and her grey hairs desconded in sorrow to the 
grave; the futher joined the rising, and cared not how he died.” The old 
man, under the excitement of the moment, screamed a bitter curme against 
those who had made him childless, and Aung a huge stone at them as they 
passed; it struck and wounded the harse of Lord Bantry. One of the 
party instantly fired his pistol at Ihe aged man, wlıose body came tumbling 
down the precipice and fell a lifeless corpse upon the path. Inn moment, evory 

# = Was he a genilemwen 1'* wo anlod of the old ınan we havo teferred 10. “Oak, muroly,'" he rupliod, 
for heosnldn’t spenk to us in our tongue and his hand ww ns sofk as 6 lady’ We inquired If he war 
‚over allerwards sccn In Ihe neiyhbourbood of Ihe euc« „and tho answer was "* No; but un unde's sun of 


ine woold be om ia and ihnt he ar him not many a loug day hack rhliog in a grand earriage about Ihe 
aireetn of London ; and nobody,'" he added, “hat ance seen his derk eye but would kaow it agnlaı" 
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rovico uf every rock sent forth a ring man to avenge the deci ; a trowdcıme 
tushing and yelling down the wountain «den ; Ihe mounted gentlemen spurred 
their horses into a fierce gallop; a minute was thus gained—and it was. 
enough; the rock full the änstant the last of the party had passed uninjured 
beyond its reach—end just in time to bar the Pursuit of’ he eumsperated 
peasantry. 

Another generation must be removed, both from the year ah 
people, before the pass of Keim-an-eigh and this wriking incident in its 
history will be forgotten. 

‚Still nearer to Bantry, and still among the wild and almost trackless wastes, 
is the mountain of the Priest’s Leap*—formerly the prineipal line of commu- 
nication between the two most picturesque portions of Irish sconery, Glengariff 
and Killarney, bot now abandemed for one of the best roads in the kingdom. 
Besides considerably abridging the distance between them, this-old road 
passessen to perfection the characteristic« of the fine old vigorous and unoom- 
promising system of rond-making, now exploded, Ihat was obseryanıt only ofthe 
straightest line of äccess—following as nearly as possible the flight of the bird— 
regurdless alike of acclivity or declivity,of clifl or crag, of stream or torrent. In 
this respect the Priest’s Lenp road offers to every student of the ancie 
of roud-making the fuirest subject for inquiry and contemplation ; nothing can 
be more direct than its up-hill flights, or more decided and unswerving than 
its downward progressions; no mountain elevation, however bristling with 
rags or formidable the aspeet of its precipitons sides, deterred the stern and. 
uneompromising engineer who laid it down. He carried it over the loftiest 
summits, the wildest moors, at the bottoms of the most desolate glems, and 
along the most dizry steeps, overlooking the deepest delle. A savage-looking 
defile is sometimes made available as a conduit for every fereious breezo that 
loves to howl und sweep along such localities; and the Ioneliness of many of 
the seones is emphatically marked by the significant * leacht,” or stone-henp, 

® Weusked a poananı wiıp übe tmmntain won elle ihe Primt’s Les, al nereivel dhin answer. * We see, 
dir, one time in tie cunntry here was fire puunds für a wolf"s head, and Ave porumde for » priesk’e banal; Aal 6 
dale 0° money was mache it a’ (he bach uf*em. Well, a haly jırient was ring over ühe hl), amd berwn puurc 
din Ay te Toren (hey clled Alm Torie that Un, hat’ de Wlagrda ii did be hung he post) and 
Juan ihey hd their Dlondy Lands upon his robe, ho prayod to Slot Plschna to lp hm out of hele way s 
and the ans hi war un gave a lonp, and sprung agven miles over the mountain to th other alde of It, —and 
Chere wre the marke of th basta’s kueon In the walld rock to thle day. And dbe poople wan’t blank Ihe rock, 
Hhongh ums right in the way of the rond 10 Mantry.” There is, beyond questiom & ingular rock which: 
geatly interfores wilh the road—Sontalning two esonratlons of a veraarkable ehanaster—ibe rumoval of whleb: 





oek weni be necsmary ; bat It remalna untoched, 
+ Toeemunt for the absurd manner In which dene old ronds were Inkl down, —it must \e remerhbernd 
Hat, yenerlty, they were got ıhe Ines delibertels selected; they were old foot-mpn, grulunliy Impromel 


ine some apprmach 16 she ehamater of high-rmdk. 
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that points ont the spot where, in other times, some solitary traveller mot his 
fate from the way-side plunderer. Such alarming “ hints” are now, indecd, 
kurze; and, of’ later yuars, the record ofacts of violence, committed in the security. 
ofthene seldom-trodden paths, is a barren one. The henps of stones, to indicate 
where deeds of murder have been done, still remain, however ; und to the 
present dy the peasant discharges whnt he considers his solemn duty by 
finging, us he walks or rides by, a contribution to the mass. 

To the lover ofthe wild, the picturesque, and the romantic, we recommend 
this road for his special enjoyment. Glorious is its scenery over mountain und 
thronghglen. The brond bay of Bantry is glistening far beneath, and the blue 
shores of Ivera and Bear in the distance, are noble fentures in the majestic 
panorama. Nor has the voice of tradition failed, or become silent, among 
tisse hills; many a wild legend and whirsical fetion may be gathered, 
by a little kindness, from their shrewd, ingulsitive, and really imaginative, 
änhabitants, 

Nearly midway in the course of the mountain rond stand the ruins of one 
‚of those small ancient churches, whose era, from their style—the Romanesque 
—mnat be placed between the fifh and eleventh eonturies. A portion of the 
walls only remains, The stones are large and Cyolopean, curiously jeinted and 
well fishioned. We were told that it is “one of the first churches called at 
Rome”—a traditional record of its high eutigeig. Outside the burial-ground 
is a perfect curiosity ——a natural 
rock of a tabular form with five 
basin-Jike hollows on the sur- 
fuco, of four or five inches in 
‚depth, and about a foot in dia- 
meter. These aro severally fillod 
with water, and in each is a stone 
‚ofalong oval form fitting the space 
fully. Thewhole forms a petrified dairy—the basins being the * keelers," the 
‚ovals the rolls of butter. 

The history of this strange monument is that, in ancient times, a woman 
lived here who, not rospecting the commandment against thieving, at night 
milked the cows of her neighbours, and transferred the milk as well ns the 
butter to her own dairy. Suspected at length, the hue-and-ery was raised 
against her, and Saint Fiachna, who led a holy life at the church we have 
referred to, resolved to punish the eulprit. He mounted his horse to vizit her, 
but she fled, The Saint as he passed turned her dairy to stone, and then 
‚descended the hill towards the river in pursuit ofher. In erossing the stream 
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kis horse left his hoof:marks om a stone in the centre of it; | 
‚choose ta wet oursclves to look at, | 
surel by several that it was there, Ho ıben, 








with which she was accustomed 10 tie the ee’ 
legs at milking. Ani see what a goodly pieture 
it now makes as a blooming hawtborn! Itisa 
»ingular and striking objeet, standing, ns it 
‚does, in the midst of a mountain solitude, 





We must now reoonduct the reader to Cork, in order that we may be his guide 
to the county of Kerry, along the sea-coast, throngh Bantry and Glengarift. 

Tlie port of Känsale, alkhougl wot in the direct route, may be visited in the 
way; the town is exoeedingly Änteresting, and as, für a very oonsiderable 
period, it was the most eelehrated and frequented of the southern harbours af 
Ireland—taking precedenee of that of Cork—it oceupies a full and prominent 
page in Irish history. 

The road from Cork—a distance of nineteen English miles—has little to 
interest the traveller ; but on either side the mountain-hills are richly culti- 
vated ; the fields of green and brown alternating like a chess-board, very few, 
even at the highest summits, being without some cultivated patches, The 
town is soen to great advantage from this approach. It is built on the side of 
a hill; its character is peculiarly quaint ; the streets are remarkably narrow; 
and many of the houses have projecting windows like thase of the Spaniarda, 
by whom some of tem were probably built*. The population is about 


* In tho naghlwurhaud of Kinnale, there are many remmins of antigulty af a date lang untermlenk 10 khe- 
Yin of Abo Apanianla ; we eraminn! a singular ratl, immetiatoly adljolning “ Railimare ” (khe grent mtb), 
Abe sat af John Thomas Crsaner, Ka; who ag ip ante n Ihe galten an istinguinhe) of (Cnlamei 
Tiromas) wo vepremente ih town. We hare men umwhere so gracefal # blanding af ar and. malune m 
in ds sogalary rumantie sul beamtifil dmenne-  Wealih an ie have gone, hand In ac, far Is Im 
rovement (and Wh the richen and fest ırubs and Nowers; and magnifient {res fing helr branebes 
‚ever che very ste. In ıhe müdent elimate of the souch of. Kurope, I Ja Knpumlile for Flle "grow Im 
mare Kasorlnt Twenty. 
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‚eight thousand. The charter of incorporation is so early as Fdward TIT. 
Kinsale gives the title of Baron to the De Coureys, the deseondants of Milo 
‚de Courey, son of John, Eurl of Ulster; and the Toords Kingsale enjoy the 
‚exelusive, although vain and useless, privilege of being covered in the royal 
presence—a privilege granted by King John to the Earl of Ulster. Lord 
Kingsale is the premier Baron of Ireland.* 


® Pie ningular enenmatancen connected with he histary of Da Cowroy aro resume dy Hanmer in hie 
‚Chronlele of Imland (un. 1971). ar John de Cowrey had he ie highest aliees In the eountry, Dt Im 
ben diplaeg by his Fir Hugh de Kae, and ordern were given to ament him ir Jahn, having seeret 
Antelligeoen of she design, "hp hlowelfe aleofe,” and his enemny had reroune in airulngem (u ect a neizune 
fhispenan ; offering a large reward for his apprehenslon. = Then, prvily Io deslh wi (our of hin verwns 
ho informeil De Lary = We cu direet you to a coune to being your purpose 10 ost: upon Good Priday, 
‚yeerlyı be wearerno armen, but In wholly given up to divine contemplation, and eommonly walketh al voliary 
round about uhe ehurchyard of Dune.” Thun bewrayed, Do Courey was attncked by n troop of hareimen, 
He ranne 10.2 wooden eroms that stood In the churehyan, took she pole thervof, and Ink about ht Iuliy" 
eo Hunily that hoslew thirten of Do Lauy’e men, bat In chend was takon, * olapt in the Towre of London,” 
and ounderned to porpotwal imprleonment. = The Judas ihat had burayd hehe master had dheir Mia,“ 
but om condition of qultuing Troland never ca return to I1.upon pain of Jenth. They eunbarkad fur England wich 
wringular verißente, under Sir Hagb's band, of ihe god service they had done, whlch aontained the panıge, "1 








weather enmpelled Ihe men 10 lan at Cork; where they were apprehendel, brought before Sir Hugh, "and 
forsbwih all fnuro hangel heche by Jole"  Bame tme after, a quarrel haring eusued Vetwecn Jahn, king of 
Kuyband, anil Flip king of Frunce, i was agrcd 10 put it 16 Ihe combat. On the par of he Presich Ihere 
sms a man "in rendinene;”" but—({we quote the old chranicler)— 

® King fohn upon the sudden wirt not what to doe for a Champlon. to enconnter with his at lat, 
one attending upon his person, enformed him that thore was one Cowray in tho Tarwro uf London, the onaly 
man im hin dominlona (If heo wonld undertahe ik) 1» auwur Ihe challenge. King Zahn loyfull of ti, sont. 
the Ani, yon mund, and. Whrch Nun, promsiring Lange rewands, amd rich gifn amd klar ie tod him upun as 
fan au the hanur uf his Orswne and kingdome did ronch, Io make good Ihe onmbat, Cowray annwenel very 
frowndiy,{ibe wlich was ken in good puit fu tegun! of Abe urgent oeermiie) ht he wonhl noser fight 
ar bin, peither for any much un be was, that he war not worthy 10 have one drop cf’ Klo pt for Hi; Ihmt 
bo was not able to requite hi che wrongs ho had done hm, nchlier 16 retore him ihe heart's ee he had 
bermarod him of; yot notwiihstunding all ıha preinlam, ha war willing, and would, wiih all expedition, he 
mmily to wenture lbs Io In defoneo of ıho Crowne and his country. Whereupon It war agreod, that hoahould 
be diyutuc, appurvelle, andl arme! 10 his anmtent, and that Ile owne word hal he hrought Ilm our 
&f Ireland, The day came, che pnce mppsinted, Ihe Linie pruvidesl, ihe araffalls set up, Ihe Prinees Wirk, 
Aheir wohiiie uf weh alle, wüh shmnds in eapeciaon. Forth enmım Ihn Prewh Clmwpian, give » Kurt, 
an res In hi tont > They went for Cowrcg,who al hin while wos using hinein al wi sang 
poyals, and answerel iho menwugers, if aıy of iheir erampany were 10 yon 10 such m bunquet, T thinke he 
would make no great haste. Worth he comen, gure a dumme, ac went into his Tont, When (be trompeis 
aounded to battlle, forıh come tho combatants, and viewed euch ober. Courey beheld him wüih a wonder- 
‚full storne eountenance, and pamei by. The Frunch man not Uiking his griimme looke, ühe strong propartion 
and fenture of hie person, stalked till along, and when the Prumpets sounded he Inat change, Courey drew 
‚out bie swond; and dba Pranah man anne away, and conveyed hlmm (0 Speine. Whereupon they voundel 
sietorg, the people elapt their hanıdı, und. cnar up their cappon ; King Philip denired King Jahn that Courey 
anlght bes eulled before them, ta ahew sonne part of lie swrengih und manhond, by a biow upon a Holmat ; it 
aan gro, & atuhe was ner In ıbe ground, and a shirt of male, and a Helmet thereanı Cowray drew his 
word, locken wonderful sternely upon. Ihe Princen, ale ıhe helmet, Ihe shirt of amile, and the nike so 
were iö, (bat none eould pull Itaun but himselfe, Then ıhe Princes demandes of him, shot Ihre mrant In 
Ncok zo sowerely spon dem; hs answer was, If hee had mine his Dow upon übe Hlche, he wonld haro aut af 
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Te would oecupy fr more spce than wo can fr to give eren an otine 

of the zioges to which the town has been subjected from a very 
from the first English invasiım to the Revolution of 1688, It was several 
times in the occupation of the Spaninrds; who had possession of it so für back as 
1380; and who, in 1601, having been largely aided by O’Neill and other 
Irish chieftains, ee ne 
the Lord President Sir George Carew. 
On the 18th of March 1689, James IT, landed in Känsale (the house in 
which he slept is still pointed ent), and then commenced the struggle to 
zogain the throne he had abdicated. In 1690, it was taken by the Duke of 
Marlborough—after n gallant defenee, however, when the gurrison was allowed 
to march out “ upon honourable conditions.” 

Tin pe a nn lit eo 
by whom it is 
sid to have 
been 
the fourteenthe 
sontury. 

Alegend is 
told in eonnec- 
tion with it— 
When the Suint 
was building it, 
which she did. 
with her own 
hands, she de- 
sired to place a 
large stone, to 













both the Könge bendn. ALL that bee aa war tnken in good pursı Kine Zohn discharped him out ofall hie 
troubles, gave him great gift, and resored hlm a his former passessians in Irland.” 

‚The gran fh pivlge”" dom none upon she same aha. nlhough there can be mo dab fin 
istenoe- The King (John) I fs, * esiden restoring to Abe Earl his property, has him au for anyihäng. 
lee in hie gt he Ind a mind 10, and he should have it; upon wbich. ho answere he had en and weist 
ee ep Gun hen ink na ei nt Baar Ve 
10 I euere in ihe royal prosonce afhlm and his naccemors, kings of Pngland, which the king grante”" Hi 
desoenilante Inre repeatedly upheld heir chim to tbe ancient gran, and she Ian Kal Kinsale kepı kie hat. om 
before George IV. during bis visit 0 Ireland; 





Nieineome, The proparıy ie very Tmited. There ia a tion chat when Kin Jahn yranıad ihe priviloge, be- 
ngrond to gro his ehamplon aa much Iriah land as he could ride mund on a given day. and thas iho eidg 
owners of (he Änended tranafor made him intonieninl; so Ihm ho ww alle to wide ame bat a all 
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‚heavy for her to lift. Sceing two men passing, one a native of the town, Ihe 
‚other a stranger to it, she mmmaned them to her aid; the native refused 
to help her, but the stranger laboured until her object was effucted, Upon 
which ehe gave her blewing t0 the one, and left her curse with the 
other. It is a remarkable fact, and ome that does not depend upon the 
authority of tradition, that, generally, when two inhabitants of the town 
marry, they will not go through the ceremony within the walls of St. Multose, 
but are “united ” at some church in the neighbourhood ; and we weresupplied 
with proofßs in support of the legend, by references to severul unlucky couples 
who had beon so unwisely sceptical as to neglect the ancient warning. 
Te ea grün en ee 
cious, deep, and 





repre- E- a 
‚sents the Fort, the bloek-house, and covered-way, with a «loop of war beating 
in, and a pilot-boat under a forosnil. 

The “ Old Head,” the point newest the sen, has u light-house, and has 
long been a famous landmark for mariners, Although, for upwards of a 
‚ventury, Kinsale has ceased to occupy a very prominent station among tlıe 
'harbours of Ireland, and has lost its commercial importance, it is still a 
Aourishing town; its prosperity being sustained, chiefly, by its facilities for 
fishing—the Cork markets being almost exelusively supplied from it—ihe 


® One of (he unter forte uf Charlo-Puet ie wall! “he Devils Battery.” The Iogond attached to it 1 
hat Ihe archsenemy won sont to fake his rmunils upon Ihe manpartn, cnrryiag in hie hand a vannon-lall, and 
vernfying übe sentänels alght after nit. The enuse of Ihn nppeununen in mil do haso riginaed In a enge 
‚event bat onco occurred there. Thionly son of Ihe governor prevalled upon the sentinel un duty twenmver » 
mumge for blm Into cbe town ; taking his Arelock and place during his almenco. The young man el alenp 
‚am hi pont, und the governor, wiling the nation, and Anding, as ho mupposcd, he sentinel beiraying hin vrunt, 
bon im end, and vo kn horror, found ha had aan hin child. 80 grent was his despalr that he Jeaped from. 
Abe mainparts Into Ahosen and perished, From that ft] night hin ananle malenty was a constant iltor at Ihe, 
fort; and » ennnon Is ahewn there (0 this day om wblch be Teft ıhe mark ofhis ıhwml. Serum other 

"tighuful” wirken of dermona, ghastı, and hobzohlins, are told of Ihe neightorurlid. 
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skill of its ship and boat huilders, and by its eomvenienee as an amtlet for the 
transfer ef eatıle to Englaml. The adjoining ‚cost is unhappäly full of 
melancholy relics of shipwrecks; the sad fate of the Killarney steam-packer 
must be fresh in the reoollections of our resders; and in the churchyard 
are numerous gravo-stones recording merely the facts of bodies being washed 
‚on ahore and interred there. 

The road from Kinsale to Innishannon passes along ‚the banks of the 
ver Bandon—acconling to Spenser, 


® The piramsnıt Dandan orownrd dy many a wort" 


The woods, however, have long since fallen under the ruthliss axe of the 
woodman. About midwsy to Iunishannon, a preity village that skirts te 
elvar and rapid river, is the 









rivers Briuny and Bandon, 
It is stated by Dr. Smith, 
that “ about the year 1612, 


wos, and building large 
ships, for which uses they 
purchased the adjacent lands and woods; the following year, two new. ahips 
of five hundred tons were Inunched, and a dock was erected for building 
more; they kept a garrison in the enstle, and built three villages.” 

the old curse of Treland—jenlousy of “ the stranger "—prevailod ; the company 
were so much “ disturbed io their undertakings," and such was the * impla- 
‚enble spirit of the Irish against them, that by continually doing them several 
il oflices, they forced them at lengtlı to quit the country.” The castle, repre- 
wentedon the opposite page, is now a complete ruin, but one of the most striking. 
and interesting wo have visited; it command» a charming point of the river 3 
the surrounding scenery is perfectly beautiful, and the neighbouring hills are 
covered with woods and villas, ‘The rond leads along the banks of “the 
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pleasant Banden ” the whole way to the town to which it gives name. Tr was 
formerly called Bandon- 
Bridge, and was built by 
the first Earl of Cork; 
who, in n letter to Mr. 
Secretary Cook, dated 
April 18, 1638, deseribos 
“the ‘place in which it 
is situnted,” as * upon m 
great district of the coun- 
try that was until Iately 
*mero waste of bog und 
wood, serving for a ro- 
treat and hurbour to wood-kernos, rebels, thieves, and wolves.” His lordship 
adds, as the strong claim of Bandon to royal favour and protection, that « 
popish recusant, or unsonforming novelist, is adınitted to live in all the town *;"" 
and Smith, so late as 1750, states that “ in the town there is not a popish 
inhabitant, nor will the townsmen »ufler one to dwell in it, nor a piper to play 
in the place, that being the music formerly used by the Irish in their wars.” 
The old and liberal system has long since been exploded ; the bagpipes are 
now heard as frequently in Bandon as elsewhere ; and among its denlers and 
(chapmen are tumerous descendants of the Triah Mac Swöeneys and O’Sullivans, 
and the Anglo-Iriah Coppingers und Fitzgeralds, The town is of considerable 
size, poptlous and flourishing, being the great thoroughfare into Curbery, und 
also to Killarney: It belongs, partly to the Duke of Devanshire, and 
partly to te Earl of Bandon, whose beautiful seat, Castle Bernard, is in its 
immedinto neighbourhood. 

From Bandon to Bantry there are two rouds: the northern and nearest, — 
through Ballyneen, Dunmanwıy, and Drimolengue; and the southern and 
most pieturesque, along the coast through Clonakilty, Ross-Carbery, and 

= There in a alatemiont generally credited, but which, we believe, resta on no gocd authority (for we hare 


minly searehed far and inquired concerning tho alleged fact) that the Corporation formerly had carved upon 
Abe vorge, {he liberal and Insuling conplos— 
= Enter here, Jew, Turk, or Atheist, 
Anybady hat a Papiatz* 
under which, ieh mid, upon authority equal apoerzphal, an angey wi wrote Ihe following — 
* Whoever wrote this wrote it weil— 
he sure ie curred om Ihe te of H—" 


tie mare aban probable (hat ho author of the later was also tbe author of uhe former couplet; amd ihat 
‚neikber were over men upon Ihe gatcs of Bandon. 
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Skibbereen. Ballyneen and Drimoleague are small villages; Dunmanway 
is a poor town, although the only one in a very large distriet. "Emigration 
has drained it of its most able-bodied and intelligent inhabitants; as their 
dwellings remain tenantleas, and an Irish cabin is never worth pulling 
down, they erumble witli every shower and every storm, giving to the 
scene an aspoet of extreme dreariness and desolation. Sometimes they are 
overgrown by the weed eälled * love-entangled,” and the golden stone- 
crop, rendering them what artists call  pieturesqne,” which comfortable 
well-built houses seldorm are. Wo notieed a hin gaunt-looking dog. wan« 
dering about one of these deserted tenements, and the girl of our little inm 
crossed over the way to give him a bone, which the creature carried within the 
rain. #'Phe-poor baste,” sid Mary, “belonged to those who, though they 
had a good heart to the counthry, war forced to lave it ; the dog followed them 
for certain to Cark, but I suppose missed them there, and came back to die in 
the ould walls. I often give it a bit for the sake of them that owned it, 
though it's almost a sin, where the same bit might keep a child from starving.” 
“And who “owned” the dog, Mary?” we inquired; Mary blushed and turned 
to arrange the firc. She had wipod the tears from her eyes, with the comer 
‚of her apron, before she looked up again. 

he little inn at Dunmanway is very elean, and, considering all things, 
‚comfortable ; the landlord, as is usual at country inns, walks about with hie 
hands in hia pockets, LE SEE Vene een 
be tiought anything rather than an innkovper ; the 
ee a re De 
inguire if all things in her well-managed house pleased us—with that: solitary 
exception— wo do not recollect seeing u landlady anywhere, We believe that 
both landlords and landladies are above their business ; a circumstance much to 
be regretted, as it militates against their own prosperity and the comfort of 
trayellers, who spend hours where, if the mönage were better, they might be 
induced to spend days*. The little maid of Dunmanway did her best certainly 
to make up for the absence of her mistress. She was the model of a cheerful 
do-everything sart of girl, that, like one of the firies of her own mountains, 
was in a score of places at the same moment. She would make a fire in the 


® We oncs addrowed murchren 1a  lanllorı and tenderel im (he amount of hi Vll he Aurel au 
nomenhat hanghtily, sing ha was ot che waiter, sd called * Padily” to receive our monep. On wiher 
Gecanons wo were compolld, rehuranıly, io ennchuie Ih {he master enmatrunl an undr into animal, We 
must oxcept from his beation he Jaılard ak Doiry, we himelf setanpanie up 1 Ihe neighihouring 
point of. Interest, and geihern togihe al bo old wtorytelers In hie vicinity wo he thought might afford 
ur informalon. The huntat Kilarucy (oo ws attentve, greenile, and urful. The waiter were kamarably 
Ab very opgenites of Abs charaeter but hoy ure far 100 orginal and amuing a das 10 be dinmimed In a 
parngraph. 
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beıd»room because it had rained in the morning, and would bo sure ta rain to- 
morrow. She was afraid we’d be dull in such a poor place, and brought us an 
ald volume of tho “ Hibernian Magazine,” which, like all the numbers of’ that 
periodical, contained an abundance of everything that had no reference to 
Ireland. In about half an hour she popped in her sunny face again, and finding 
that we noted a female pedlar standing on the elevated steps that surrounded. 
tho pump, displaying her “ soft goods," i. e. cnlicoes and eottons, with sundry 
gaudy ribands, to the loiterers, rather than purchasers, who erowded round, 
‚she volunteored a story of’how that aume “ chato” had sold her a crooked comb, 
for wliich she paid sevenpence half-penny ; and how the seid crooked comb, 
broke “ fair off’ in three halves, the first minute she put it in her hair;” which 
enused ns little astonishment, ax she had a sufficient quantity to adorn three 
maidens with luxuriant tressos, She was lady’s maid to “the mistrons,”” 
‚ehild’s maid to the children, “ waitress” to the whole establishment, and, as she 
snid, “ everything but the boy that minded the horsos and elaned Ihe shoes.” 
That, in addition to her being cheerful and active, Mary of Dunmanway was 
rendy-witted, a single anccdote will prove. The inn, certainly, was very cleun, 
haying been newly painted; and the little drawing-room was enriched by, as 
she called it, n “bran-new Kitterminister curpet ;” but notwitlstanding, u 
piticularly active little insect left undeniable proofs of its propensities upon 
our wrist,—two large red spots. “ Mary,” we said, “ look here—this is renlly 
too bad." She looked with feigned, or unfeigned, astonishment—it was difi- 
eule to aay which—nd exelsimed in a tone of mingled anger and repugnance, 
“Why, then, bad luck to the dirty bastes at fhe house ye slopt last in,” 

‚On the road to Bantry, we sent our car forward, and loitored to look upon 
a fair landscape—our "idle time not idly spent "—and were somewhat 
er = Those high wild his and rough unevom wage 

Draw ont our miles,” 

when we heard the notes of an old Irish song ascend from the bank of a small 
mountain rivulet*. We pausod to listen, for the nir wo henrd was ns the greeting 

'# We were enabled to cumy on our werner a fow of he wonda and (hey, nubsoqueniy, led 10 our pro- 
ring weopy sro omg, The following Is a Uherl translation of some of the Amt Hinen, which give a preity 


deseiption of nur objeow and ounde. 
went forih at eerly mom, the sun of nummer war ahlning, 





hend (ba winding $ of a about—and the swect mus of indes 
The badger and ıhe bare were abrvnd ; and the woodenek with the Jong bl; 
I hearı Ihe son of Ihe rock (I.c. echo), rrinunding the mol of guon, 
The red fx was on (he rock 4 the thousand shout of hunter ars. 
The woman was al home in mänes, Jamenting her geese ; 
‚Now ho woode are falling—Iot nn haste o'er Iho sen, 
Jahn O'Dwyer of che valley.—you are without pastlme. 
14 In many A wrnding Tau“ Miuran's Ausnuma, 
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of an old friend —but the singer’s mood changed—the song ceased, and instead 
of its music a loud peal of merry laughter—earnest, and full, and joyous, 
ascended with the whistle of a hlackbird from the little glen. Presently, we 
heard a plashing of the waters—then more laughter. Anon, the sound of young 
girls’ voices in cheerful converse. “Peggy, lave off'yer tricks do, and mind yer 
work; lave off, I say. Faix, for one stzoke ye give the linen ye hit the wather 
twice, which is a shame, My hair is wringing wet, so it is, wid yer nansense.’" 
= Yarra, Nancy! there's no life left in ye, since I know who went to 
Austrailee, Why then, I wonder do they be beetling the linen there—this 
away?” “Not ehat s-way, I'm certain,” answerel Nancy, who we now 


firmly basedin the brook 
at her feet, and upon it 
the clothes ofthe neigh- 
bouring hamlet had 
doubtlessbeen subjected 
to such ablutions time 
out of mind. *’That’s not the way they work there, I'm sure,” persisted 
Naney. “ Why for onst you strike the linen, you strike the wather ton timen. 
I hope, Peggy agra, you'll make u better offer at yer bachelor’s heart than you 
do at —” * Whicht, Naney—will ye whisht," exelaimed Poggy, having 
discovered that we were observing them. “ Where’s yer manners to the 
strange quality?” and the girls began n series of blushes and curtsien, 
wound up by an invitation to rest at their house, though but a poor place, us 
“* Maybe we war tired coming over the back of the hill that was so cruel 
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step.” We wore too hurried 10 accept a courtesy that has often 
us much pleasure, as well as great insight into the genuine feelings 
‚character of the Irish peasant. We can rofer to the knowledge acquired by 
long and close observation, and declare that we never left the cabin of 
‚genuine Irish pensunt, without having our opinion ruised us to the matdriel 
which composed the dwellers therein, frequently acknowledging—to adopt 
the beautiful iden of Joanna Baillie—that they were 
= Clothed, Indeed, Lut not disgensed, wich unge." 

Of the towns on the southern or eoast road, Ross-Carbery alone demands 
particular notice ; it is one of the oldest towns in Ireland ; the ancient name 
being Row-Alithri—"the field of pilgrimage ;” and according to Hanmer, 
"There was here anciently a famous university, whereto resorted all the 
south-west part of Ireland for learning sake,” It was formerly a bishop’s 
see, but was united with that of Cork, and, recently, also with that of Cloyne. 

A glance at the map of the county of Cork will convey some idea of the 
numerons bays and harbours nlang the const ; it isfor tho most part exeeedingly 
wild and rugged; for miles upon miles there is not a single tree to be seen ; 
but the ocean around it is dotted with small islands, against which the breakers 
dash and form ; the peculiar scenery has been aptly described by Dean Swift, 
in a Latin poem—" Carberie Rupes*”—from which the following passage is 
translated — 


I 


# With hourse rebuf, (he mwelling soas rebound. 
From ahoro 10 share ; tho rocks return the aound. 
‚The droadful murmur hoaven'n high oonenve clavıs, 
‚And Neptune ahrinka boneath hin aub)ost waren ; 
For long ihe whirling winds and benting tides 

Mind senopesl a vaulk into ts mother aklon ; 

Now yields the base, Ihe mummita nod, now unge 
Their hendlong conne, and laslı Ihe sounding surge.” 


Not only the number, but the advantageous positions, of the harbonrs will 
elaim attention ; the const from Youghall to Bantey is indented by at least 
twelve, eight of which are perfectly well enleulated for merchnnt-vessels of 
burthen, and not less than five would float the largest ships in the British 
Navy. When we consider also that this land is made, at its southern extremity, 
by versels from either hemisphere, bound for the English or Irish Channel, 
their advantages under unfavourable circumstances of wind or wonther are at 
ance felt to be striking and important, How essential to the commerce of the 


* A tower oent Casio Tomnsend ie painted nut au Ihe place In which the Dean compencd Ih poem. It 
in nuwa compleke run, being Ahe mero bel of a Kurrot overgrewn wich fv, bat commanding n beautiful 
prospect of ho harboor and over dhe un 
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universe is that little head-land in the chart of the navigator—the well-known 
Cape Clear, almost as necessary to tho reckoning of Ihe seaman as tıe meridian 
line of Greenwich! It does not appear, however, that the mukiplieity of 
ports has contributed much to the wealth or prosperity of this part of the. 
kingdom ; whether the fact may be attributed to want of public spirit or 
capital, preventing the people from availing themselves of the immense 
resoureos at their command, ar whether it must be referred to their indolenve 
and iguorance, is a ınatter upon which we do not at present design to enterz 
although “the Irish Fisheries” will, hereafter, nocessarily occupy no incon- 
‚siderable portion of our attention. It is notorious that the tseming 
eonyeyed by the ocean around their shores—easily rendered as productive as 
their soil—is neglected by the people, who cleave to old prejudices and customs 
with unaccountable bigotry ; the eonsequence is that the Irish are the worst 
fishermen to be found anywhere ; and that, not unfrequently, even the markets 
of large towns are supplied by the activity and industry of their Scottish 
neighbours—the fh being taken within a stene’s-hrow of the Trial strandat, 
Habits at varianee with scionce, forethought, and thrift, unhappily still 
argely prevail, and the people have, as yet, manifisted no inelination te 
improve their condition by means so completely within their reach. This 
dicheatening fict has been fully exposed by th Committo of Taguiy ie 
“Deep Sea Fisherien” Would that their Report might teach wisdem, andı 
rouse some true patriot to apply himself to the task of directing the energies of 
the people into so accessible, valnable, und profitable a channel. 

In former times, when temptations to illicit trade were great, and the 
securities against detection eomparatively easy, smuggling ws carried on to a 
large extent along a coust so fuyourable for it. For some years it has been on 








# Icisaloe a ingular fact, hut one eapable uf euay proof, übat bo Tri, Aıhengl he bant oliene I he 
work, mäke ihe worst milorn A friend of our bad occnaon, not long age, Lo Änsikote very mine 
Angus um he subject, and he war stonlahed > And how few "able soumen," uadven of Ireland, were 
Feginterol on the books of (he Adnralty- 

+ Itinıhe cume of Ireland ıhat her = Advocasse‘" are alwayı striving after “ valn dhingn;"" turmlng a da 
El and praclcable fproveuments, and proforing ıhe advocscy af a small beneflt that ahall prodose 
öitatlon, 0 a lurge good in which al} parties may unite- At ıhe present moment, ıho Iriah papers are full 4 
‚le eroaises abowing dhas (me quote frvm one of ihr, ıhe Vindiontor ” of Belfnt) "the Imamense auım 
4231,00 in opont arnually by Irland for eesud-hand eloihes in Englanı ; which” ads che write, "man 
ÄF we had native manufeioren, be spent at hotne,”” Wi übe question whether « repeal of be Unlom 
butld dhens manufetorien, we do not nom moddle; Lu if Uie labour of such wiiters were devayel 10 prowe. 
Ah ability of she Ariah to catch theis an ah, to cat what {hey required, and sell the surplus, Ihey world be 
much better eimployed, and might Ind to ronulta ihat would nahe the cont of Ahene ®oldelothen”! a worp anfing, 
onskderadon. We hope to aco manufactories in Ireland fourih ere long (ihak they may do so has beca 
roved In che veighbourhood of Watsnford, where a cotton manufactary has een for some ycarı etablnhed 
‚where fortunen Imve bocm mis, and where 1600 mechanien of hai nenen ara emplayed. durlag ihe whnle 
00) bus he Babes reqire fa Jos eital, and aflrd far greater eetantg u, Pine 
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the decline, and it is now ncarly abandoned. We desire permission to record 
one of our own memories in association with this const. In the immedinte 
neighbourhood of Ross-Carbery, about two-and-twenty years ngo, it was our 
lotto spend a few weeks at tlıe house of a gentleman—for such he was by birth, 
education, and eonnexions, although circumstances had unfortunately sedueed 
him into the practice of trading with Holland, and importing foreign produce 
without the design of paying, for a licence so to do,any dutytothecrown. His 
residence,a large and handsome building, was close to a peculiarly rugged, rocky, 
und wild ahoro; here, for a considerable period he contrived, by the assistance 
of a numerous and attached tenantry, to elude all the watchfulness of the excise, 
who practised every urt to entrap him. The roads from the sea-const to the 
adjeining towns were strielly and nartowly guarded; yet, by night, the 
smuggled goods generally escape veizure, and very often urtifice succeeded by 
day. The pensants were usually cunning enough to baflle the excise force ; 
BY OR anna pam allg. chi" conmodliig "under Ioada.of birfornandig 
sometimes funeral processions were seen along the road, and, of course, pro» 
eeeded withoutserutiny. The coflins were filled with tobacco, and the mourners 
‚carried loads under their cloaks. On one oecasion, we remember, the oficers 
were completely outwitted by a man who lay on a cart, apparently in all the 
agomies of u contagious fever, while his wife, screeching by his side, was con- 
veying him to the neurest hospital. A few hours ulterwards, both were seen 
merrily wending homewards, Inughing at the soldiers whom they had balked. 
ofa rich prize. 

During our visit at the house we have referred to, we hnd expressed a wish 
to be present on some midnight excursion of the smugglers, when the most 
hazardous part of their enterprise was performed—the discharging the cargo 
'ofene of their vessels. It was soon gratified. We were roused from sleep by 
the son of our host, with the news that a lugger was at anchor in the neigh- 
bourhood. We hastened to accompany him to the shore; in doing so, we had 
to trend eantionsly in the footsteps of our guide, throngh dells and over pre- 
‚cipices, which, else, would have been fatal to us. On the heights above, and over 
‚one of the most dangerous passes, a number of the pensantry, men and women, 
were eollected, rcady to roll down immense stones on any intruder—from 
which the pass-word of our companion alone proserved us. "The night was 
dark; yet tie few stars that shone, glimmmnering from a clear heaven, supplied 
light enough to excite those feelings of awe which the wildncss and grandeur 
‚of tie scene could not have filed to inspire even by day, At length we 
reached the small and narrow beach, where preparations had been made to 
zeceive the curgo of the lugger that was Iying-to in the offing. A long range 
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‚of rocks, jutting out into the sea, concwaled her from a ruvenule cutter Ihat was 
anchored not a mile distant ; while the preventive guard had its station on the 
‚other side ofthe nearest hill. The strand was literally covered with men and 
horses; about twenty boats, with muflled oars, were ready for the signal to put 
ont to the ship; the most intense silence prevailed, the people spoke in 
whispers, and the hoofs of the horses had been covered with straw. The 
director of this half-magic scene, whom we had seen a few hours previously, 
table in a roar, was now sented in the cave of a rock ; before him was an up- 
turned cart covered with bank-notes, He was issuing “orders” to the 
peasants, who surroundeel him, to receive tobucco, tea, or geneva, from the 
boats ns they brought supplies from the ship; for almost invarinbly the goods 
were disposed of on the spot, each purchaser bearing his own risk, and keeping, 
or concenling, it upon his own responsibility, until he found opportunitics far 
selling it to the dealers in the towns. Many of the peasants were armed | 
and it was evident that without a perilous struggle they were not likely to 
surrender the articles they were paying for. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that many fatal encounters took place between them and the revenue officers ; 
and that the consequences of a system so demoralizing was to fill the criminal 
calendar of the county. A few minutes after our arrival on the spot, the baata 
left the shore ; it required little persuasion to induce us to embark in one of 
them. We were soon in the lugger’s cabin, and formally introduced to the 
captain, who had prepared refreshments for expected visitors, Some two-and« 
twenty years have passed since then, but we can recall his farm and features 
aceurately. He was the very opposite of the “ Dirk Hattersick” of our 
imagination—a small man, of mild exterior, and very eourteous in his manner, 
Yet resolute and brave he certainly was ; his step was firm and deeided, and 
his.oye had the quick and determined glance that evidences aequnintance with 
danger and indifference to it. On the deck, all was bustle and activity ; 
yot tho arrangeinents were made with Ihe utmost skill, order, and precision. 
Bach boat brought several large stones, necessary to supply ballast as the 
cargo lewened; and the principal bontman delivered bits of curds to the 
number of the bales he conveyed to ahore. The business of the night was 
nearly finished, und the bouts were for the last time putting off to the versel, 
and were half way towards it, when some signal of alarm was given, and they 
roturned to land, 

The crew had been rosting for a few minutes, and singing with a careless 
air ; but their voices were lowered and their words half smothered. "They 
were evidently a motley group, composed of the hardy and the desperate 
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‚se various nations — for inguiries as to the cause of interruption were 
made in many langunges. Almost the instant the alarm was given, their 
'voices were hushed, all hands were on deck, the hatches were fastened down, 
firc-arms were distributed, and preparations made for ropelling some antici« 
pated attack. The renson was soon ascertained. Rounding the point, still at 
a distunee, and dimly scen by the uncertain light, a sail was discerned 
approaching the lugger. We can remeniber, even now, our awkward 
‚sensutions on the occasion ; apprehensive that we might have to pay a frightful 
‚penalty for our curiosity; for when reflection came, it came too late; we 
had no means of roturning to land, and were compelled to share the destiny 
‚of our comrades of the moment, whatever that destiny might be ; the eusiest, 
perhaps, a trip to Holland. The opinions of the erew as to the nature of 
the objeet that drew towards them, were varied; the night was too dark to 
distinguish more than that the vessel was small and had but one mast—but 
the neighbouring revenue eruiser was known to bear this character. We shall 
not readily forget the whispers of “is her,” and “ "ts not her,” (hat went 
round—only serving to make the suspense more painful. The alarm was 
‚soon found to be a false one ; it proceeded from one of tie firhing hookers 
of the const. The smuggler made her heave to, and remain alangside ; 
but solaced the men, for the delay, by finging on board an anker of geneva, 
‚Another signal was made ; the bonts returned ; the work was rapidly finished; 
we embarked in the last of them ; and, as we touched land, we saw the Jugger 
‚gradunlly füde away into the deeper darkness,—her bow was turned towards 
home, 


The strand was by this time nearly deserted; and it is worthy of remark, 
that barely an hour had suficed to discharge the whole cargo, and to distribute 
it among the glens and mountains, Next day parties of the exeise were 
wcattered in all directions, in search of the prize they had missed—but very 
little of the whole was found. The curious in such matters may now examine, 
all along the const, numerons holes and caves formerly depositaries of smugglad 
gooda*; and in a little island of’ Glengarift, may, if he pleases, visit one of 
them, known as “ Brandy Island,” stories in connexion with which will be 
related to him, in abundance, by the boutmen. 

Between the town of Ross-Carbery and Skibbereen, and at the head of 


® We bare sen on, Ling disuse, which contained air or sven natural ebambern. and covered 
m Min ol, pacbaps, = quarter of a mile, (be entrunce to which momed harilz wide encngh 10 amt a 
biepberd'e dog; mel elome. fa dr Old Men of Kinsale, s erewice in a high rock, leada, it in mid, 1a an 
‚oxeavation large enough to hold » regiment; popular (radition staten. inderd, ıhat it «ontalns a pamage into 
be town dlsance af sereml milen. 





© Lakes upon Inken interninnbly glenm,” sera 
and to one point, in particular, his attention should be direeted—the glem 
ealled “ The Leap,” the ancient boundary which divided the civilised from 
the uncivilised; “ beyond the Lenp heyond the law,” being, even within our 
own memory, an accepted proverb. Not für from Skibbercen is u 
salt-water Inke, Lough Hyne, or Ine (the deop lake). In the centre is.a lang 








made his sketch from a church-yard, peculiar to Treland, devoted exclusively 
to the interment of children, and where there was formerly a chapel dediented 
to St. Bridget. In the foreground is one of the singular ring-stones or pillar- 
‚stones, engraven with inscrutable characters, It is immortalized in iz 
Tore, and the country people attach great value to it, afirming that it has been“ 
gifted by the Patron Saint with miraculous power—t least, for its own pruser- 
vation. It has been repeatedly removed, to form lintels for doors, and to answer 
various other purposes, but always found its way back again to its original 
station, Once it was taken off by a gang of socrilegious suilors, and thrown 
into the sea; when, after raising a terrifio storm, it was beheld, next day, 
safely and soundly in its own proper place. With this lake there is also 
connected another Iogend—but one comıhon to nearly all the deep-bedded 
and lonely loughs, with “ gloomy shores ;”—for Lough Hyne 
= Shylarkı never wnrblon o'er.” 
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As at Glendalough, the sweet bird« * singing to heaven's gute” having 
disturbed the snint at her orisons, she prayed to the Virgin to silenee their 
song ; and was so far answered, that Ihey were ordered into a solitude less 
sacred to penitence and prayer. 
The const, south-west of Skibbereen, is dotted with islands — 
# len, 

That, liko 10 rich und varloun gems, Inlay 

"The unadorucd bosam cd iho deep "— 
the most famous of which is that of Cape Clear. Innisherken, immedistely 
‚opposite Baltimore Harbour, is füll of interest; its ruined abbey is pietured in 
the annexed print; the O'Driscolls hai formerly castles here, which defended 
the  entrunce 





is called “ Insula Suneta Clin,” and in the old Irish MS. * Inich Damhly.” 
Many years have passed since we visited this wild and primitive district ; 
but we learn from more recent travellers that the character of its inhabitants 
‚contimues quitennchanged. They exist almost in a state of nature ; depending 
for food upon the potato crops and the fish that swarm round their rocks x 
seldom visit the main land ; and are devotedly attached to their rugged strand. 
and almost as rugged plain—a temporary exile from which they consider a 
In the ycar 1750 there were, according to Smitlh, in the island, about four 
kundred familier; they do not seem 10 have increased, for the Intest returms 
‚give the population as less than eleven hundred. Indeed it is not likely 
that it eould supply the means of existence to a larger number—the island 
being only three miles long and one mile and a half in brendth. On the 
‚south side is the light-liouse, which, it is said, may be distinguished in clenr 
weather from a distance of twenty-eight nauticnl miles. On the north-west 
wu . 
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point of the island is the singularly pieturesque ruin of the enstle of 
Dunanore, or the Golden Fort—represented in the annexed print. Te stands 
on a rock; a vary narrow pasange londs ta it; the path being so steup und 
high, and the sea dashing and foaming against it on either side, the ascent to 
it is a somewhat perilons tack. * When T got t6 the top of the eastle," says 
Dr. Smith, " and beheld the ocean roaring round me, I wished heartily to be 
again on the main land.” Legends enough to make n volume are connected 





with this romarkable ruin ; it was formerly a stronghold of the O’Driscalls— 
some of whom are stated to have mingled the hospitalities of the Irish ehieftain 
with the reckless darings of the Buccaneer. 

To the west of Baltimore is the harbour of Crookhaven, a view of which 
we give on the opposite page, separated by a narrow promontery from the 
beautiful Dunmanus Bay, which another promontory divides from the. famous 
Bay of Bantry. 

The mail-coach road from Skibbercen to Bantry runs through.a wild and 
uninteresting country; and the traveller who desires to examine Ihe most 
peculiar and pieturesque portion of the Iriah coast, will have to pursue a route 
loss easy of access, but far moro certain of recompense for the expenditure of 
time and labour. The mountuins appear to rise dirccily from the sen; as if 
thıy were but the continuations of mountains underneath the ocean; small 
villages are thickly senttered at their base ; Mount Gabriel, blcak and baren, 
rom the foot to the summit, looks down upon. the poor Yillage—once a 
famons collegiate town—of Sonll. 

Lakes are to be seen in every valley, upon tlie mountain sides and on 
their aummits, frorn whence pour down the strenms that now and then 
break in cataracts over precipices; and on the opposite sides, the sen, with 
ita storos of groon islands, or black rocks; erecks and bays and harbours 
running into the land; and beyond all the broad Atlantie, that aflords no 
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testing placo for the sca-bird until he closes up hie winge and stands on the 
oontinent of America. 





The ocean, with its tales of shipwrecks und piracies, the land with it 
legends and traditions, afford themes to fill folios of interest and exeite- 
ment; every castle (of which there remain the ruins of hundreds) has its 
‚story of bold adventure. 

The Takes, too, are fertile of legends; for examples—that on the summit 
of Mount Gabriel, with its eternal serpent und depth that has never boen 
fifhomed; Loughärine, where on n certain day of every year the island» used 
to dance merrily, change placen, and shift from one side to the other from sun- 
set to sunrise® ; Ballinlough, where the fniries keep nightly guard, protecting 
to passage that leads from the ancient rath, that borders it, to Ihe bottom, 
where flourishes the Thierna-na-oge—' the land of perpetual youth.” The 
stranger will, in short, find, wherever he travels, in this wild and compara- 
tively primitive neighbourhood, a rich abundance to interest, excite, and 
amuse, and not a little to inform and instruct, 

The early associations of one of us with Ireland are connected chielly 
with this wild district; for here our futher, Colonel Hall, embarked in mining 
speculations, and within a eireuit of little more than twenty miles, discovared 
and opened no fower than tirteen mines ; some of which he continuwd to work 
for a considerable period ; and, although his efforts were in the end unauc- 
cessful, he set un example of enterprise und activity, and supplied evidence of 
the vast mineral wealth of the country, which entitle us to claim for him some 
tributo of public gratitude, and justify us in placing to his eredit much of the 
benefit that Ireland has since derived from the “ Companies," who have been 
‚enabled to render to it the service that execoded the strength of a private 


(© Uinbappy, au offer dhrust de wand thrungh one of (here Mnting wis (op are no more), and the 
oandry people tell you * Ik lmpad in Ihe water ever after.” 





Colonel Hall commanded a regiment, raised by him in his own eounty of 
Devon, which contained a large number of Cornish miners. In 1706, it was 
ürdered to Ircland; and at the suggestions of some practical men under his 
‚command— who were astonished to find everywhere ration n 
was, not long afterwards, induced to embark his a 
tions. It was not, however, until his regiment was 
he was enabled to devote his whole time and energy to 

If our recollestion serves, his first essays in mining were 
Colonel Hall on the property of Mr. Bolton, in the eounty of Waterford, 
subsequently in the vieinity of the village of Silver-mines on the estate. of Lord. 
Dunally, in the county of Tipperary. The product of this mine was = 
sulphuret ol leud, containing « considerable proportion of silver, which had 
been worked at a former period, and probably gave name to the village. But 
it was on the royalty of Lord Kenmare, in the vicinity of Killarney, thut 
his operations assumed a character of importance. This was a deposit of an 
exceedingly rich eopper ore, tlıe working of which commenced in 1804*, 
Exclusive of the very extensive mincral deposit brought to light on Ross 
Island, operations, to a limited extent, were prosecuted at another small 
island on the lake, called Crow Island, where evidence of the presence of 
copper manifesteil itself; and at a subsequent period, other attempts were 
made in this vicinity, on the estate of Mr. Herbert of Mucruss Abbey, where 
a limited quantity of the arseniates of cobalt and copper were obtained, 
but not suflicient to induce an extensive prosecution. The mines on Ross 


® Wecextract ihe following pusnge ion Crobre's = Resenrchrs in khe Booth of Ireland.” 
= Abt Ah year IHO4, Colonel Hall, who hed been sone time quartered ai Killaruey, eaneehringa faranı- 
at opintan uf om Mioc, Iuduced one or two genlemen in the vieakty 16 join him in n-opeming it Mavtng. 
usceelei in elnring aut che water and rubbi, the little company were entouraged hy Ah Mattring appear 
nern a prucent {a work il, wlüch ihey did. on ralher an extensre cıle, notwitbstunding Ihe untarourahle 
twumsianere of it atatlan, mearly elam 10 Ihe Iaka, Ihe ground not rang much abore, and dipping towards. 
tax um angle aboot Ahirty lego from th han u that in a alort time the murkmen. had nauawaiail 
completelg under ühe Iake, wilh nwerp fra of its watens brvaking in an Ihem, The ichteemand ahemlange uf 
Ihe ore was, however, ut Ändwonment 1 enunteruet (his langer am Incanvendonen, as, ding Ihe four 
saure hat Moss Mino was worked, nearly £80,000 worth of copier was dipl of at Baransak, wo cargoes. 
produeing 440 por ton. Int the very richuene was tho ultimate aaum of Ita destructlon, au ayreral ı 
weine of pure oxtde of copper il off from he maln lode, and ran towards cho murfise. The are of 
wein was much more valnnble tham he other, oomsequencly tho tminars (who were paid hy quality an well 
es quantiy) pure ihe smaller veine so ncar the wurfae, cas Ihe water Lroke Ahrungh Inte übe ruhe Im much. 
an overshelwing degree, (nt an engine of (hirty.horse power could make no seunible Impremion om be 
Ämundation und ıhws #forihle su ws put 1 al further procselingu’" 
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Island continued at work for some years; and it was not, we believe, until 
1518, that Colonel Hall eommenced his discoverier in the distriet to which we 
make espocial referenve ; and where he persevered, until somewhere about the 
ycar 1823, with varied success, but with cnpital far too limited for large opera« 
tions—opening, as we have suid, no fewer than thirteen mines, one of which, 
that at Balledehob, between Skibbereen and Seull, was nt work for about four 
years, employing on the average two hundred persons weckly, and shipping. 
many thousand tons of ore to Swansen. Mr. Croker, in his * Resenrches in 
the South of Ireland,” states that “ the mines on the estate of Lord Audley, 
about ten miles west of Skibberoen, were discovered and opened by Colonel 
Hall ubout the year 1814. 'Thros distinet veins presented themselves at no 
wery considerable distance from each other. The first worked wasa bright 
yellow ore of iron pyrites, containing in genural about eight per cent. of copper. 
"The second has boen searcely attended to, as it chiefly consisted of green car- 
bonate of’ copper, disseminated Uırough a slate-clay, with small nodules of grey 
or purple ore appearing here and there. In the third (Kippagh), which has 
been more extonsively pursued than either of the otlıers, Hıe ore is a very rich 
sulphuret of copper, contsining from fifty-ive to sisty-Rve per cent. of that 
metal, and near the surfüce guvo every promise of being a very valuable vein, 
but it degenerated in depth, and was, as well as the others, relinquished,” 

This mine of Kippugh was subsequently taken by the “ Mining Company 
‚of Ireland,” who worked it for a time, but with success so limited as to induce 
its abandonment*; und about the year 1835, the late Lord Audley, into whose 
hands it again came, formed a company, and rnised an enormous sum in 
London, for the profeswed purpose of setting the mine once more at work, 
‚Cirenmstances, to which it is now unnecessary to do more than refer, brought 
he matter into tie Court of Chancery, and we apprehend the consequence 
has bon a total loss to the aharcholders ; who have complained, and certainly 
not: without justice, that a mine which had been resigned by a private party, 
and relinquished by a public company, ns either valnelcas or impoverished, 
should have been so deveribed as to induce them to embark capital in the 
undertaking. 

The other mines discovered und opened by Colonel Hull do not require 
particular notico—with the exception of one, if it.can be elassed under that 
head. The history of this discovury is curious, an may interest our readers. 

© Ti company expended 212,000, in addition tn the pruduer, in proving Ihe mine of Kippagh; and 
wurd the princhpal shaft 1120 fathoms, exteinling an Ihe several Tarelk neuriy 200 fathama ; and the mine 
having been altogviber unproduetise in depth, where it was expeatel the junation of two parallel laden would 


fuere yield return, (he Toaso wur surremdorel 10 Lori Audley, vo nun afterwands sueosedei In furmlng, im 
Tondan, Ihe wotorions * West Cork Mining Compuy” für working Ihe wine. 
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vain warch für the wurce, teckricaliy cald “tke lode,” he expended all he 
har made by sales 6f the asbes ; shafts were sunk in several of the surrounding 
halle; and he ermtinued the pursuit until his capital was exhausted. 

We have written suflicient to do honour to the memory of an individual, 
fr whune energy and enterprise Ireland is considerably indebted; for he was 
mung th rlieat of those who laboured to turn to account the great natural 
teumirten of the: country—to encourage men of larger means—men who 




















® The Ion. Me. Tonnen. iu han Survey of the County of Cork, sites that the asbes sielded from ten 10. 
rinde per ton. 
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will probably zenp the rich haryest for which it was his destiny only to 
prepare the ground*—and to direet public uttention to a source of profit for the 
undertakers, and cf employment for the people. Like many others who have 
pointed out the way to fortune, it was his füte to behold the achievement of his 
hopes onlyfrom a very remote distance ; butheenjoyedthe enviable knowledge 
that his labour had not been in vain ; that he had been the means of spending 
sorne hundreds of thousands of pounds in the country ; of giving advantageous 
employment to masses of the people in various districts, und of showing how. 
‚others might certainly do that which he, as cortainly, füiled of doing. 

The far-Imed Bay of Bantry ia, perhaps, unsurpassed by any harbour of 
the kingdom for natural beauties combined with natural advantages. As we 
approach it, along the dreary road from Skibbereen, a sudden turn, at the 
base of’ a rügged hill, brings us suddenly within view of the most steiking 
objects which make up the glorious scene, Fur and away, in the distunt 
background, tower, and meet the clouds, the lofty Mangerton and Maegilli- 
euddy's Recks; nearer, rises Hungry Hill, the Sugar Loaf, and a long range— 
he Caha Mountains—among which it is anid, and nid on good authority, there 
are no fewor than three hundred und sixty-fve lako—the number having, of 
course, suggested a legend that some holy saint prayed eflectually for one to 
supply water for euch day of tw year. Little fat and fertile islands lie at the 
feet of’ (he speetator ; and, nenrly facing the town, Whiddy Island, with its 

ing fortifications and its fields rich with the promised harvest. It 
is impossible to do justice to the exceeding grandeur und surpassing loveliness 
af tie scene ; the whole of it is taken in by the eye at once; we are not called 
upon to turn from side to side for new objects to admirc—we gaze upon it all; 
and he must be indeed dead to nature, who does not drink in as delicious a 
‚dranght as Nature, in the fullness of her beauty, ever presented. 

= Tin has idee, boem alrenly don, and Un a Jar exit. The discovery of Ihe jwocuelive and pro- 
Stable mine of Allihies, at Berchaven, In the eaunty ol Cork, was he rcnult of. mipgention of Colonel Hall, 
ws, after exploring ho land in company wich its proprietar, Mr. Puxley, pointed out a partilar spot 
Opacluliy farmurahlofar erperiment. Tr was ericd, and from it has resulted one af Ihe most auccsmful mine 
he . 

+ Wendt 1 lnary aha hy which wo more overtaken hal in anıme degree wühaldet, henwatl 
a rock; and a Mary Ya hy a Jay, whane veracliy wan never questioned, was recalled (0 ur reuseunhrnse 
Ay he Immediate Jogale in which we «tal. Wo will ernlenranr wo velate I In her own wand — 

Mr Wise Bwan a Lil gl” ale mil, “my wncle ws a maplstree of dh anunty of Cork, an active, at 
Mind-hosntak win, rendere siglant ıy dh yo iu which hin anergien were alle into ackn Iy he ri 
*froublen The attempt nf he Peench (0 Tan in Bantry Thy, sunde the peujle sosirinns of every ol &hat 
ode po Hin autor; Ahey fung In she terror hot France wonld not Ve Ikely 1 rirk anoiher storm In the 
mine quarters Now my unele war whnt Äscalled a very waichful on, always on ıhe look-out for ahlpe; 
ad un ml ihat ia mantilue had rule Ds Ing mil In Bantry Bay, ıny undle would have board! har— 
Hlrcoold. 

#13 ie mo wunder iben, ıhat ling homewande from the wm of Naniry ame fine erening ahaut six 
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The road into the town—a town that has been too truly described as “a 
seaport without trade, a harbour without shipping, and a coast with a failing 
fishery ”—runs immediately under the fine demesne of the Earl of Bantry— 
and all the way it is one continued line of beauty; we never for a moment lose 
sight of the distant mountains, or the fore-ground of green islands; while the 
car is gladdened by the mingled harmony of the rippling waves, and the birds 
that sing among the foliage of the thickly and gracefully wooded plantations. 

‚There are not many islands in this vast expanse of water—“ Whiddy” isthe 
largest ; and there are besides Hog, Horse, Coney, and Chapel, Islands, fung 
into the glorious bay—land-locked, as we have said, by gigantie abrupt head- 
lands, beyond which the Killarney mountains seem to tower into thesclouds. 

‚The Bay is memorable in history as having been twice entered by a French 
force, for the invasion of Ireland—the first in 1689, in aid of James II.; the next 
in 1796 :—some details concerning the latter cannot fail to interest our readers. 


oelock, before sunset (for it was summer time), ho saw an exceedingly fine vesel, but of foreign build, at. 
anchor, ncarer tbe abore han he, as a magistrate, quite liked. It was s0 clnı an erening, that there was no 
sound from the sen, nare Ihe whisper ofthe ripple that wandered along the shore—the sillucre was oppremire 
10 one who loved the maus of hound and ho better ihan meditatlon—but for all ıhat he did meditate upon 
the ship, and drew up his horse 0 observe her at leisure ; it was so dead/y calm, that ıhe rays of the sun 
rested almost without parkling upon the huge mirror of the bay that alept ma calmly ana child upon is 
miother's bosom : while my uncle pauscd he drew furth I telescope and applied it careflly to his e 
and was more convinced than ever that the ship was a foreigner. and carried (a all ship did. in those day 
suffcient quantitg of guns for her own preserration; he had just taken down his glas, determiniug to ride 
back to the town, put the military on the alert, and demand 16 sec her papers in the morning, when, Imme- 
itely under tho stern of ihe vesscl, he saw a tal] thin figure rise perpendicularly out of ihe water, His fint 
Impression was ihat some one was indulging in an erening bath ; bat a feling of extreme ame erept over him 
she obserced that the form st00d upon the sca. My uncle was anything but sopersitious, yet be found it 
ıpomsible to shake off his terror; the mysterious being was here, ehrouded, a if in the garb of the grare, 
ing with outstretched arms in the mine spot. My uncle noted that it elaped its hands more. than 
once, and then streiched them forwand again towards the sbip- He observed it, morements with breathlem 
attention, and after a Inpse of, as nearly as he could calculate, ihree or four minutes, it only descended into, 
the waters. That night ıny unele never slept—and the next morning he rosc hefore the sun, saddled his own 
horse, rode in to Bantry, and aecompanied by what ho eoneidered a muffcient foreo—in his eapeity as magin-, 
trate—bourded the ahip, which was anchored in ıho same spot, and deimandod 10 ce her There was 
either mystery nor trepidation in the akipper’s manner, wlich was blunt and ailorike; and the papers 
seemed *all right.” My unele was perplexed !—be did not know what to ray or do—and at last, stimulated 
by an uncontrollable Impulse, be mentioned what he had witnessed. the previous evening. In an instant the 
rough silor’s manner changed ; be trembled vielently and nk upon a chair. My uncle’s keen grey eyes 
‚were fixed upon him—be covered his face with his hande—and, after a brief pause, exelaimed “All isin va 
the vengance of God in everyuhere. Sir, hat has füllowed me from sen to sea, ram harbour to hazbaur, 
storm and calm, everzwhere.’ This extraonlinary confession, made wlile Ihe wreiched man trembled with 
agony, and huge draps stood upon his brow, was followed by an appalling confession of murder upon the high 
seat, mingled with aupersitious forcbodings as to his having Veen doomed froin his birth to destruction ; nad 
that finding such was his doom, be Ind led on a mutiny, and destroyed his capain ; whose “ writh * bad at- 
traeted my unele’s attention on the previous evening. Such was hie wild and incoherent tale; and upon ıhat 
onfesion, borne out by the evidence of some of the crew, he, and we believe one or two.of his amociaten, were 
in Cork.” Such was our friend’s storp—and she added that it made her unele’s spirit ad to speak 
umstance, and that at lat it was never mentioned befüre him, 
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Ihe French invasion of Bantry Bay, wlich ocourred in December, 1796, 
Kara a rernarkahle page in the history of the country, and of the age; and it 
is singular that »o very little should be known of the eircumstancos under which 
it took place. The accounts published inthe newspapers of the day are meagre 
and questionable; and, upon the whole, the Jonrmal of Tlwobald Wolfe Tome, 
edited by hieson, 
and: printed ne 
Washington, in 
1826, ix th best 
autkorityrespoct- 
ing the organi« 
zution of this- 
formidable arıma- = 
ment. The pro- 
ject, undoubted- 
Iy, arose out of 
he suggestion of 
Tone ; whose »o- 
ditious conduct 
in Ireland had 
caused him to become an oxile in America, where, stimulated to action, 
and supplied with funds, by his republican friends, he determined om 
proceeding to France, as agent Tor the Society of United Irishmen." He 
Ianded at Havre, in February, 1796; and on his arrival at Paris, was put 
into the proper channels for diplomatic nogoeiation, by Munre, tie American 
‚amhassador, who was, at this period, cautionsly, yet vigorously, intriguing for 
the separation of Ireland from England. The vague plans of the French for 
invading Ireland speedily assumed a tangible <hape. Tone received a com- 
mission as chef-de-brigade ; was introduced to General Hoche, by whom he 
was subsequently appointed adjutant-general, and was direeted to draw up a 
proclamation respecting the contemplated invasion.+ This proclumation was 
immediately printed ; but so secretly as to baffle the English spies ; while other 





© Thire jet daubt, howeyer, ihat Lan Kawardl Kitagerald and Mr Arthur 0'Connor had preriamls 
intel wich he Prwnch gueernment fur the invasian af iheir eng: 

+ Tan sNerwarndn male anuther attempt winse he Fernch inte, Teland-in TOR. He war 
enpkared in ehe Flache, off Danepal ; trammmittel ta Dali, ie by eonrtsmartial and sentened 1 dent. 
Me apgesteil s4 hin ri in rend woiferm; anıl wu Imaring Ihe aeutenee, equenteil tn ho aha as a ll 
holding » comminken in he French service, unlr she nameof Bmüh; he rcnurat won, nf euunm, refeıh 
On he erening prorions 10 Ihe dny Öl far bis ezecution, he wonnded himself in Ihe thront so despermisly. ihn 
Io eonld not be more wiıhmut tho probably of dylg before he renchel he neaffold; after Hingering im 
Al sine für ahone a ver, hend im jan, ma che Hilıh November, 17DK, 
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documents, which assigned to the urmament different destinations, were suflerel 
19 fall into their hands—a manenıvre intended to mislead the British govern- 
ment, and which may account for the distrust of the intelligence mespectig 
tho-Jarge and active preparations then making at: Brest— which. veeupied 
the entire summer of 1796. On the Ist of December, Tone embarked 
on board the “ Indomptable,” a ship of the line, and om the 16th of 
December the feet “ for the iuvasion of Ireland,” set sail in two divisions frem 
the port of Brest. Te consisted of 17 ships ofthe line ; 13 frigates ; 5 corwettee; 
2 gun-bouts; and 6 transports; with about 14,000 men,* 45,000 stund of 
arme, and an ample supply of money for the purposes af the expedition. In 
their passage from the harbour, as if ominous of the disasters they were subse- 
quently to encounter, one of their ahips, a seventy-four, struck on a rock, and 
of 550 men on board only thirty were suved; and u few days allerwards 
another was driven on shore ; when 1000 out of 1800 perished. After atlier 
disastrous accidents—every ship of the flect being more or less injured—the 
main body arrived off the const of Ireland, and on the 22nd, anchored off Bent 
Island, in Bantry Bay Intelligence of the event wus, us rapidly us possible, 
communicated to the Irich and English governments. Not the slightest pre- 
paration, however, had been made to meet the enemy ; and, but for the inter“ 
position of Divine Providence, Ireland must have been involved in a bloody 
amd desolating civil war.t 


® hie farco of 14,000 (or more eurrexiiy 13,975) ren, ie magnified by he London Gazotte of ahe Id of 
January, 1797, ft 20,005 and by the Annual Reuter iso 25,000 sn. Mr. Alla, In übe dih wu. ot 
hie History uf Kuope from th eommoncemment #f he Frech Revolution," hs falle the autharlig fin 
Ara Reghter, and saten that ihe ect “conveyed in al 23,000 Iami fur 

+ Gewersl Woche and Admiral de Gallen, the navel and military eummanıers of ıhe epelikun, were um 
board one of the Mignten—the Iraternlie—whlch parted company fruw übe Arer won after I6 Tefk Ihe 
harbour of Brest, and never joined he malı body. Tilo failure of Ihe expodiuun Is erhlenily a much 
to be attrboted to tho abwense of the landers, and consequent want of order, an to ıhe site of ie 
weather, 

3 Te Irich gosomment appear 1 have been mia enlpablynagligent. Anwanding 10a welter of übe rl, 
* Hurry, ofslon, and disorder. mark Ibe advance of Ihe urn all was tea, dont, and dlmayı Arsopn. 
(disffeted, harses wanting, the munltions of war blly supplied, and evon ie Ball wma united 1 Ihe eulibre 
of the cannon,furmished by a defecire comminnarlat.” This, alihough Ihe statement of 4 parthan af Finnes, I 
perhaps hat Ale esapgerated. We can nuppart It hy authority of an opposite chameter. Colonel Ha, whose 
mg iment war then qnarternd at Tralee and Killarney, wwerive andern to march 10 Bantey, from ühe general 
eomenanding the district, and * oppoee Ihe Landing of the Wrench." IF we nücolleck rip, the free under 
Colonel Hall's eommanı (far he was Ihe wriar old ice), jacluing as ınany of his om raganenıt a he od 
inntantly ll, when hr are a he bay." amounirl (a almı 700 men ; a force wich the rm, if 
{hey Yan Tan, won Änslanfly have anni Tut which might have ben very lvantageamalg. 
in Irrking upühe rn, an baramlıg the. march of theinvaders to Cork ; pmocring dr fr Ah werten 
We make preporstlone to meet ham. Colonel Hall’s segment ıhen comistel of raw rel, mine-temibe ad 
whom had never soon a shot Arnd, and who wohl have cut but a pocr gure I-opponel (0 the lite of the. 
Prench arıny. Me intenlon, iherefure, was ta Iuvo fied & volley in ohrlienee to order, and hen to huwe, 
muscd iheiees of Kin men, Iy grownding ara and surrenlering es prisonon of war. 
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‚For several days previous, the weather had been even more than usually 
sormy at this period of the year; and when the wind lulled, a dense fg 
oversprend the sea, so that the French ships were sceking ench other, in vain, 
along the ocean ®. Of the 43 that quitted Brest, 16 only unchored at Bantry ; 
next day,ahenvy gale once more dispersed them ; on the morning of the 26th, 
others having. parted company, the formidablo feet was reduced to seven 
mil of the line and one frigate; the force in men had by this time dwindled 
to 4168; it was therefore resolved at a couneil of wur, “not to attempt a 
landing, ns no demonstration had been made” by the Trish on shore in favonır 
of the French ;t and it was determined to put out to sen, und to cruise off the 
Shannon in the hope that the dissevered armament might be concentrated 
there. On the 2th, they: weighed anchor and quitted the Bay ; but on the 
Ist of January, a portion of them returned, anıl remained inaetive for two or 
thrus days. By degrees, ship ufter ship of the once formidable Beet enterwd 
the French harbours; and on the 15th, General Hoche himself, in the 
Fraternit6, reached Rochelle, having hud severül narrow eecupes from apture 
bp the English’feet. 


= The instructions were, in co af such a contingeney, to eruln four days of the Minen Head, aud then 
16 jeseced to he mouth of dho Shannon ; to roman there thrvo days, aud ihen, IF not rejakned, to vum 
10 Brest. 


+ The French had marvellously möncaloulatsd as 1m Abe cooperation hoy anti from übe Kriı ven 3 
‚wlo wero, In 1796, toally unpreparel 16 texeive them as Arie, or to slopt Ihe republican principles and 
prromment they design (0 dimeminnte and esahlinh, Tu I inemorlas 10 ho Directory, Tone had repro- 
one he eins (ring her eyes most enrmently 00 Franc, as“ enger ta fy to the ntandand of Ubereplie;" 
Ale enthalien an * rendy to join it to m man," and that “lt would be Just au wary, In a monili, to have an 
‚army Sn Ireland of 200,000 men as 10,000.” Whether he had wilfully mitte ihe ft, or whether hin 
rguine vemperamont had led him to believe that. hla eauntrymen would jain che Brenslı eu mas, It in 
iffiih t6 my. Mut ie vertan hat the Invaders wonld have het mrived by übe Ta generally, mot an 
friend, hut a enemien. Along the oomat, iho sonch and wert, most dimiocrly Xhrentened, Ihe penis wune 
werually in arm —eueh arms as ıhey could nsnmand—in repel them, Wa Inve frequeniiy hen) Colonel 
Hall sinbe hal am Nie march 10 Mantry, his men were cheerel by die penmtry, supplied. wih 
(ood and drink by bem, and receive unequvocn] demenstratlons of their reolven 16 Agbt upon dheir enlin- 
Nıreblds against the enirauco of a Freuchusen. Tu the London Grictte of ihe Tih of January, 1797, dis 
feeling ia purteularly ndverted to. © The necounte of ihe dipostion of he uuntry where Hm mus 
are smemblcd, are sa fnvourible os pomible, und ihe grwiiost Joyalıy has manlfented Nnelf throgbaut (he 
Kimglom ; im the souih and. wert, when che troops hure been in motion, they have Iven met by ihe country 
people #6 all dmaniptians with provisions and all sorte of aucommmodstions 1 fellitate their march ; and every 
Aemansıraılan har been given of ıho aeal and andour 10 appose (he encıny In every plane where it oonld bo aup- 
rl 1 deseen mlghs be enempted,”” ho Gazette of dho 17h cunmainna Jotar (rom the Tordionteman (Earl 
Cannden), in which, afer notkcng the good dieposion evincel hy ıho sraope, his exeellenay vaio "che ron. 
rläch in pacta were rendered impassahle by Ihe now, were elcarcd by the pensuntry, The poor people often 
‚abred Ihe potatoes with ühe soldier. ® ® = In ahart, had Ihe eneiny Lande, heit Nope 07 amintanee (rom 
the Inhabitante would Imre been otally dimppointel." Every necoum publihei ax dho ume Dears out this 
siätersent. Our own experience of Abe Imal jariien un in amerting dhal, sven nom, they have neliler 
ssunpathg wh, nor allein for, che French ı and hat under no irsuranancen could to vmjority of a people 
Ne bromgbt 10 consider hen an desible allen. 
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Bantry was, thus, soon freed from the presence of the invaders; no French- 
men having tradden upon Trish ground, with the exception of an officer and 
seven men, who, being sent in a boat to reconnoitte, were taken prisouers by 
Mr. James O’Sullivan, of Berchaven. 

The storm that senttered the French feet, and, under Providence, presorved 
Ireland from eivil war, and eontamination by the atrocious Principles of the 
republicans of 1793, is still remembered in the vicinity of Bantry Bay, where 
it is veforred 10 as un opoch to assist memory.* 

To visit Glengarifl, the tourist may proceed either by land, or by- water 
aeross the bay ;—it is obvious that the best mode will be to go by one way and 
return by the other, both offering strong temptations to the lover of the 
pieturesque, Those, however, who take it in their route to Källarney, and do 
not design to make any stay at Buntry, had better continue the road; for the 
bay may be seon fully from the hills above either Bantry or Glengurifl'; or, at 
all events, by tuking a boat a mile or two from the shore of either. The road 
is exceedingly wild and pieturesque; a short distanee from the town the 
Mialloch, “ the murmuring river,” is crossed by a small bridge; a little way 
below which the water is precipitated from thirty to forty feet.over a ledge of 
rocks of füntastie forms; this is the * Fall of Dunamarc ;”" close to it we saw. 


* Of the abipn, ho Nentor, 74, was dsiven on horn ; Ihe Böuimint ws wrechel un A Grand teren, goiu 
ut of Brest; the Tmpatiente ws wreched on the Miren Hend; Uie whole erew, exorpt seven, perüshal; Ye 
Surveilante wos eapturel in Bantry Bay, and vttled, having Veen ahsnılanel Iy ber onen; Nıe Resölre un 
Aismastsd hy beiug run foul of hy ıhe Indonipiable, and afterwards towei into Brest; übe Tartare was capiurel, 
after. short weten, by Iho Po) phomun, and brought into Cork hart (The Turtare had 623 wen om board, 
Anchulig troops, and had 10 killed and 36 wonndd in ühe netion ; the Polyphemms lonk only one marine.) 
The Sereyols, gunsbont, founderwd alt he Iriah cat. To Ville d’Orient transport was eapturel I de 
Unicorp, and eurlod Into Kinsale, wirh 400 Ymars om board completely equipped. The Juntino iraungurt 
Drohmbiy founderodat son, sau all om how) perl, It Is almgnlar that ao many of the ahlpn crime 
on escape ie Trial Moe, which had kept Incesan watch für them. The question wur put In a wong, very 
par at he pero — 

00, where was Hoc, and where war Howe, 
And were Comwallie on‘, 
Where Colpoyr, Bridport, u Pelle, 
And all dher gallanı nuon 2°" 

And it was nat Jong afterwunls ak In hatlı hausen of Parlineent, The reply of Mr. Dundan wa ti 

ur 












dt he bany sinto of che weather was such hat fg guns 
ly Arc, and the Rrench foot succeeded in yotting ont, notwichtanding alihe eilorte 
of hat nein Mer to provent then ; that Adımlrl Colpoys' aqundron, whlch was ala hoveeing it 
Tre, oa for sopplien; and hat Lord Bridport’s squsdron, which was andere, on. khe At of 
December, off Cape Clear, siled on ıhe 2öih, bat Ihe denienen of thofog prevenzel ls falling in with a single 
French venel, 

4 Vast quantitte of coral sand ano reed in all parte of Ahe Is 4 A is Nghly enieemed aa mannre; and 
producen, It be all, besiweon Fon an Ave (housaud pounds unnul!y 10 Ihe boatmen who proctef auı ke, 
poassnia who conveg I 10 distant Jarts, 
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a watoe-mill, in full work, which, although it divorted the current, and conse- 
guently Iossened tie effect of the cutaruct, evidence activity und industry, 
and heightened the moral beauty of the scene. In this immediate vieinity, 
according to one of the fanciful traditions of Keating, the first human foot trod 
upon Irish ground—Ladrs having effeeted n landing in Ireland exactly forty 
days before the Flood. After poming three or four miles of good rend, and 
somparatively eultivated land, we entered a rude and rugged district ; brren 
hills towering over us at either side; and umong them rapid »treums rushing 
‚vor giggantic stones down into the valleys. We left to the right an interesting 
objeet—a little ‚chapel nestling among the barren hills; and a short way 
further on we passed ane of those singular dwelling-places, by no means rare 
in this wild part of the country; we were startled by « human form issuing 
from a mass of huge 
rocks; and, upen in» 
quiry, learned that 
a family actually 
lived in u hole 
which the rocks 
protected und shel- 
tered. They had 
evidently — fallen, 
ages ago, in the 
position they re- 
tuined, enclosing 
and covoring a 
natural chamber. On entering, we found a woran with thrce children ;— 
the man was at work in the adjacent * garden ;"—here they contrived to 
‚exist during the summer months ; for we ascortained that, in winter, they 
quitted it for some neighbouring town, where they worked or begged, 
accorling to cireumstances, Ihe woman replied to our few questions with 
cheerfülness and eivility ; and to an expression approuching to condolenee us 
to the misery of her lot, replied “ It's bad enough to be sure, yer honour ; but 
there’s many haye worse places to lay their four bones in.” While convei 
with her, we observed a singular character watching our movementa; it 
was one of the Kerry pensunts, mounted on a small active pony, sitting in 
front of a pair ofhampers, in which he had conveyed his tubs of butter to the 
market of Cork, from which he was now returning. The hampers were 
fastened to the horse by a rope of hay; and his bridle, which was merely 
twistod round the nose of the animal, was made of the same material. In this 
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primitive style he galloped up and down hills as fearlessly, and far mare 
aafely than a stocd fully caparisoned for the chasc. We learned tlint he war 
one of n class kuown in cities and towns by the cognomen of “ Kerry 
Dragons.” Wo made a skotch of him, and introduce him to our. readers. 
He was.a fine handsome 
fellow, with keen grey 
eyes, white teeth, and m 
somplexion bronzed by 
healthy exercise ; by 
no means communientive, 
howerer, for to our ques- 
tions he had but one an- 
swer— nein English,” 
As we drew near Glun- 
‚garifl, we had a foretaste 
‚of the rich treat we were 
about to enjoy ; for, long 
before wo Ind gain a glimpse of the bay, the scenery ussumed & rich and 
luxuriant- character, strongly contrasting with the dreary solitude we were 
lenving. " 

Language utterly fails to convey even a limited iden of the excooding 
boanty-of Glengarifl, “the rough glen,” wliich merits, to the. full,-the 
enthusiastic praise that has been Iavished upon it by every traveller by whom. 
it has been visited. Te is n doep alpine valloy, inclosed by precipiteus hills, 
about three. miles in length, and seldom excoeding a quarter-of a mile, in 
breadth." Black and savage rocke embosom, as it were, a scene of surpassing. 
Iovelineis—endowed by nature with the richest gifts of wood and water; for 
the troes are gracaful in form, luxuriant in foliage, and varied in character ; 
and the rippling stream, the‘ strong river, and the foaming cataraet, are 
supplicd from a thousand rlls colected in the mountains. Boyond al, is the 
maguificent bay, with’its numerous islands,—by one of which it is so guarded 
and sheltered’as to receive the aspeot of n serene lake. "The artist cannot do 
it justice; and the pen must be laid aside in despair! Our memories, indeed, 
recal every portion of the magie spot, —bnt only to conviner ns how wenk and 
inefficient must be our efforts to describe it. We are again ä 
through the glen—ameng majestic trecs, fantastie rocks, and buhbling 
rivulets which every now and then rush by huge massex of stone, and, finding 
a declivity, roar along their rapid way, until, encountering some new 
‚obstruction, they ereep awhile, and anon force a passage onwards, breaking 
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‚into mass of forum—for there the mountain torrents crawl or gallop to mingle 
with the broad Atlantie. The song of birds is either hushed or unheurd ; und 
Int for the ripple, or tlie roar, of waters, there is no sonnd to disturb a solitude 
perfet and profound. We look up to the mountains ; they are of all forms, 
altitudes, and outlines, The most prominent among them is the Sugar-loaf, 
Slievena-geil, “the mountain of the wild people,” with its conienl hend, 
soaring into the cloude; and, to the rear, but at n considerable distance, 
Hungry Hill, with its naked and meagre sides, down wliich runs a stream 
from the lake upon its suramit, until, gathering as it goes, it brenks in a 
tremendous cataract, of eight hundred feet, oxpunding us it falls, and flinging 
# spray around it, that seems to eover with a thick mist a third part of 
the hill— 
= Now a biae wat’ey sheet ; anon linperned, 


A honsy mist ; Ahen gather’d in again, 
A darted stzonm along the hollow rock, 


votre, 
And vontlom ronring to the humlıle valıı"“ 


We turn from the mountains, but a step, and gase over the broad bay + 
ihe foreground ix composed of inlanda of varlous nhapes and sizes; and we 
stund in the midst of eultivation, us if nature had resolved upon mingling 
as much grandeur and beauty us the eye could tnke in at onee. We turn 
again and look inland ; enormous rocks ure scattered in all direetions ; without 
order or arrangement, but graceful from their very confusion ; seeming as if 
the giants of old had done battle here, and fought with huge mases they ud 
wrenched from the adjacent mountain. 

From every part of the glen some attractive object may be discoverod; 
but the best view, perhaps, is to be obtained from a amall hill—mall in 
comparison with its stupendous neighbours—in the immediate vieinity of a 
‚ehupel west of the village; it places the spectator in the very centre of a 
glorious panorama, absolutely bewildering Irom its profusion of beautien. 
There will be a gush of enjoyment from the heart the instant: this hillock is 
ascended. But it is from the rond to Kenmure that the surpassing love- 
lines of the valley, and the full glory of the bay, will be seen to perfection, 
‚For three or four miles the traveller winds round the side of a mountain— 
a steep and weary rond, so barren of interest that he has ample leisure to 
jponder over, and fix in his mind, the marvels he has seen. Suddenly he arrives 
on tie brow of the hill. He is over the glen, many thousand feet above the 
oeoan, which he beholds stretehing out into space, while the islands appear 
as dots upon it; the river that runs through the valley has dwindled to a 
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white thread; the trees have gathered into massen, and the hill upon which 
he stood a while ago seems» no bigger than a fry mound, Midway down 
are scattered cottages, the pale smoke from which nlone distinguishes them. 
from mole-heups. Thin and narrow streams, liko snow-wresths, are running 
from the mountains; and every now and then his eye falls upon the lakes 
that send them forth to fertilise the valley. The whole scene is within his 
ken—its sublime bemuty and its transcendent grandenr—ocean, mountain, 
glen, and river. He is in the midst of solitude; the elouds are om a level 
with him; at times, they hide for a moment every object from his sight. 
There is no song of bird to breuk the perfect loneliness; but if he look 
upward he will see the engle winging his way homewards in. solitary 
‚grandour. We were startled by the seream of one of them, flying over our 
heada, #0 near to ns that we conld almost count the feathers in his wing. Our 
feuling was that we had scen enough of the sublime and beautiful in Nature, 
and need go no further in search of either. 

On the summit of the mountain an incident oecurred to u», which we may 
‚not omit to notice in thir record ofthe most gratifying and interesting portion 
of our journey —— 

We had been gazing 40 earnestly upon the scene below and around us, 
that we had not noted the sudden appenrunce of u lad, upon a bunk, n little ta 
the left of the place on which we stood ; but onr attention was attracted by his 
elapping his hands together, und laughing, or rather shouting loudly, in 
erident delight at the scene. There was nothing in his appearance different 
from that of many young goutherds we had passed, and who hardly raised 
their honds ftom the purple henth to ganze at our progress, His sun-burnt 
limbs were bare below the knees; but his long brown hair had been cared for, 
and flowed benenth a wide-lenfed hat, that was garnished, not untastefully, 
by a couple of wreathe of aproading fern. His garments were in suffieient 
disorder to satisfy the most enthusiastie admirer of ** the picturesque;” anık 
although we culled to him repeutedly, it was not until n sudden diffsion of 
cloud had interferod between him and the sunset, so as to diminish the light, 
and of course lessen the effect of the shadows, that he noticed us in the least; 
indeed, it was evident he would not have done so at all, bat for the unexpentid 
appcarance of another “ child of the mist,” in the person of a Kittle bright- 
eyed girl—literally one mass of tatters—who sprang to where the boy stood, 

and seizing his hand, pointed silently to us. He deseonded 
followed by the girl, and after removing his hat, »tod by the siıle of our 
eutriage, into which he peered with genuine Irish euriasity. 

To our question of" Where do you live?” the mountain maid replicd, 
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“Nein Englich.” We then sddressed ourselves to the boy, when the girl 
placed her hands on her lips, then to her eurs, and finally sliook her hend. 
“Deaf and dumb?”" Tasked. Upon which she replied, “ Ay, ay, dent, dumb 
—deaf, dumb.” The little creuture having so said, regarded him with one 
‚of those quick looks so eloquent of childish love ; and seiring his hand, raised. 
‚her rosy füce to be kissed. He putted her head impatiently, but was too closely 
‚oconpied examining the contents of our carriago to heod her affectionate 
request. His eye glanced over our packages without much interest, until 
they rested on n small black portfolio; and then ho leuped, and clapped 
his hands, making us understand he wanted to inspect it. Hislittle companion 
had evidently some idea that this was an intrusion, and intimated so to the 
boy; but he pushed her from him, determined to have his own way. Nothing 
could excved his delight while turning over a few »ketches und some engravings. 
He gave us clcarly to understand that be comprehended their intent—looking 
from our puny outlines to the magnificent mountuins by wlich we were sur- 
ronnded, and smiling thereat in a way that our self-love could not construe 
into a compliment. 

While he was thus occupied, his little companion, struck by some sudden 
thought, bounded up the almost perpendicular mountain with the grace and 
agility of a truc-born Kerry maiden, until she disappeared; but she soon 
zeturned, springing from rock to rock, and holding the remnants of her 
tattered apron together with evident carc. When she descended, she 
displayed its contents, which interested us greatly ; for they were her brother’s 
sketches, five or six in number, made on the torn-out lenves of an old copy- 
book in pale ink, or with a still paler pencil. Two were tinged with colour 
‚extrncted from plants that grew upon the mountain ; and though rude, they 
bore evidence of talent. The lad could have had no instruction ; the copy- 
book: was the property of his eldest brother, and he had abducted the lenvos 
40 zecord upon them his silent observations of the magnificence of Nature, 
whose power had elevated and instructed his mind. We should not 
have rend even this line of his simple history, but for the opportune passing 
of another “ Kerry dragoon”—a wild, brigand-looking young fellow, mounted 
between his market-panniers on his rough pony—who proved to be the lad’s 
brother, although he did not at first tell us so. 

“= We all,’' he said, “live high up in de mountain; but I can't trust him to 
look after do goats by himself. His whole delight is puttin’ down upon u bit 
of paper or a slate whatever he sees. T’d ha’ broke him off it long agone ; 
but he was his mother’s darlin’, and she’s wid de blessed Vargin these seven 
years, so I don't like to cross his faney; besides, de Lord's hand has been 
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‚heavy on him alrendy, and it does no harm, no more than himself, excopt 
when any of de childre brake what hie do be doing; den he goes mad 
intirely, and strays I dunna where; though, to be sure, de Almighty has hie 
eye over him, for he’'s sure to come back well and quiet." 

The lad at last closed our portfolio with a heavy sigh,and did not perceive, 
until he had done so, that his little sister had spread out his own productions 
on the heather, which grew so abundantly by the road-side. He pointed to 
them with something of the exultation of spirit so natural to us all’ when 
we think our exertions are about to be apprecinted; and he bent over 
them as a mother would over a cherished child. His triumph, however, was 
but momentary—it was ovident (hat his having seen better things rendered 
him disatisfied with -his own, for while gathering them hastily together, he 
burst into teurs. Wegave him some pencils and puper, and a few engravings; 
und as the evening wus approaching, bade him a hasty farewell; as he stood, 
his little sister elinging 10 his side, waving his hat on u promontory, while we 
were rapidly descending into the valley. 


"Che village of Glengariff consists of but a few houses ; there is a little inn, 
happily situuted at tho hend of the bayj; and the glen is divided between two 
proprietore—Lord Bantry and the widow of his brother, Colonel White. 
His lordship has a small lodge, where ho generally resides, in a valley away 
from a view of the sen; but the other seat skirts the left ofthe bay, is eulti- 
vated to the wuter's edge, and commands a view of the prineipal island, on 
which is built a Martello Tower—as if for the express purpose of giving interest 
and value to the demesne, 

The old bridge, now a picturesque ruin, which, in ancient times, was on 
the high road to Berehnven, is called *“Cromwall’s Bridge.” History being 
‚silent as to the origin ofthe name, we must have recourse to tradition. When 
Oliver was paseing through the 
glen to visit the O’Sullivans he 
had so much trouble in getting 
across the narrew but rushinge 
river, that he told the inhabi- 
tants if they did not build him 
a bridge by the me he re- 
turned, he would hang up a 
man for every hours. delay 
he met with. So the bridge 
wasrendy agin he come back,” quotli our informant ; * for they kuew the ould 
villinn to be a man of hie word.” 
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West of Glengarifl is the promentory of Berehaven, separating Bantry 
Bay front tbe.Kenmare River. It is a wild and primitive district ; abounding 
in pietnresque and remantie scenery; full of logends ; with historical 
associntions 
‚of grent in- 
‚terest; and 
posessing 
the ruins of 
many cas« 


tles of the 





the. hewers 
af stone and drawers of water, The accompanying print represents the 
harbour of Bereharen, and the ruin of the ancient castle of Dunboy*, 


= OF she side of Dunbay, ihe andient swnghold of dhe O'Sullivanı, a few walls only remain, harely 
wüffident vopeimm out Ilenalliy, During che wars of Eilrabeih, I was sccupled by ihe Bpanlardı, who mmb- 
equenily relgned irw Philip O'Sullivan. In 1001, Sir George Carew warched at Ihe hend of a mal army 
0 bene It, The gurrison was commanded by a allant soldier, Mar Geoghegan ; with whom cosoperuied 
Tyreell, tho best guerilia of hie time. Ir eomsinted of Jens than a hundred and Afty Kghting men—hut Ahey 
‚wern the stoutent and bravent of al the Ich forcen. For many days they kopt their numerous and powerful 
‚enamies at bayı at lergih, a tomor of the easlo having heen banten dawn, they offer 10 surrenler upon 
The memenger was hangei wichin kheir right, an Ihe hresch wos anderele be entered. The Innh 
Tustilg for many hours, until dhe romnank were furee to hakr ahelter in che cellar, Abe moly entrunce 
Er ma naeh ne Irish ne ee nn er 
hey might have their liyen" which, in accordance with Abe karbarous polley of henge, were refused. They 
ER SE A pe Ei ea Ds man ui ie a m rw tl, Sa Zu 
nesalution having been formed to blaw up the caile and all init, unless quarter ws granted. 
Wltmately, hawerer, ihe Rngllıh troops ford a pamge, and Mac Cicoghegan, who was Iying ihere martally 
wounded, ralad himself, and matching up the match ataggered with it (a tr power harel, when Captain 
Poser sis lm and held him In his arm untl he was killed. The wlnle of che yarlaan were hutcheredue 
eher olain, haried in the ruin, or exeented. No single man of ühe gallunt sefrnders af Ihe wastle eurnpei ; anıl 
‚shi (be memory of Dunboy auhuren, adark hat will remain pa he namewfne nfihe br, win, nid ont 
onen oKall ie oliver f wen Mlinsheih. The O'ullinn panainsl sag his nase fasten mail 
Abe erwel juley af ie wumgneruen nm wunder übe distriet hat hie Fullewenn yraudwally pewinhenl of feamine, wol 
Abe few Ahnd remahneıl were compelled 10 ceommpany (hair Tor (0. far af listanen in search nf fumt, 1 in of 
Ahle period, and 10 Ahis couniy more espeisl\y, Int Spanner refers when he sten he people of Munster were 
rought vo such wretchednens, that even a heart of »tane would have rue to ace Ihe mine ; für out of owerp 
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We are now about to quit the county of Cork, and enter 
and although wo have occnpied in deseribing Cork a much larger 
the limits of our work will justify us in devoting to any other county, we are 
fülg wvae cat we havo omite 10 dire An nad atenn 6 many 
subjects, connected with it, of exeeeding interest and deep importance, 

Cireumstances, t0 which we have referred, havo contributed largely 
improvement; nature has been liberal to every part of Ireland, but especially 
50 to this county. Its soil is richs its climate is remarkably mild and. 
temperate ; its facilities for obtaining manure are great ; it abounds in mineral 
wealth ; its harbours are numerous, cupacions, safe, and convanient—and 
literally swarm with fish; and its rivers are easily enpable of being made 
available for mantufactures—to an almost inconceivable extent, To the 
capitalist, therefore, it holds out many temptations; and now that prejudice 
and ignoranee are rapidly losing their influence over the minds of the 
‚humbler elasser—from which there cannet fail to result mutual confidence 
between the employer and the employed—it is certain thıat the raw material, 
plentifully at the disposal of enterprise and industry, will be #0 wrought, 
exe long, us altogether to chunge the physical u well as morul character 
of the country. The Irish peasant, who a very few years ago was proi 
vörbial for his reckless dieregard of legal authority, has been led, ut length, 
to consider the law as established for his own security, as well as the 2 
of others; and the constabulary force, once so unpopular ns to be a service of 
‚groat danger, is already looked upon in the light of an ally and a protector, 
by tho people generally—a change suflicient to justify the certain expoctation: 
that time and patience will bring to them conviction of any real improvement 
and a corresponding zeal for its adoption. "The honesty and punctuality of tie 
lower Irish, too, formerly believed to be nt lenst questionable, has been of late 
Jears tested and proved so as to admit of no question: we refer for evidence 
to the returns of the various Loan Societies established in every distriet of the 
country. As these two subjects, the *“ Constabulary Force,” and the * Loun 
Societies,”” comparatively recent establishments, throw s0 much light upon the 
existing character of Ireland, and »o strongly illustrate its improved condition 
as removing the great barriers to the introduction of English capital where 
the certainty of ample benefit has been hitherto rendered nugatory by the 














eurner of. ıhe Woods und glynncn, they came ereeping frth am Ahr hanıa am Knee, fr sel legs could not: 
hear she; they Jocked Like anntomien af death; they apak le gas erying aut of uhr gruen they did 
a5 che dend Onrrlon, happy were hey when Ahay cuull find ft} yes, and om another name ma af; 
inaomuch ıhat Ihe very cureases hey spare nat 0 sernpe out ofüheir grurcn; and ifihey Found 4 plot of wien 
‚eromen, or ahemnrock, there Ahey Nockel ne 10.4 fenst."" 
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or ko spechlafen; in lu A habe, Jonlosien; and dimenkluns 
re ee ourselvos of the earliest oppar- 
Free 
subject of vast importance, 100, must claim our attention—the 
National Schools, and their system of Education. It is, we know, to be 
approached with extreme cantion; for it, unhappily, farnishes, at the present. 
moment, an arena for contending parties in polities. We shall endeavour, 
nevertheloss, to consider it apart from the wishes and Interests of any party— 
‚om the one hand against the unwise and unchristian course adopted 
by the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tunm*; and on the other agninst the 
wholesule sentence of condemnation pronounced upon it by the high church 
Party in the state. With one observation we shall now content onrsclven. 
After visiting very many of the schools, and inspecting them closely—we 
may, perhaps, add with suspieion—it was impowsiblo for us to arrive at any 
en sure ae Bere 
the uncompromising foe of idleness, prejudice, insubordination, and bigotry, 
Eotearton—must be a race far superior to their parents, who were renred in 
ignorunce and kept in ignoranee. 

Although, however, very sure as to the existing improvement in Ireland, 
and very sanguine as to its inerense, we üre fully aware that to remove 
all impediments in its way must be n work of time, and especially of 
patienee. And we cannot entertain a doubt that the extensive—and ineroas- 
ing—agitation for “ Repenl” must grently tend to retard and impede its 
omward progress. It would be wasting space to recapitulate the facts and 

by which its advocntes have been met, or to detail those upon 
which the prineiple ie defended. We have no hope that our feeble voice 
can be heard amid the tumult; but we implore the more moderate and 
reflecting to pause in a course which—though it may hold out some visionary 
‚prospect of recompense and advantage—can lead to no other result than 
10 weuken and embarrass England and to ruin Ireland +. 

Ike was nat ppm 60 edwention ; hut he abjentel ta che present unjust wyatern, minalled National 
Eaetion, which took the business of strong dh Jruple out of ühe hands af ih heralitarg, constltuional 
und dheinely eumstitirtedl insteuetuns of dhe people "— Dr. Mellade's sprerh at de Mayo Kineslum, in Die. IREO, 

# The mort frequent and the mort »peclous argument In Avon of n Repenl of the Union I chat Ft will 
zmaterlally loan: the grent evil of Atsenteeisum. Nothing can be more fallacloun Tive complaint that Ireland 
wuffere (0 sonsaquenoe of 10 many persons of rank and wenlch exponding their properties abrond, ie hy no means 
Sen one has feel for centurloe—ie was nonght 0 prorare a nemedy for ıhe evil by Jepfaatiro omas“ 
wenn »o für back as ıhe reign of Richard II. Enaetments " made by our anemiors 10 prevent our gentlemen. 
ffentate and ofen from Iiring Ahmad.” Wa have before ua qunlat volnmne, date 1720, und" printed for 
B& Gunne, in Copel Street, Dublin, Ihe writer of which deeply deplores " ihat che evil (of alnenteeim) growe 
‚daily upon un, and has alrendy ihrown Ihe nation into a wasteful eonsumption of all it» nubwtanee.” Hin book 
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The county of Cork, in the province of Munster, is the largest county in 
Treland, and larger than any English county, except that of York: comprising, 
according to the Ordnance survey, 1,725,100 statute acres—of which, 1,024,340 
are cultivated, and 700,760 are, at present, either barren mountain or bog ; 
but, as every day some portion of both is reclaimed by the industry ar the 
nocossity of the peasant, the enormous proportion of waste is rapidly lessoning*. 
In 1821, the population was 629,786 ; and in 1831 it had increased to 
700,859. The new census about to be taken will, no doubt, exhübit a large 
augmentation. From east to west. the connty extends above ninety English 
miles; its greatest broudth being about forty. Wetako this on the authority of 
the Rev. Horace Townsend ; Smith makes it greater: It is bounded on 
the north by Tipperary and Limerick ; on the north-cast by Waterford ; om 
the north-west by Kerry—being considerably wider in the centre than at the 
extremities; and on the south by the Occan. By the statute of the 4th Geo. 
4, np. 93, the County was divided into the East und West Ridings ; the East 


is oniled A list of Tor, gentlemen, and oihers who, huring entaien, eruployments, and pensions in Treland, 
pen Ihe sine abrond ; tageiher wich an entimate of the yearly raluıo of {he ame, an taken in ibe months of 
May, June, and July, 1729” The lit he divideninto three clamen; Art, “those who Iive constantly abroad, 
in Ireland; second, "those who live genorally abroad, and vt Ireland now and 
#” and third, “hose who are occanionally abent—their nunbeen being cammonly the, 
same, for if aome came home, others go abraad an anpply their 
gives alphabetially, stating the fucomen of auch; an 
"u are mot one aa Kon 6a palot ont che inch source of all our misfortumen, and Uhe chief“ came af all 
wur dierens ji appwars plain, Arm the Fink af alsentern, an dhe erhmate of Abe qmantitg uf spneie Hhny arm 
draw yearly ot of Ahr Knglann, Uhat ma ober country Jnhours under 0 wateful 
desin oflie (esse as Trelani oc nl present, by an anaual remiitance of £000,000 10 wur gentlsunen brand, 
‚without the Jeast comlderation or value return for he ame." And the writer further ndde, = ti melan- 
‚holy to obnerve hat now wo are lahouring under great diadvantagon of trade, and struggling with penury and 
want, the hamowr of living and speniling ahrand null Inoreanes amang our men of qualiig and station.” Absen- 
Heel will consione only w Jong as Ayftatlon provall; and Prespurity was never faun separate from Denen. 
'* Sarunsl owners of ınountain Nand—if ihe vorm * Jam" way De applied do trans uf auuniey where ie 
pad can saldam ink au Inch—are Im he babit of Teuing for Long term hang disiem of It aka nominal 
fent. We were prosunk when (bo praatie reewivedl a igular ilustration. A pensank ndremnl # Iamllord 
wüih, IF je po, yor honaur, want chirty abllinge” wordh of mountain," We were informoi chat Ihe 
anantity alotimd 10 Ihm for Ih num wa flirty weren, or a perl ofdhirsy yours, The lahourer wein (0 work 
‚with hir spade and hi “four boncn ;"" picka out evory morsel of voll he finde enclosed by rock; clear I of 
stonen; gradually conveys manure 10/1; und, im the end, planta It wiih potstoen. Nothing In Irlıh sonnerp 
he more srlking han nuch patches of eultivatlon up ıho mountain alopeı, Bot an Irlıhman will endure any 
priratlon 1 obtaln. “a bit of Jand ;”" auffer any misery 10 retaln It; and, Indeel, coimmit any erlıne muiher 
than permit it 10 be taken from him. If our readers conld but Imagine the extreme engornem with which ıhey 
‚cover It pomesslon, and the rightful pasclona ıhat are aronsed when deprivnd of it, either juthy or unjany, 
{her would endiiy understand the nature of ühuee owimpos which are continwally oconring In Troland, so 
bincken the Irich chamater. We shall zo more deeply into Ihe matter herenfier, Seranal of dhe meuniainn, 
however, baye been taken posscmion of I wanderers, distinguisbed as “ squattern”’ Any atlempI to die- 
possesn Ahem wonld be dangerous 10 a degrec ; they umally mark he boundaries of Uheir “properties” by 
Yines of onen ; anıl are pecullaly joalouın af the In-coming st a new weten. 
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somprising eleven baronies* with the liberties of the eity of Cork, and the 
‚port of Kinsale ; and the West, eight baronien. 


® Te une of de derm  Ironny "—a terin wäh weh Kuglish readers a no failisn—tenninds un of be 
wosesilg for brief enplaining che div und. wubaheiion of hocumntrpe  Treland I dvds into four peo- 
rincen. Those are the rein, of he petiy kinglorus which ihe inlanı formerly cunteinal. Accanling to Bir 
‚Jnmen Ware, Ibero were mont andentlg but two, rin.—Legh Cuin io nortliern, and Logh Mon the southern z 
and, aecoräingly. Beide divides Irland into north and sont Sonia, The island wur, however, very carly part 
Gone into ve divisionn And Glraldus Cambrensis in the reign of Houry IL. dividen it into Connaught, Ultr, 
Yeinster, North and Bouch Munster. —Topogr. Hiborn. distic.1,c. 6. Other, and It would sccm mare core, 
auihoriten menion Conmanght, Uster, Leinstr, Munster, and Meath ; seo Ware’s Antig. cap- il, ctinga MB. of 
Abo che of dw. 1, In archbishop Unber'aIhrary, now in Trinity College, Dirb, ad iho registry of Dulak, The, 
wüthoriten which mention them divisions, wabalside them Into * Cantrudn)” which soom synonymons wi che 
Sazon kumdrals, ll koowı In Kingland. The term eantred, Ihouzh found in aneientgrants ern after Abe coming, 
‚of (be Engllh, has, however, Tun wesen 10 ba; used in Irvland j = Meuth, lsn, has long ceanel 10 be rngundenl 
na gruriunn, Bask and West Men being now enunties in Leinser. Ti division Jute proviuce I Mile or 
u puanliend unit übe pres days 

Ti peovineen are subalvhled into eouutlen: his Hvision won Intodhucel I hs Eiglah, In he seien of 
King John, who mnde twelve counter iu Leinster and Munster, vlu—Dublin, Meath, Url, Kildare, Cather- 
leg, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Korry, Limorick, and Tipperary. The dirllon of Ihe rest of ho 
island (naarly vwo-thnda ofit im oxtent) Into cauntier, war not wholly completed untl} neurly ihres hundıad 
yusrafiorwarde, In (he reigns of Mary, and Mllzubeth , Seat. Sand 4 Pill, and Mar. c. 2 Ir. j and I Eli, 
Sem. 3, 0. 9, In See ihe Tanisury Ce In Sir John Davies’ Rep. 102, Halt, Düb., 1762, There were. 
wriginally werumd counties pelauine, During, iko those in Kaplan, juridiorlons indepondent of ihe wrdinary 
our of Jam. Tl mighin of all ihe count Palakine Ind, howaver, by varonıs means berome wert in Kie 
eromn, Deforo he time «fir John Davies, who was altorney general for Train he seien af Tunes I, oxeept 
Tipparary, weh had bean granted by Bw HIT, 0 Ihe Earl of Ormond, See ce of County of Weaford, 
Darin? Rep. 168, wi sup. But show rigbin, und ihe royaltics subsequeutly granted In Tipperary 10 Ihe Dukes 
‚06 Ormond, in the velgn of Churles LL., were all extinguished by Stat. 2 Geo. H.c. 8, Ir.; and there iu now 
mo oounty palntine in Ireland. Bevera! of iho countien have changed their namen since their Art Institution. 
Tan, there is now no county called Urlel. The county formerly eallod Colerine, 1a now Londenderry ; 
Toomond, ik now Clare; Catherlogh, in corrıptod into Carlow, Sa. Aa the division Into eountion was 
Äntredoed fa ihe purpone of holding ansizon appointing herifs to cxecute Ihe king’e wriis, Ko-, accanling ta Ihe 
Yan of Einglanıy #0 I oomtUnuon abo wur tn dhe present day in al he jrotial detail of he law in clan 
an in England, 

(The evumienore level into Ehranien,adivislan which, it would appear, wos also Introdword by che Knglah, 
a barony, ii orginal) rain, Dei Ihe hamatır and diguity which gives le wa baran, which anciontly von“ 
Mited 0613 ng fc and a quartr, ur 400 merke per unnum—dacch's Diet, by Rufhnd and Morgan, 
army. „But us the divilon into eountien has long since conscd to havo any eonnexion with the len of eounts 
(ur earla, no Lhat into Yaramlen has no longer any reference to the dignity which it opinally supported. The 
‚dbeidan Inte haranles and half-haranion is at prewnt of great pmetical utility for variova purposes, as in regulating. 
he sumber of conntabulary under #tat. 6 Win. IV. «13; Ihe Ierying and application of prewentments under 
Abe grand Jury act 6 and 7 Wim. IV.c. 1165 für mono purpones connected with election, #t. Land 3 Win. IV. 
AB, nike, I may be mentioned In referenen 1a Ihe Lern bar, Ahat althongh manor-<oartamill exit In 
Tredanıd, an Anke engniaance of lehta within Uheie respevtärn dintrict, warte harcm, at Joan in Ihe woman in wc 
übeg are went in. Knglaal, I anmenion with he tonure of sap ld asien, have nos heon in use ja Traandı 
Tuer, ii commanly supgemek (he ie no such Vhing ns teure Iy eupıyhold in Ireland, alchaugh u witer of 
high authority mentions an Instanee of un eiste of (hs uniure ut Kihncon or Priuntestom, In ihe eounty of 
Meath—1 Gablet's Dig. 443 —and copyholdn are oerwlonally wentionel iu Ihe Itah Stntute Book. It my 
(be ala notlend, chat there I  differonge between the dignlty of ba an an Itlı le of moblity, and the mume 
digg An Kngland, The cur In such matters WON Anl ample matter to sathty ham im“ Lynch’ a an 
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These baronies are; in the East Riding, Duhallow, Orrery and Kilmore, 
Condons and Clongibbons, Fermoy, Kinsale, Imokilly, Kerrycurrihy, Kinna- 
lea, Barrymore, Barretts, and East Muskerry; in the West Riding,—Ihane 
and Barryroe, Bere, Bantry, West Muskerry, Kinalmeaky, Courcies, East 
Carbery, and West Carbery. 

The principal towns of the county, besides the city of Cork, are, Youghal, 
Kinsale, Bandon, Mallow, Core, Bantry, Fermoy, Skibbereen, Macroom, 
and Dunmanway. 

The county sends only eight members to the Imperial Parliament : two 
for the county, two for the city, and one for each of the towns of Bandon, 
Kinsale, Mallow and Youghal. 


mge cf preseriptive baronies in Ireland,” and ibe work om Irish honerary bereditury offen and rad 
baronien, by übe ne author. 

‚The recognied eecleiankn dirinion of ıbekingdlon into diocesn und paris used by ihe etablisbed church, 
irn from that employed by be Roman Cathelis, The division into paris is les importnı for dvil purpesen 
in Ireland ıhan it is in Enpland, In consequence of ıbe indispaeitin wlich ezistrd to pay amcmmenta made 
at ventrien, and ıhe diffculty of peaceably collecting tbem, the leilature hare made varions provisens 1a 
iscontinue them: and the mast important of he matters (ormerly provided by this meuns are now in te handa 
of be oecleistial comminsoners and the grand jurien; be priacial charge at present provided for ai 
Wesry, exorpt in the coanty and city of Dublin, being a trifing anaual auenement for park coffinn. 
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KERRY. 
_ 

'Tır entrance to iho.county of Kerry, (* the kingdom of Kerry,” as it was 
anciently called), from that of Cork, is through a tunnel, of about two hundred 
yarda in length ; a vory ahort distance from which there are two others of much 
more limited extent, They have been cut through rocks—peaks to the 
mountain we have described as overlooking Glengariff*. As the truveller 
emerges from comparative dürkness, a scene of striking magmificence bursts 
upon him— very opposite in character to that which he leaves immediately 
behind; for while his eye, retains the rich and cultivated beauty of the 
wooded and watered “ glen,” heis startled bythe contrast of baren and Sright- 
al precipices, along the brinks of which he is riding, and gazes with arshudder 
down into the für of vulley, where # broad and angry stream is diminished 
by distance into a mere line of white. Nothing can execed the wild grandeur 
of the, prospeot ; it extends miles upon miles‘; seattered through the vals and 
among the hill alopes, are many cottages, white always and generally sinted; 
while to several of them are attached the pieturesque lime-kilns; so numerous 
in all parts af the country. 
The rowl, of which there ER 
is a view almost the whole ee he 
way to,the Kenmare River, £ 
is a gradual descent, and 
has been »o admirably con- 
atrueted and is kept #0 caro- 
fully in repair, that it ie 
‚smooth and finished enough 
to be tie entry to a de» 
mesne; and is eluseod, by 
universal consent, among 
the best rouds of the king- 
dom. The whole distriet, 
we believe, belongs to the Marquis of Lansdowne ; and a better ordered estate, 











=. Untiliähers tunnch were cut and ıhe rend umde, travelrs to Killamey were compelled to order 
neriogen (ruin Kenmare to not Ihe ut iho Kerry side of (ho mountaln ; or, as was unually done, hire five or 
aiz mo pemmuts (rom Olengnrff carry the car on their ahonlders over rocks and along proeipioes oxcwedingly 
dungerosn (ron ihe want oa protecihug wall, and In consequenes of ihenumerons ruts im he way. Th mlıery 
af searellers so eiremmntuned wu wllindeniy Tor pauhetienly deseribel 10 mm Tor sera] she nd ed 
We athge and qua of he Juuruwr 
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or a more Nourishing tenantey are not to bo found in any mountain distriet 
of Ireland. Such was not always the ense; at one period it was proverbial 
for the poverty of the land and the wretchedness of its inhabitantse. The 
misery of the soil has been illustrated by a snying that “a Kerry cow never 
looks up at a passing stranger, „or frar it would Iose the bite: and it wa 
asserted that, at stated sensons, his lordship's agents stationed themselves at 
the old entrance into the county, to meet the beggars as they were returnäng 
homewards from Cork to Kerry,and received the rents of their eabins by 
taking from them thö half-pence they had collected®. We had heard of its 
‚old character, but not of the change that had taken place in the distriet ; and 
were as much surprised as gratified to meet everywhere evidences of improve- 
ment, that could only haye been the result of a sincore desire and zealous 
determination, on the part of the landlord, to promote the welfare of the tenant 
by encouraging his industry und securing to him a certain und enduring 
reward for his capital, of labour, expended upon the soil. The consequence 
has been most beneficinl to both; the one has materially enhanced the value 
of his property, and the other has obtained comforts which have already 
essentially udvanced him in the scale of humanity. We refer to the large 
tract of country which intervenes between the border of the eounty and the 
town of Kenmare—a distance ol about thirteen miles; but the town, also, is 
undergoing a proportionate improvement ; its natural advantages are, at leust, 
equal 10 those of any town in the kingdom ; the river being navigable from 
the Atlantie to the quays, and a suspension bridge recently erected over it 
by the joint subscriptions of the Marquis of Lansdowne und’ the Board of 
Works, at an expense of five thousand pounds, is not only an object of grent 
beauty, but suves a distance of three or four miles to the traveller from Glen- 
gariff and the large tract of country sonth, and nearly double that distance 
to the dwellers in Castletown and its populous yicinity +. 


= Thisis, no doubl, a humoroms wraggeratinn; bt fi be wertafu dat aha tmenty or dbaty ya ago, 
geld, and even alver, were sa carce im His istiet, Kat it inhahilanle murely saw eilhen. A eirmumstanıe 
late 0 6 y be person 1a whom I aotwlly orwmfrel, my Dear aut the mern, ITe Ak hi han om 
horeeback to solle the county senman mpenlie tan wu Iun-- Ahruugh a large an will inet of enuniny, 
perting his jommmny ta last two ur dbree dinge; he was vo oug abment. hat Ile fanily became alarmımd, wu 
sont Kin werwnak to asorain he enuse Every one of Uhe tenants bad paid him In penco mu 

wich he ww unable & yet exchange; (he weit had Increnmal un he sdvancsıl; until Io from It wu rent 
to prevent (he gemllilitg of hi returnlng to bis home, wihout leuvlg a large port of At behind un; 
‚und be gofertel veuminiog m our of the cabine um the event he antiipated occurred, and I Aland. 
sent hl amistanıc, 

+ The edge In but Just nabed ; wo wern unable 10 eros I, and had 1 Ave han khrwa or four anflen Iuto 
he town; ncircuustanen, howover, wo did not regre, for we might have mine ühe pretty ige of Oro Itanda, 
om ihe town side of he river, from which here ie a rund Into Kenmare oCabout two miles khrumg an wrunue 
ofhigh and wollgrawn an and elm isn. Wenhould obaerve ıhat, 16 Ihe angler, Kenmare hola aut ıtrung. 
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Wehnd scarcely passed the tunnel, and entered the eonnty of Kerry, 
when we encountered » group that interwsted us grestly; on enquiry we 
Iearned that a wedding had taken place at a eottage pointed out to us, in alittle 
‚gen among tlie mountains, and that the husband was bringing home his bride. 
‚She was mounted on a white pony, guided by as smart looking und welldressed 
a youth as we had acen in the country; his fäco was absolutely radiant with 
joy z the parents of the bride and bridegroom followed; and a little girlehung 
to ehe dress of a staid and sober matron—whom we at once knew to be the 
‚mother of the bride, for her aspeet was pensive, almost to sorrow; her 
daughter was quitting for another home the cottage in which she had been 
renred—to become a wife. We mnde a hasty sketch of the party; and a 
‚lever artist, Mr. Timbrell, has rendered to it more than justiee. 





‘We may take advantage of the occasion to describe the ceremonies und 
formalities connected with an Irish wedding ; presuming, however, that a very 
essential part of them—the drinking to intoxication “ for the honour of the 
bride,"—has been, of late, essentially abridged. 

Yempistionw; the Biackentor is one of Ihe beit Hivers ih Ireland; and Is earnfully prensrwed from Ihe 
poncher, although enirely free ta Ihe visitor. We hnd not Ieinire 10 ihrow # Ay oummlven ; but we eonvened 


wich seroral dinelpes of old Taanc, who showed un their hampers, im lieu of Anhing-baakats, full of aalınon and 
ne ioot. 
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When the match is made, it becomes necessary for the bridegrocm to obtain 
a certificate from his parish-priest that he is free to contract marriage cum 
quäsis similter solutä (it ia always written in Latin), with any woman equally 
Tree from eanonical bonds or impediments ; to this a fee is always attached, we 
believe five ahillings. He must also procure from the bishop or viear-general, 
# licence to marty, to which, also, a fee is attached, of seven shillings und six- 
pence. This being done, ho ropsirs with his bride to the house of her parish 
priost, accompanied by his and her friends, as many as they can muster, and 
before he is married pays down to the priost the marriage Tee according to his 
‚ciroumstunces, The friends of both parties are also called upon to pay. down 
something, and between their reluctance to meet the demand nnd the priests 
refusul to marry them till he is satisfied, a scene, sometimes humorous and 
sometimes diseredituble, often arises, If the bride's füther or brother be a 
“strong ” farmer, who can afford to fürnish n good dinner, the marringe takes 
place at the bride’s house, the bridegroom bringing with him us many of his 
friends as choose to accompany him. The sume process as to money takes place 
here, and it is not uneommon for thevolleetian to amount to twenty, thirty, 
and sometimes forty or fifty pounds, where the partics are comfortable and 
havo a long line of followers*. T’hoceremony is in Latin what, or ncarly what. 
the church of England ceremony is in English, and the priest closes it, by 
euying “ give your wife the kiss of pence.” A struggle often ensuca for this 
kiss, (the first kisn?) between some young wag of the party and the bride- 
groom ; the latter generally surtendering it good-humouredly. "The priests, in 
some instances, discountenance, and in others, overlook,the practice. We have 
seen a priest give a severe slap on the face to.a young fellow who attempted to 
‚smatch the kiss. 

The time most in favour for celebrating weddingsis just before Lent. The 
guests are always numerous, and consist ofall rahıks, from the lord and Indy of 
the manor through the intermediate grades of'gentlemen, “squircens,” furmers, 
down to the common labourer,—wives, of course, inelnded. Perfect equality 
prevails on this occasion, and yet the natural courtesy of the Irish character 
prevents any disturbance of social order—every one keops his place, while, 
at the same time, the utmost freedom reigus. The dinner is, us we have 


= The cost of Ihe eeremany In eonsequenily very conıidernhle, and nor unfoquemiys he ride am 
ritegroom hayo 10 begin Iife within empty wall, their savings barely suffeing to reaompense dh pie für 
tig them. Wo hare Indeed known instancea In which Homan Catholic» have been munelc by a eleggyman 
of he Church of England, in conasquence of the mmall expense of the seremany there; being rel 16 
become * one," and Hading it uiterly Äoppomibie tn «ulleot a sum suflcient 10 Induee Ah priest 1 warıy them; 
such anne, howoser, ar 0f rare vecurrenen, 
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intimated, usually at the expense of the bride's Aumily; and as nothing is 
spared in procuring the materlals, and the neighbouring gentry allow their 
ook, &c. to assiet, und lend dinner services, &c.; it ix always “got up” 
in the best style. The priest sits at the heud of the table; near him the 
bride and bridegroom, the condjutors of the clergyman, and the more 
respectable guests; the other guests ocoupy the remainder of the tuhle, 
which extends the whole length of the bun—in which the dinner generally 
takes place. 

Immediately on the cloth being removed, the priest marries the young 
eonple, and then the bridocake is brought in and placed before the priest, who, 
putting on his stole, blesses it, and cuts it up into small slices, which are 
handed round on « large dish among the guests, generally by eme of the 
eondjutors. Each guest takes a alice of the cake, and lays down in place ofit 
a donation for the priest, consisting of pounds, crowns, or shillings, nocording. 
to the ability of the donor. After that, wine and punch go round, as at any 
ordinary dinner-party. In the course of an hour or so, part of the range of 
tables is removed, and the musicians (consisting,usually,ofa piper and afiddler), 
who, during the dinner, hud been playing some of the more slow and plaintive 
of the national airs, now strike up, and the dance immedintely commences. 
First single parties dance reels, jigs, and doubles*. Country-dances now 
ucoced, in which, ne in the single dances, priest and laie, old and young, 
rich nnd poor, the master and his maid, the landlord and his tenant’s daughter, 
as well as the lindlord’s daughter and his tenant’s son—all join together 
without: distinetion. Yet it is plensing to observe how the poor pensunte 
return, on such occasions, the condescension of their superiors with additional 
respect. During the intervals of the dance, drinking is, or rather was, 
resumed; and though on these occasions it was often carried to excess, we 
never knew, nor ever met any one who knew, of anything like a quarzel taking 
‚place at a country wedding. Indeed, we have scen people who, ns the aaying 
‚goes, were “ wicked in their licker,” get intoxicated at these joyous festivals 
without manifesting ill-temper—on the contrary, they have beon remarkably 
entertaining, as if the general harmony had expelled the demon of discord. 
‚Songs are also sung both in English and Irish. 

“The Irieh words of one of them were given to us by a friend, accom- 


© The Dat in anpecien of dance very difhieult to deseribe—itin, however, the male partner who “ahows off” 
im its he best den wocan gfre of it in hat Ik omwiste in triking he ground very rapkdly with iho hecl and 
any or with Ihe Gen of each foot altarmataly. The perfection of ihin matiom conists,beniden its rapkdity, In the 
‚for with wicht is performed, A stranger, not hearing the munde and seeing only the dancer, would be 
ikely to Imagine ho was Killing n rat nar wand it he very mfe to have tl daneo performed by a tn allow 
nun orazy Loft. 
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panied by a literal translation ; vo Bars OndosnarIe Em En 
they are sung to the well-kuown air “ Shule Aroon,” 

Oh, have yon seen my Norah Fayt 

Sha's left me all dbe md long day, 

Alone 10 sing a wenry lay } 


Au? go dhi mo rourncen alaun.* 
You know hor by her ruwon har, 
Her doep blun eyo, har forchend fair, 
Her step and Inuph that Laniah enze { 
As’ go dhi no vonrncen, Alan, 


In form you may her scmblance find, 

Hat non like her, of wornankind, 

If you can we har heart and mind ; 
AR go dhi mo vourneen ala. 


Oh, bring 10 me ıny Norah Pay, 
For hours ro days when aho'n away ; 
The nun looka dark, und awuot birde muy, 


An go dhi mo vonrnsen, alaun. 


In the: course af!thö night '# follentirn ie ande Er De 
another for the poor. The daneing generally continnes till moming, 
when tho first intimation of brenking up is the dancing of the figure called 
“Sir Roger De Coverly.” As soon az that dance is over, all the more timid 
Part of the female guests slip ont of the barn to avoid the Anale, which in as 
“follows —The music striking up the qundrille air called “ Voulez-vous danser,” 
a gentleman ” goes round with a handkerchief, which he throws round the 
eck of any “lady” he chooacs, falls on his knecs, gently pulls’her dawn and 
kisses her ; then giving her the handkerchief, continues a kind of trot round 
the barn ; the lady dooa the same with any gentleman she Iikes, and giving him 
the handkerchief, catches the first gentleman by the skirts of the cont and trots 
after him around the barn. "This is done alternately by all present, until all 
the young men and women are trotting round catching hold of each other as 

= Oonne, come, anne, ıny love, 
Come qulatly, aume-enme sielingly 


Pride (he door an any wih une, 
And way un ove enme safe 
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in the play of “Chickons, come chick.” They then form a ring around the 
last person who has th handkerehief, who selects a lady_or gentleman, as the 
case muy be, and after another salutation lcads his or her partner to seat. 
"This is done until the whole eircle is brokenup; and thus terminates a country 
wedding*. 

Our readers will bear in mind, however, that we are describing a pieture 
as exhibited in the cottage of a small furmer, where there is comparative 
abundanee; and on such oecasions the national hospitality is never bounded, 
even by-prudence : far less merry, und infinitely less plentiful of good cheer, 
is the scene enacted within one of the common cnbins of the hard-handed 
labonrer, whero, not unfrequently, the marriage feast is little more than a dish 
‚of potatoes and a jug of sweet-milk. 

Yet, umid the want so often attendant upon the young and thoughtloss 
marringes of the Triah ponsantry, it is wonderful to note how elosely heart 
elings to heart. Poverty, the most severe and prolonged, rarely ereates dis- 
union, and still more rarely separation. The fidclity of the Trish wife is 
proverbinl ; she will endure labour, hunger, and even ill wage, to an almost 
incredible extent, rather than break the maärringe vow ; we have known cases 
in abundance, 

“Ho beat me,” anid a pretty weeping girl, not nineteen, who had married 
from the service of an old friend, —* He beat me, ma’am, long ago ; but Inever 
thought more of it since; and yot that didn’ hurt me half #0 much as he's 
saying that maybe little Ned wasnt his; that's breaking the heart in me intirely, 
though I know he didn’t mane it, and that it was the temper that spoke in 
him—the weary on it for temper !—I’ve kuown nothing but hardıhip since 
Lmarriedl him; but I didn't complain of !hat; we both eapeeted nothing. else ; 
and I don’t mind a hasty stroke, for it's hard. on him to see us wanting, 
a potato, and he wet und weary—an ould man before his time with the slavery 
—and.though I put little Neddy to bed early to alerp off the hunger, yet often. 
it!a too wazing on Ihe poor child, and wakes hin in spite of me, and I know 
the little hungey face of the darlint aggravates his father. T’know all that ; 
but Ae ought to kuow that I'd follow him faithful through the gates of death, 
if !hat would sure him an hour's pnin; he ought to know it—and he does 
know tim sure he does; und lu kissed ne this morning on his fusting 

# On Ihe Art Mayalay after ih wekling, it was eustamary far dh ya men nnd male of ıho para 
10 g0 10 Ihe wood and eut down übe talloet tree, which they dremedl up with ribbons, plucing In ho entre = 
Hung all, decoreted with. vuriously coloured paper a ill, This ibey enrriel in provemlon ta ıhe brkle 
hose, und seting Ik up before Ihe door, commonend a dance sound, which Inte uhrnughaun he day. They 
were & hrted”* Üiberaly hy the brkle on much orensionn. The custons, wich appramı to have been a selie 
4 Druidin, ie anw nealy obelnte. 
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reath, leaving the handfal of potatoes for me, and saying the masther, where 
he gives his strength for eight-punce u day, ordered him a reukfast, which 
I'm sure ain’t the truth. The loves in his heart as strong as ever; but the 
misery, ma’am, often hardens the man while it softens the woman ; he didn’t. 
man it, and he knows it’s not true, but it's hard to listen to such a word as 
that, He was my first love, and hell be my lust. None of us can tell what's 
before us, but I'd go all my trouble over again if it would de him any 
survice 1” 

It is also worthy of remark that socond marriages are very rare among the 
peasantry, and, we may perhaps add, comparativeiy, umong the higher elasses. 
"This affords u strong proof of the depth of their attachment, for it is very 
improbable that prudence can restrain in the second instance those who take 
so little ef her counsel in the first. They do not hald it strietly right for 
either man or woman to marry again; and if a woman does +0, he prefüces it 
with an apology :—" It's a füther I was forced to put over ars children, because 
I had no way for them, God help me! and this man, ye see, says, * Mary, 
he says, “I have full and plenty for them, and the Lord above he knows it's 
Justice DI do them, and never hinder yer prayers for the man yo lost, or any- 
thing in rason, or aut of rason either ;” an’ troth he has kep his word 
wonderful.” And the neighbours of the married widower apologise for him 
after this fashion —“ Well, to be sure! we must consider he. had a whole 
houseful of soft children, and no one to turn round on the flure or do a hands 
turn for them; so it’s small blame to him after all.” Or they condemn— 
“ Yarra huish! to see an old sruchaun like that set himself up with a young 
wife, and grown up daughters in his house. To think of the hardnes of him. 
—passing !he churchyard, where the poor heart that loved him, and put up 
with him, and slaved for him and his children, is powdering into, 
the grave where the grass ien’t yet long, with a alip of a girleon inthe place 
‚of her with the thoughtful head and the rondy hand. Oh, bedad! «hell punish 
him Tl engage; and I'm glad af it.” They are more angry with a woman 
for a second marriage than with a mun, und cortuinly never consider u second 
union as holy as a frst*. 

* The following iva striking and creditable iustanee of autachment to the memary of a wife. We ance 
vemarkod 10.4 vory and of very prepomed 
favourite wilh the hir von Listen do mey” id he, 
or, for 1 can't be Far fra (ny em  Bometime aflher ıhe y 
Ansnamne ana, fell in Tore with me, an offered to marıy me. Faith, Iwan temp 
were small, auıl ühe family were lange and helplom. But won I won home and Tok’ik at übe pur ehildhen, 
and thomght of her that we gone—oh, I could nevor bear to bring another in her plare—fr slr wine m gl 


woman, and a lorln“ woran, and a wnsihle woman, (here his volco ba {0 ziow tromulonın with. eunoliun, 
bat by an effort he adılod) and a Nkoly woman!” Ho but into tum  Tils man's wife had san dend 









—— 
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It is not a little strange that a people #0 indifferent 10 consequences ns the 
Irish certainly are, shonld, when they havo anything to bestow in the way of 
x märriuge portion on their children, frequently drive the hardest and most 
hoartless bargnins. If two young people form ar attachment for each other, 
and have hardly enough between them to pay the priest his duss, the only 
‚parental observation is, “ Well, sure!—We did the same thing ourselves.” 
—“ They ean’t be worse off than they are ;"—" Ira aryto halve the potato 
where there's love." —* Ir an ould saying, marrioges are inade im henven z” 
und so on. But if a farmer can bestow a cow with his daughter, he will insist 
‚on a horse, or an equivalent in pigs, * slips," or full-grown. We have known 
a match broken off, withont the question ever being asked whether the young 
people’ affections were engaged or not, only because the girl's father would 
not bestow a fenther-bed on the young couple ns a sct-off against tho *two- 
year-old” heifer which the boy’s parent proposed to give. “See now, T 
wouldn’t be putting betwixt them,” snid old Dennis; “ but sorrn a taste of your 
wiiisky shall pass my lips, barrin’ ye’ consint to put the bed agin the heifer; 
and only I have a grate rgard for you nnd yours, Mr. Barney, Sir, it im’t 
only that 174 be asking. Johnny’s a nate boy—not that U’ye a word to say 
against Naney—but he’s the sort of boy to have the pick of the fair.” “I'm 
not denying it, Misther Dennis, he's a clever likely boy; though a little 
Anelined to be foxy ; but as to the bed, its elane aut of the question. Idon’t 
say but if we're lucky with the ould pig that I won’t halve the bonneens* with 
them. Mary’s n fine sonsy girl, with eyes to see, and a tonguc in her hend 
that would win the birds off the bushes.” “She’s been a good while batin” 
the bush then,” rejoins Dennis, who is a regular “ hard man,” and in no hurry 
to marry his son. “ Mary’s purty hardyf, but that's neither here nor there ; 
T've nothing to say agin the dacent girl, only in rogard of the two-year-ould 









early hlrtg fears. We may Itık with the an aneolote of one of he other ner. a idon, wo 
ie mu ab Ay yearsol ; an has two daughters weil. provided. for, and two aan who * help te keep tie 
enbin over her” he won as ausropühle an mnt uf her soninirywomen, and In her youth hal a swectheart. 
Ho wor nah, hoseser, Abe ahaice of her parents, wo wait her u anniher—the ugliest man in the parlah. 
Wo were once present when sunnchrly mkasl her wheiler he was not aryinz Ihe whole night af or marrage 1 
he question brought out ber natural eloyence—"T wm, she sa, " Dun mai anınanl tm an It now; 1 
wor giving myself up 16 a man I didn't like, and I ou of another at Ohe te. Ho war de orlinargent man 
An ıhe ooanty ; bat I won‘s wrong klin; he was 2 good husband to ma, and nobeds can my H won't a zu 
ri ve him, thank God! He war wekly for olevem years bofore he died; und all that Ume I din’ huy my 
sie 0m # bod for ihres hour togeiher, day mar alt, boden having = fully of four chldien 16 look after. 
Ho Ic me wirhous che means of helping ham, osuept hy che work of 'hoso two handa. A bronght chem uf, 
Ahanık God, deventlys nobody can a 1 did”, and never aahed » men] fur thom from any allen L Alla" 
arm I from." 

.* Geo half ihe Iiter of pipn—bonneons—banoveens—bannie—yonnz Hi, 

7 Adramand in ya. 
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beautiful heifer, iv» small price I set upon her to be evenin’ he 
fenther bed 1"—* Well, some pcople’'s unconseionable, but t 
done ;"" &,, &. Anıl thus one cunning old fellow endeavonrs to 


Instances of disobedience are rare amongst the poasantry ; Ihe love of the 
child towards lie parent’is almost Invazlably devotsi, and.a meets 
reproach cannot be cast upon a child than * She turned her back upon the 
mother that bore her," “ She forgot the love of her father.”* We remember 
in our childhood an old beggar-women, who travelled from county 10 eounty 
with her mother on her back, and a little grandchild running by her side; 
‚the very old woman had lost (he use of her limbs, and her face was furrowed 
by wrinkles ; one of the links had been broken by an early desth—the young 
child’s mother died when she was only sixteen: ee) 
trongly evincing the power and durability of Irish affection. . 
We would not advocate disobedi 0 ka akicte 
but we grieve when parental authority is too harshly exereised. We ourselves 
knew an instanee where a young girl, loved and admired by all who knew 
her, fell a victim to that species of domestie tyranny we desire to condemn; 
and the folly, or wickedness, of which we u 
relating her story» 

Task Omney, was a prospetona und wealihy furann Ya in 
him “hard and honest,” and certainly, whatever were his claims to the latter 
distinetion, there could be no doubt as to his meriting the former. He had 


’® Thero are of eours oxeeptlons to tl rule, but ihey are very mm. We mar rate ano of then — 
A man of the mamo of Walah, a qmall farmer who resided many years ago wilhln a few miles of Waterford, 
had a von whonm he rearcd. up with the groatest care and tendernem ; the young tman was enery way worth; 
being sober, attentivo, and indutrjoun. On ie marrlags of the son 10 the dangfhter ofa more wealihy 
he facher, like ansiher Laur, losing hie jerudenee in his paternal affection, and hoping to mulne hlaery in 
world, am the day af his marringe guee up Ihe far Into hin handa, and being a widower, besame » wlling. 
dependent on tbe Bllal affecuon and gratitude he had never had ho aightestwanon to dubt. or some time 
Ming went om well; but as (he old man every day became Iem useful, the son’ wife, we ww a wonen of 
iolent Yenper, and pomesed hifı nationn of her muperior family eonneslons, Look every upportuntg 0 Jet he 
old man fecl Ihe te of dependence ta which he im his simply had reduond himself. As her yanıng Kamlly 
increased, abe muolved to get rid ef Ahe old man, und made the hate a scene of eontinual eonfinion. ie 
Poor old farmer saw all this with a sorrowfal heart, and roalvel to put am end to his von’e unbappimen hy 
Making 10 Ihe ram 4, &. gig Degging. "Cod will gire imo enangh whlle Elive," ad he; = mau dk 
itde, and Me chat fs che spare will put it nta he hearts of Ihe gooit Chritlame 1 re ma ca Hast" 
"The san remansirael, ih all. man vemmaineil rm, and the dlaughtee-in-law In her joy was mot Bang before 
ide bg 1 proväle a Img for him; the meh morning war Anm om far his taklng the rond, "The aldi 
child, a bay nbont seven years of age, seıneil 1 Ve an indiferent olserser of what war going formanl; He 
mat Im a corner wowlng up his Ib Inte a Ing.  % What ar you doing, Bhowneen 1" says khe yon firmer te 
the child. * Making a bag for yon to go bey—ıchen yom're ar old ax daddy." The son burst Inte teu 
wol hung om the neck of the old man; and the daugbterin-law 100 was so moved, that aha sank on her kenn 
un she frgiranen of God, ber hsbant, und in her wocwüfol harlnens of het, 
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two duughters, Anty and Honor ; the eldest, a cheerful, sunnyshearted girl, 
the youngest, a gentle, beautiful ereature four years younger. Anty had 
mirth and mischief enough in her composition to enliven half-a-dozen fürms ; 
‚she wasthe very consolation of her mother, who by some unexplained obtuseness 
of female intelleet had never been able to discover her husband’s weuk 
‚Points so as to turn them to domestie advantage; though married to him far 
twenty years, the poor woman had only become thoroughly acquainted with 
his obstinnte ones, which she unfortunately strengthened by opposition. 
Anty, thongh afraid of her father, was the bird of his bosom—the peaco- 
 maker—the joy-giver—the harmony of the house, taking ofl' the rough edges 
of unkindness by her swoot words and kindly manners, and being withal the 
gayest at the rustie dance, as well as the most devout at the parish chapel ; 
her nature was warm and enthusinstic, and her mother, doubtless remember- 
ing her own young days, importuned the Virgin with many a prayer to 
“overlook” her beloved Anastatin, and keep her from trouble. The poor 
woman for a long time beliered her prayers were answered ; but it so happened 
that a young furmer of a neighbouring parish was so enptivated by Anty, that 
‚he took every opportunity of mecting her. whenever her futher was absent, 
well knowing that a sort of faction-feud which had existed for many years 
between the Coynes of Ballyduff, and the Caseys of Ballyran, of which each 
was a member, added to the impossibility of his telling down guinea for 
guinen with “hard Jack Casey,’ would eflectually prevent the old man's 
favouring his suit ; he trusted, however, to time—and chanec—und “ his luck” 
—the old man’s love for his daughter—to all and everything in fact which 
Tovers trust to, without looking closely into the future, ‘To Horz he trustwd, 

+ believing it would do all for them both. Anty did not care whether her lover 
was u Casey or a Coyne; she loved him with all the enthusiasm of a young 
warn heuet, and without inquiring of herself why she did so. From her 
‚mother, hitherto, she had never had a secret, but ahe had cherished a dangerous 
habit of evasion and concealment with her father, a habit which extreme 
sternness invariably originates, and the only person in her perfect confidence 
was her little sister Honor. Still, the knowledge that she was carrying on a 
elandestine courtship damped her spirits: instend of her voice echoing through 
‚the house in merry laughter, her very footsteps descended upon the floor as 
though she would not have them heard. If this absence and care of manner 
was at all noticed, she would atone for it by « burst of merriment too 
'boisterous 10 be natural even in an Irish woman, or break into some of those 
wild matches of song so characteristic of a people whose feelings are emily 
excited. 
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any but yon—that’s what’s grievin’ me and making my heurt 
thinking, John, no blessing will be over us this way ; ne 
with the priest, he told me as much; and that’s another thing, it has kopt me 


words" he repented; “do you mesn, Anty Cnsey, that we should unsay the 
promise we made knecling by that blessed well, to euch other, in the sigght of 
‚God, with his stars looking down upon us; haven’t we the same hearts in our 
brensts, the same feclings towards each other? the Coynes and the Cuseys 
are not farther off than they were. At the very last fair-day, though hurling 
Cusoy dragged his cont through the fulr-green, daring a Coyne 
did Lift a finger to him ? and for whose sake did I stand back, with 
of all my people on me, but for,yours? And this is my thanks? Oh, Anty, 
Inever thought it would come to this!” and he dashed himself passionately 
on the ground; while poor ‚eg, Gerid ra 
trembling, not knowing how to appease his anger. 

® John, doar rüre 1hope far th best an ni akt wire Eumatag bg, 
his side, “it was for the best, I spoke, only to unsay the words, until such 
time as I could tell my mother the truth, and maybe bring my füther 
to rason; he’s bitther intirely lately on account of Jim Coyne of the mill’s 
boast, that you heard of, and that stirred up all the bad blood of the family. 
And ty mother, int, scan, ake pt in.any ing, Joined BBESERE 
night against. every Coyne that ever broke the world's brcad,” „ 

“ And you agrued with her,” aguin interruptod he impoknsas yoray mann, 
springing up, “ you know you did, Anty, or yon would not be for unsaying. 
the words; iVs all because hardship has weighed heavy on the Coyues, while 
the Caseys have got up in the world ; but I care no more than you? 

“ But I do caro, John ; God, ho sers my heart, for it’ light to him; and he 
knows I would rather beg my bread with you through Ireland’ ground this 
minute, than live in a palace with any other—and that’s morv,” she added, 
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turning away her face, upon which the moon shone brightly, aa if aahamed of 
the confession—** that’s more almost than I ever dare own to myself before.” 
Her lover pressed her to his bosom, and instead of * unsnying’ tho words, they 
repeated their vows of mutual affection! kneeling before the cross which 
aome pilgrim had carved ages ago upon the sonth side of the well; and 
was regarded with extreme veneration by the peasants—who mingle religion 
with the business of their lives;— ame cull it süperstition, und so it is, ton 
‚certain extent, but still it proceeds from a “looking upwards” at all times und 
under all circumstances—a firm belief in the omnipotenee and omnipresenee of 
the Creator; and a trust in Him, which never fails them, is never shuken, 
and secms to grow stronger the more they prove the instability of all worläly 
promises, And yet, when Auty returned home, her spirits were heavier than 
ever, and though her father was in excellent humour, she could hardly prevent 
tears (rom rising to, and overflowing, her eyelids. 

* Anty, ayoumeen," he snid, “put a brighter colour in yer cheek, and 
a finer polish on yer hair aginst this time to-morrow-night,—there's one will 
be here then that will be proud of yo, as well he may be,—and you of him; 
Anty, u cushla, I'm not going to keep my daughters moukding at home; hould 
up yer heads, girls, there's money bid for yo; the best in the counthry know 
there's something in Jack Casey's house besides sınoke. Come, Honor, 
take the plate fram yer sister, and get supper ; we can’t have her always, nor 
‚you either, little Honor, when yer time comes; a cushla machree, we'll have 
& bright house this time to-morrow, when Alick Cotter and his father’s to the 
Tore.” 

“ Anty, what ails you, agra!” inquired her mother: “ Anty, my jewel; 
‚Anty, honey !—-Oh, John, tho life has left her ; she’s both cowll and heavy in 
my arms! Anty! mother's blessing! spake to me, darlint!” Anty had 
fainted on hor mothor’s bosom, 

= What ails her?” inquired her father, sternly, when she had somewhat 
recovercd, “what nils her ?"— 

“ A wakeness came over her,” said Honor, tremblingly. 

“Tl havo no such wakenesses come ovor my girls,” observed the old man, 
in a determined tone ; “ Um not going to give them what I enned by the 
labour of my hands and the aweat of my brow, unloss they plaze me in the 
only thing I want them to plaze me in,” 

“] want nothing from you father, dear,” exclnimed Anty, fülling at her 
father’s feet 5 * I ask nothing but to be let remain here, to slaye for you and 
my mother to the day of my denth, if yow'll not ak me to marry Alick 
Gotter—that’s all—but P’IL die first— ll never say the words for him before 
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‚Priest or Bishop. Oh, father, sure you'll never erush the heart of your 
‚poor Anty.”—A loud and ungry scene followed, but Anty lacked eonrage 
1 be herr In domrde mn eg ar gi 
as they grow—and the first harshness—the first equivocation—the first 
ee ee 
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evoning Alexander and his father arrived at Ballyran, where all was made 
‚ready to receive him; and Anty, in obedience ta commands she had not the 
power to dispute, moved silently about the house, more changed in her 
appenrance within twenty-four hours, than if ten years of ordinary existenee 
‚had passed over ber head.—After supper the two fathers sat at the table with 
the punch “sereetching hot” between them, arguing stock ngninst stock, 
advantage against advantage, guinca against guinen; while the lover, not 
eonsulted in any way in the transaction, was left, as was supposcd, to make the 
bost progress he could in the uffections of his intended bride ; in accordance 
with this design, he sented himself by her side on the “settle” which was close 
to a wall that projects in Irieh cottages before the door, »0 as to form a sort of 
sercen to protect those who sit round the fire from draughts. He addremed 
the poor girl in the rural jargon of prescribed love-making, while her mother 
and sister were busied about the house. She listened to all he said as one who 
heard not; but on his endenvouring to kiss her, ehe sprang from her seat, und, 
casting a lock of horror and disgust on the perplexed youth, rushed fram the 
vom ;—while the fathers were 0 intent on their traflic as not to note the 
‚ocenrrenoe, Alick was sufficiently astonished to remain with his eyes fixed on 
the fire for some minutes, and then endeavoured to keep himself awake 
bysetting the dog and cat to fight ; a pastirae they sometimes indulged in after 
the fashion of the master and mistress of the house, reversing, however, the 
‚finale, as the eat usually came off conqueror. This, however, was put an 
end to by “the misthres” throwing u pitcher of water over the combatants ; 
‚and, being informed by Honor that “ Anty was abore in the room, and would 
not come down,"—the lover, imagining his duty ended, folded his arms, and 
N ‚fell usleep. 

“ And now, children,” said John Casey, rising, ut last, * and now,children, 
having settled this business to our entire satisfaction, it only vemains for us to 
give ye’ our blı '„ and fix the day for his reverence to spake the word— 
but thunder und nges, Mr. Cotter, why, yer boy's fast asleep—and—Mitty— 
Honor—where’s Anty?—where's Anty? I say.” He continued furiously, 
stamping, while Honor and her mother, after telling, what they believed, that 
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‚he was “above in the room,” shrank in affright before him, and young 
‚Cotter, roused at last, lookod stupid-and astonished, as sleupy-headed people 
‚do when suddenly awakenod, 

‚Anty was nowhere to be found ; she had taken nothing with her ; even her 
bonnet and clonk were in their accustomed places. Honor, as much terrified as 
‚her mother, at her absence, few towards the well, the trysting-place, where she 
thought she might find her sister. She was followed by her father and young 
Cotter; it was a fine elenr night, but the moon hardly showed above tho 
'horizon. “ Ye needn’t run so fast, Honor,” said her father; “ I found only 
this morning who she had fixed her mind on, and the message she sent to one 
who I'd rather see her a corpse at my feet than married to. And I fastened 
her pretty messenger in until this night was over, for he wouldn't tell me the 
rights of what she entrusted to him. No need to hurry, she'll be met at the 
well, but not by Aim she expected.” 

“* Hero she is, father, like a silver rod under the starlight; for the love of 
God, don't terrify the life out of her. Anty, I’m hero,” shoutod Honor. 

«To disgrnce her family this way,” muttered the-old man betwoen his 
elenched tecth, grusping his shillelah more tightly in his rigid hand, “to 
disgrace me and mine I” It would appear that Anty, not meeting her lover un 
she expected, auw who was coming, and knowing the stern violence of her 
father’s nature, resolved, in a moment of desperation, that he should not 
‚overtake her. She few like an antelope across the field. 

“ Father, father,” excluimed Honor, in irrepressible agony, “ he’smaking 
for my aunt’s house, and the foot-bridge is broke. Oh, father, the narrow 
‚strame is deep enough there to drown ten men. Stand back, father ; let me 
eall.’" And she did—but in vain; Anty nnconsciously rushed forward to 
her doom. 'Thoy saw her on the very edge of the bank—and then she 
disappeared. Honor and the young man arrived almost together at the fatal 
spot ; nor was old Casey für behind ;—in an instant both the men had 
‚Plunged into the dark water, from the broken edge of the frail bridge, which 
Ahoy had often talked about repairing, Once, while they were striving with 
the rapid stream, Honor saw, or fancied she saw, her sister für below where 
‚she stood. It might have been shıe—or the sudden brightmess of Ihe moon — 
she could nottell which. Had not her screnms brought help, and speedily, 
Casey would have shared his daughter's fute ——Alick’s urms were strong —und 
he was n good swinmer,—he dived moreover, and well—but brought 
nothing from below save the broad leaves of the water-lilies, which clung 
around him like a ahroud. The next morning, the once light-hearted and 
joy-giving girl was found in a pool—about three hundred yards from where 
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the aceident occurred—into which the eddy of the stream must have hurried 
her, even while the voices of her füther und her sister were ringing in her 
wars, There she lay—ıs if asleep—one hand grasping a bunch of rushes, the 
other tangled in her hair. In death, she was even more beautiful than in 
life; and no one who looked upon ever forgot her ;—bitter were the lamenta- 
tions at’ her untimely end. ‘Ihe most celebratod kemer in the country 
composed a Aeen expressly for her, calling her “ The fuir-haired girl of the 
elear stream ;”" “The white dove of the valleyz” “The enrly blossom 
shuken from the bough by the north wind;” “ The anusie of the waters 5” 
and other epithets equally gentle and endearing. Her young companions 
kissed her in her shroud; and her broken-henrted lover presented himself 
at her wake; and after pouring a torrent of bitter reproaches upon the 
grey-haircd old man, demanded the privilege of eurrying her head, & & 
walking under the head of her coflin, 16 the grave. The Coynes mingled 
with the Caseys üt this mournful funeral. The people call the pool the 
Grave of the Maid, or the Mniden's Grave, to this day. "The village boy 
will not ply his idle business of angling in its watere, but cross himself, und 
pass on to another spot. Nor do the young even now deem it lucky to meet 
their sweethearts under the shadow of the well-tree. Coyns emigrated 
soon after; and a long, long time, elapsed before the berenved parents were 
observed to goabout their usunl oecupations. Time, however, though it does 
not obliternte, disperses, sorrow. 

Honor grew in stature and in beauty, and the love of both father and 
mother twined close, and more closely, round their surviving child. 

“Tim thinking,” said the old man to his wife, “ Im Hinking—don’t 
let the little colour that the throuble has left there quit your ould face 
intirely, agra, whenever I'm going to spake to ye; but Iam thinking that 
Honor has more than a mind to tuke up with young Lawrence Coyne,” 
“ Lord, save us!” muttered the old woman, laying down her knitting, und 
looking over her spectaces at her husband, while she trembled violently 
at what might follow. * ’m sure of it; my cars hear nothing but her step 
and her voice, and the study of my life is to try to see into her heart "— 
he paused—* if it is s0,” he eontinned, “and I know it ia, Ill not put against 
it,” (his wife elasped her hands in silent thankfulness,) * Ill never put against 
it, even if it broke my heart ; though the apirit’s going out of the: actions, 
and the boys are forgetting their ould ways, and born foes are dying Irienda ; 
still a Coyne's 4 Coyne, and a Casey ’s a Casey ; but Il not put against it 
‚either for the suke of the dead or the living ; if Jack Cusey’s heart was 
hard, it has had enough to soften it; and you, my poor woman,” he adıled, 
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with the touching emotion of a stern man, the more powerful, from being 
so soldom excited, “ you have had enough to break yours, poor Mitty| you 
war young and handsome—o like ırım when T had you first—and yon bore 
that: thrial without ever throwing one reprouch in my face—or meetin’ ne 
once, even once, with u could look, though 7 murdered yaur child!” The 
‚old man Jaid his farrowed brow upon the fadel check ‚of his loving wife, 
and their tears mingled together. 

“It was her hard fortune, John, dear ; it was the will of God; and she’'s 
‚one of the bright angels long ago. Toften think, and I laying awake in the 
night, I often think what u time it will be when we see her in gloryl 
‚But don't give way, John, ngra. Sure it was the will of God." 

Not it,” he exelaimed, starting up; “it was the wilfulness of man, that. 
few in the Lord’s face.” 

= Whisht, whisht, Alına machree, and don't be talking such wild words 
that's enaugh to lift the roof of the house—it was the will of God, avourneen! 
and that’s my great comfort—His holy will be done!” And she covered her 
face with her hands and rocked herself backwards and forwards, while her 
husband paced up and down to subdue his emotion. 

“Well !” he said at Inst, * but about Honor. Lawrence ian’t n bad boy for 
# Coyne; though he has nothing but his hands an’ his heart.” 

“Many an Irich boy has made groat way intirely in the world with no 
more.” 

“Tean’t take what we've got out of the world,” snid the man, his old 
Aarıness dictating an apology for his present liberality. 

“ And if you could, dear, sure it wouldn't be any use!” 

“You may tell Honor—thut—he may ask Lawrence Coyne here—or, do 
you do it; that will be better—he’s a good boy, though a Coyne; one can't 
go past luck, and so—a Coyne must be in the family—that's surtin—his house 
‚can be mended with the thrifle she’Il have at first, and in God’s name, let him 
tuke home his bride—let him take home his bride—better he should take her 
home than death, Mitty. We know that the oull man must part with his 
money—better his money than his child, you know ; and they'Il be connanient, 
not far away from us in our ould age—there’s no going past Iuck—n Coyne 
and u Casey, in these times!” And so he muttered to himself, and walked 
up and down long after his wife had hastened to communicate the tidings to 
Honor, who could hardly believe it possible that the good news was true, and 
that she was at liberty to make her own choice. 

In the eurly part of the next spring, a group—similar in character to that 
we have pictured—was seen passing along the road lending from Ballyran 
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to Ballyduff: the bride was “ bringing home" to her husband’s house, fallowed 
by her aged parents and the blessings of her people. 


About three or four miles east of Kenmare are the copper and lead minos 
of the * Kenmare Mining Association ;” the former at Ardtully, the royalty 
belonging to J. D. Croker, Esq, (but the property is at present in dispute), 
the latter on the estate of the Marquis of Lansdowne at Shonagarry, They 
have been throe ycars at work, but with limited suecens; a shipload of seventy- 
eight tons had been just sent of to Swansen; we have not been able to 
nscertuin the price it brought, Te is a peneock ore; the prineipal ahuft has 
been sunk seventeen or eighteen fathoms; and a steum-engine was erecting 
to facilitate the progress of the work, The mines give employment to about 
120 persons, nenzly the whole of whom are Irish. The lead mine we 
were satisficd to inspeet anly on the surface ; the copper mine we descended, 
accompanied by the captain, Thomas. The levels extend from east to west 
above sixty fithoms; the vein is generally about. five feet wide, part in n bed 
of limestone, and part in a stone of much softer character. The land-carringe 
is three miles; but where man and horse labour are cheap, this is no 
material drawback, the cost of transfer to tIıe quay being somewhat less than 
®. per ton. 

The road from Kenmare to Killarney, for tho first five miles, possesses little 
to interest ; it is noarly duennorth ; but before entering on this road a deviatiom 
tothe west willconduct the traveller to many objects of considerable beauty. A 
mile or two from the town are the ancient 
ruins of Dunkerron castle, once the hos- 
pitable seat of the O’Sullivan Mor; and 
Cappanacuss, another shattered castle of 
the same family. Farther on, the river 
Blackwater flows into the bay x the 
adjacent seonery is highly pieturesque ; 
the river rushes througli a deep ravine, 
the steep sides of which are thickly 
wooded. Its source is a small dark 
lake among the Dunkerton mountains ; 
and neur its mouth it is erossed by « 
bridge of two lofty arches, passing over 

N a chasm of grent depth. 
'Lwolve miles to the west, the antiquary may obtnin one af the rarest 
trents which the country supplies, by visiting, on the verge of the const, the 
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Singular fort of Staigue, or Staigue-an-ar, “the staired place of slaughter.” It 
is u circular tone structure, standing an a hill, within a deep hollow, formed by 
surrounding mountains, and open only on the south, to the sw. The 
periphery is divided into ten compartments of steps or seats, ascending to the 
top; the whole surrounded on the outside by a mont twenty-six feet wide and 
six feet in depth. Mr. Windele considers it * a remain of the primitivo Oyelo- 
pean or Pelasgico-Irish architecture, used in the early fortresses of Ireland, 
and indifferently called “Cahir,' ‘Boen," and *Caisiol,'”  Vallancey Ins 
pronounced it to be a Phuenicinn amphitheatre, and describes it as unique. 
‚But since his time, many other erections of a similar kind, or varying from it 
in no essential points, have been discovered in various parts of the island, und 
in this district in particular. 

The new rond to Killarney is one of the best roads of the kingdom, and 
the surveyor who laid it down should receive a passing benediction from the 
lips af every traveller ; the old rond which lay between Mangerton and Tore is 
now completely deserted, "The present course leads for some miles along a range 
of hills which overlook the Upper Lake. Far a considerable space the eye and 
heart are cheered 
and invigorated by 
& striking contrast 
to the wildness of 
the barten hills 4 
and rushy valleys 9 
—the grandeur and 
beanty of the scene g 
gradually expand, (% 
the foliage becomes 
thicker and more 
varled, as he ad- 
yances; and, at 
length, when he 
has pässed “ the 
Tunnel” cut through a huge rock, the whole glory of the lake bursts upon 
him. It is the foretaste of a banquet, abundant, heulthful, and delicious. 

The Lakes of Killarney are three in number; the Upper Lars, the 
Tone (or Middle) Laxe, and the Lowsn Laxe: these we shall endenvour to 
describe, with the islands, and other attractive objects, they contain; and, 
afterwards, such matters of interest and importance as are to be encountered 
in their immediate neighbourhood, 








en 


) The Upper Lake is the first at which the traveller arrives, if he journey 
from Kenmaro; but the last t0 be exumined, il his starting-point be the 
town of Killarney*. It is the smallest of the three, and much narrower 
than either of the otheys; but for grace and beauty, and all that makes 
the scene attractive, we cannot class it below them. It is situted in the 
midst of an amphitheatre of mountains; the effeet of which is comsider- 
ably heightened by the comparatively limited space the lake occupies. 
From the police station (marked on the map) the best view will be 
‚obtained. 

The tourist on approsching the lakes of Killarney is, at once, truck by 
the peculiarity and the variety of the folinge in the woods that elothe the hills 
by which on all sides they are surrounded. The effect produced is novel, 
striking, and beautifülz an is caused, chicfiy by the abundant mixture of the 





ee Re as at Killamey. The extreme western 
position, the mild and humid utmosphere, (for, in Ireland, there is fact as well 
as fancy in the poct’s image, 
= Thy uns with doubeful gleam 
Woop whlle shay nee") 

und the rarity of frosts, contribute to its propagation, and nurture it to 
an enormous growth, far surpassing that which it attains in Any part of 
Great Britain; although, even at Killarney, it is never of so great a size 
ns it is found’ clothing the sides of Mount Athos. In Dinis Island there 
is one, the stem of which is sevon feot in cireumferenoe, and its height 
is in proportion, being equal to that of an ash-tree of the same girthi 
which stands near it; and on Rough Island, opposite O'Sullivanı ens- 
‚ende, there is another, the eircumferenee of which is nine feet and a half. 
‚Alone, its character is not pieturesque: the branches are bare, long, gnarled, 
and crooked ; presenting in its wild state a remarkable contrast to its trim, 
formal, and bush-like figure in our cultivated gardens. Mingled with other 
troes, however, it is oxeeodingly beautiful; its bright green leaves happily 


" Tie toufst, to whom ume is an objeet, ahauld tukc n guide from Kenmare; he will then be made 
Auillar wich evory objeet of interest and limportance before ho arrives either at Cloghreen or Killamey, und nat. 
And ie nogessary 1 reirnee his stept. II may ale visit the Tore Wateräll on hie way, and alın Mucnas 
Abbey, The journey from Kenmare, and the examination of these to placen, ma bo call nccomplinhed in 
me day 

+ Plloy myr ii elled = Uneda”” because, having eaten one, yom will never desire I ent mnather, I ia 
mul, however, that an agrenshle wine ie mase frum he herry in Ihe mnuth of Bars, 
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mixing with the light, or dark, drapery of its neighbours—the elm and the 
ash, or the holly and yew, with which it is almost invariably intermixed, 
It strikes its rools apparently into the very rocks—thus filling up spaces 
that would otherwise be barren spots in the scenery. Its beautiful berrier, 
when arrived at maturity, are no doubt 
convoyod by the birds, who feed upon 
them, to the heights of inaccessible moun- 
tains, where they rendily vogetate in 
situstions almost destitute of soil*, Its 
most remarkable peculiarity is, that the 
Hower (not. unlike the lily-of-the-valley) 
and the fruit—ripe and unripe—are found 
at the same time, together, on the same 
trsc. The borry has an änsipid: though 
not an unpleasant taste, is nenrly round, 
and resembles in colour the wood»straw- 
berry; whence its common name—the 
Strawberry-tree, It appeurs to the greatest 
advantage in October, when it is covered 
with a profusion of Nowers in drooping 
clusters, and scnrlet berrics of the last year; and when its gay green in 
strongly contrasted with the brown and yellow tints which autumn has given 
toits neighbours. It is anid that, lthough now found universally in Ireland, 
and more especially in the counties of Cork and Kerry, it is not a native of 
the soil, but was introduced into the country by Spanish monkst. 

While upon this subject, it will be well to notice another remark- 
able botanical produetion to be met with in the immediate vieinity of 
K 





The Bristle Fern (Trichomemes speeiosum) is peculiar to Ireland, and has 


= A worthy gentloman with whom we conrerscd in referenen 10 this peenliarity, eommitted a genulne. 
Wilz "H yon go 10 Killarney, "in there yan’I! sce Narunn—the teen growing out of the mlid rock."” 
+0 this point, howerer, botaniata are much dirided in opinion. We have had opportunitien of coming. 
Aa of the most eminent in Ireland, Ay anc we are told,“ There is mat the lcast danbt of Ita being Aruly 
Ändigenons, for it is found growing on the wild. deciritien of Cilongarit, and bardering many of Xhe Iitle 
mountain Tonga iu the remote parta of Kerry, which still remain in a state of almont primitive nat.” 
Dip the other, we are informesl, “ Touchiag ihe Arbutus, mp apfalon I, that aldhmmgh now grawing pon- 
Aaneomaly arannı Killarney, paricnlariy on limestane, and what is termei rei tale alate, pet 1 am inclined 
Am ıhänk üb ok aürieily a naiv, but Äntrohuonl from Spain Tıy ühe monhe  Tanifallen in Ihe sinıh century 
was 0 place of gt wealih ; munerons an valunlle presents were conntantly conträbutel it; an Ihe strunger 
wonke peocured. from Iheir own countries whaterer would prove useful, eilher meiicnlly. eulinary, or 
ormameotal. Consequenily, some of our rare plants are fund in Ihe vicinity of these religimus Wiking” 
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not hitherto been discovered either in England, Scotland, or Wale It 


been found in any 
other part of the 
island ; and it ap- 
pears limited even 
in the vieinity of 
the laken to this 
single locality®. 
“L visited the 
waterfille,” he 
says, “all round Killarney, but without snccoss; and it was enly at ihe 
often-rocorded habitat of Tore that I found the slightest trace of Trichomanes." 
Ho pereeived it to the left of the scat, whence tourists take Ihe grand view 
of the fill; completely clothing the rocky bank—the dark green fronds 
hanging heayily down, dripping with wet; and if the sun is shining, be- 
gemmed with drops, it is a beautiful sight. 

The guide—an old soldier of the 80th regiment of foot—who has 
exclusive jurisdiction over the waterfall, is not a little proud of the distinctiom 
it enjoys, and described to us with kindred enthusiasm the delight of 
Mr. Newman, on discovering the treasure he had so long and vainly sought. 
The naturalist literally danced with joy, and gave vent to his ecstacy im m 
loud halloo that wus heard above the roar of the eutaract, The veteran has, 








eorrerpondent Informa us, however, that alnco the publication of Mr Newman’ bock, * At Marne 
Fagle, neven miles from Dingle, Ihe most western highland im the county, Ihe mare Trishomaneı apeekonum 
wus found in ıhe chasm of a molıt but exponed ll, unprotected by brusiwood, and at a much greater 
elevation han the aheltered and ahaded Tocallıy of then benutful farm at Tore 
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however, since grown so chary of his weulth, that be bestows a leaf only as a 
mark of peculiar fuyour, and is carefül never to pluck one while any of the 
regular guides are by, that the seret of the mine may not be communientedl 
to many, and its riches be exhausted by continual robberics of the curions 
or the cureless;—a very wise precaution, of which, particularly as it was not 
exerted to our prejudice, we can in no degree disapprove. 

"Ihe exceedingly beautiful road, we have deseribed, led us—after a course 
offive or six miles along the shares of the Upper Lake—to the pretty little 
im at Cloghreen, immediately feing the entrance gato to Mucross, “The 
Mucross Hotel,” kept by Edward Roche, is a long nartow building, with but 
one story above the ground fHoor—it is constructed with due care to comfort 
and convenience, and contains a large number of rooms, The situation is 
poculiarly eligible—Iying almost ut the foot of Mangerton, close to the Tore 
Waterfall, and almost adjoining the Abbey. It does not, however, from any 
point, command a view of the lakes. Mr. Roche is unremitting in his atten- 
tions to his guests, und is not unfrequently their guide, or their pilot, among 
the adjacent wonders, The servants, too, are active, civil, and obliging ; the 
head waiter, in especial, merits a vompliment from u»—he was ever at hand 
when wanted, always ready with a word of enution, or a sentence of advice, 
‚yet never intruding either; und ho contributed largely to tho many sources 
‚of enjoyment the pretty and unpretending im supplied. The “ charges” for 
“ entertainment” at this fashionable resort of persons who have no immediate 
or pressing thought of economy wero absolutely startling, and may be added 
to the novelties, as well as the recommendations, of the scene*. 
® Mena oersaluly apt very dilfenlt (0 sunlent us will “ ereafure comforla"' when #0 many means of 
ohtzbnimg Auellenua] fasts were widhln wur resch; but If we had been Tess emaiy sathfed, we could In no 
Set en Pi” Tan by ir, Ban »erzkag vn mo, en eykng abet 

Our soaders— meh, si Jet, an have Lomteil st any fshlonable Engl. welering-plass—wül Iherefore share 
‚9ur gurgriee ai perusln (be VL Ja before us; we extrack übe Itema for une day >— 
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Thie moderste tourist may consequentiy enloulate his neremary expenres at Killarney at something lem 
than meven dhilinge per diem, The an!y ebange af which he will eomplain In uhas für the kire af u bunt— 
abztoen shillings ı It Inalilen, howeven, the dinners of five men, The charge for s pony 10 Mangerton ur 
he Gup” Is Ave ahilingn. Mr Roche io amply supplied wih zo bonta and surefete panien with 
‚reful men and boys In abundanse. 

Travellon who profer state to quiet, may take up their aboda at "he Royal Vietorin Hotel,'" kapt hy 
Mir. Finn, for many years landlort at “he Kenmare Ama” in ihe inwn of Killaraey. "The chungen here 
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Our first duty after our arrival, was to select * a guide,” 

Irish guides are, as our renders will imagine, the most amusing fellows in 
the world ; always rendy to do anything, explain any matter, go anywhere— 
for if the tourist proposes a trip to the moon, the guide will undertake to lead 
the way—* Bedad he will, wid all the pleasure in life,” "They are invariably 
heart-anxious to please ; sparing no personal exertion; enduring willingly the 
extreme of fatigue; carrying as much luggage as a pack-horse ; familiar, but. 
not intrusiye; never out of temper; never wearied of either walking or 
talking ; and, generally full of humour. They enliven the dreariest road by 
their wit, and aro, of course, rich in old stories; a 
coin, and, occasionally,make a strange hodge-podge of 
volume of wonders out of’ a solitary fact. ei BE 
is in “the bond,” they do it with irresistible suavity; the guides of all 
countries extort; the Irish guide does so only by—“ laving it to your hononr.’” 

"The car-driver we hired in Cork was sober, civil, thoughtful, and attentive 
not only to our directions, but to our comforts. “If yer honour will change 
sides with the lady she’Ilnot feel the hill wind so keen,” or “ Shall Iface about, 
that yo may have n sight of the view? I can turn first this side, then that 5 
for it’s aqual both sides, though different.” John soon ascertained that we 
were view-hunters; and, though he certainly had no taste for the pieturesque, 
he was most anxious to minister to ours. He got on very well until ho arrived 
at Glengarifl, but John’s knowledge of roads extended no farthor ; the con- 
‚sequence was a hint that a guide would be an acquisition to our party, and it 
was taken. We selected one who recommended himself as “ thw boy to run 
aside or afore the horse to keep his spirit up—and was as light of foot as of 
heart.” When the lad received his nppointment he was surrounded by half a 
score of competitors, all highly lauding themselves and disparaging their 
rivals; the moment he was fixed in office, however, they warmly congratu- 
lated him and us:—“ Yer honour’s lucky to have the smartest boy in the 
barony,” said one; “ Ho’s ns good as n rond-book for the curositics,” quoth 
another; wliile a third half whispered “ Ill be worth yer ladyship’s while to 
be lost in a mountain, or stuck in a bog, to sce the cuteness of Rody.” Rody 
‚eommenced duty at once by ordering the erowd round our car to keep back, 
in atone of official importance; and as one woman with a fish-baaket was 
esored thone at ühe Muoross Hotel; but It is a very aplendid establishment, and may vie, both In external 
appearanee, as well as in the aontly character of Ita Interlor, wich any hotel at Brighton or Cheltenham. 
aituation ie perbaps wnrionllei in (he kingdom; It in about a mile and a halt from the town — 
At Jocaity 00 the map—ihe adjoining ground are exoendingly beanniful + ı akire Ihe lower 


Take, commanda a fine view of Rom and Innisfallen, of the ever-groen hills ihas farm Iheir \nskground, 
and the most ditunt mountsina. 
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rather troublesome, he exelimed “ Be off’ wid yo, Biddy Brady, sure the lady 
knows that tho grandfathers of all the Bantıy. cockles were ruasod upon 

Rody was a fümons example of his elass—the boy-guides; ahrewd and 
intelligent; while the racy spirit of the mountain animated his expresive 
features. Sometimes he would grasp the back step ofthe car and run behind it, 
kicking out, every now and then ; and, when a little more familiar, indulging 
the genuine Irish propensity of asking questions either of us or of John, 
Once, when we had not scen him for some minutes, we looked through the 
frant windows, and perceived him coiled up on the horse’s shoulders, perched. 
like un imp, and grinning with mischievons delight, inasmuch ns ho had suc- 
‚ceeded in persuading our innocent driver that a “ tunder storm was on to’der 
side de mountain,” and would blow us all up, if it met uc—* lonesome like.” 
He told us his father “conld talk Latin wid a priest; he was a Kerry boy; 
indecd, he’d bato any one at Irish history, and could tell de battle of Ventry 
'harbour out of de face, widont looking into a bock at all at all.” He himself 
had “wälked tree mile to school, and tree back over de mountain—and to a 
fine scholar, able to tache Greck to de schoolmaster of de Nashanol School 
—indeed he wunted to be a poor scholar himself, und travel de country for 
his edication; but wouldn’t like to be a priest. "—“ Why ?"—Rody did not 
answer at first, but looked sly and shy ; at last, when pressed very much, he 
‚eonfessed that “ indeed he mightn’t be comfortable widout a wife!” Informa- 
tion as to his own personal uffairs was interspersed with sundry “ speerings” 
with regard to our objects and occupations. We had “power and all of books 
—he’d engage we had fine larnin’”—and then he gaye us the names of every 
mountain-pass and atrean; exchanged laughing sulutations with the few we 
met ; and told John a wonderful story of a “ lady who walked the tunnel ladin’ 
into the Kingdom of Kerry, sometirnes wid n hend and sometimes widout 
one?" adding & divortissement, apparently for his own amusement, of a “Cork 
boy,” a stranger, who entered the tunnel a “ fine hearty boy, and came out 
to'der side eat all to de ige,” * Lord save us,” ejaculated John, “ and is that 
true?” “Why den,” roplied the Kerry scout, drawing himself up in his 
Tags, which were kept together by a sort of invisible machinery that we could 
not comprehend; “De yo think es imposin' on ye Td be? Sure de legs do 
be walkin’ all alone» by demselves, in de sight of one’s eyes, over de moun- 
taing.” *Did you ever see them?” inquired John, with the air of a man 
determined to probe truth itself to the bottom —* Look at de eagle! Look at 
de eagle!" shouted our guide. “ Hoora for de eagle!” and he sprang pam a 
projeeting rock, where he continued jumping upwards and tossing his arms 
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in the air, calling to the noblo bird, who sailed majestically ever our heads 
without an eflort, “to let de wran out from under his wing," until we lost 
sight of’ both engle and guide. “ That's a never-may-care sort of, 

as ever I met with in all my travels,” said John, touching his hat, after jogeing 
‚on quietly for about a quarter of a mile; “and now he’s off, and there's the 
onlybothesing corner we’ve come to yot—acrom rond—thie baste himself docm’t 
know which to take, on uecount he was never this wuy before. I'm thinking 
we pickt the crooked stick ont of the lot of them, far guides.” “I'm not as 
erooked as your own eyes, Johnny from Cork 1” exclaimed the boy, apparently 
ieing from the mornss that extended along the road: “for here I am, and 
here's for the lady”—he placed a bunch of rushes, in all the downy beauty 
of their secd, upon the cushion, und selecting one, blew off’ the down, which. 
oatod away like a small Rake of mow—" De girls below in de glin, call it 
*light 0’ love,” he said, laughing, “ and more call it a rush* 1” 

The night did not overtake us on the mountain, though a growling thunder- 
cloud, acattering u few drops of heavy rain, rattled past, and made us thankful 
for the shelter of a mighty rock. . Rody erouched under the horse, and when 
we renched the pleusant und improving inn ut Kenmare, und dismissed the 
glen-boy, he took our gratuity with manifest delight and gratitude, though 
John afterwards declared “ He bothered the life out of himself and the horse 
intirely, with his mighty quare ways." 

We have encountered guides in various parts of Ireland ; tlıe neat, orderly 
legend gatherer of the noble ruin of Carrig-a-gunnel, near Limerick; the 
pretty, barofooted, blithesome maiden at the Abbeys of Adare, who turned 
us over to a game-kecping man, because, “in troth, her feet were finder, 
80 he couldn’t kecp on the shoes all that morning ;” the stout dame at Blarney, 
who, with all her veneration for her kind and lawful Priest, was not over well 
pleased to seo him do the honours of the lake, the rock-close, and the very top 
of the castle ; hinting, more than once, that “ his Reverence, deur gentleman, 
had a dale too much larnin' to be ahowing ould castles, and keepin” all the talk 
to himself, God bless him for a fine portly man ;” the withered, keen-eyed 
guide at the glorions rock of Cushel, who talked of Walter Scott, and 
Miss Edgeworth; pointing to where the true patriots of Scotland and Ireland 
had paused, and praised the ruin, every stone of which was dear to the old 
man’« heart; the woman at Holy-cross, with her “ black bitter curse” on the 





= Wo have sec scoren upon scoren of bag looking like warlag fehle of noir, rom Ah Ämmene 
gnnntity of this beautiful down, wich Hoat It own acod aror Uhe rar, It ountaate su well wülh Ihe dark, 
earth and still darker mountaiıa The peoplo sometimes gacher it fur quälting, than In 10 um as we une 
wedding. Wo thought that a tl Ingeaulty aight eonver I 10. more bene] purpsne, 
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‚soldiers who “ batthered” to pieces the finest monument of the ruin; the 
innumernble guides at the caves of Mitchelstown, sweming compounded of 
‚yellow clay, tallow candlcs, and rosin—all talking at the same time, chattering, 
and shouting, and scrambling, and inventing, as if invention could add to 
the magical beauty and mystery of these extraordinary caverns; the ranting, 
Tonring guide at Glendalough, who tells you in the tene of a Stentor, that 
“he lost his voice shouting agin the waterfalls, and the fulse guides, 
that would be taking the bit out of his mouth, and he the only legal'guide 
‚of the counthry,” and who makes it his boast that he can *invint over- 
night ould ancient legends enough to intertain the quality a whole summer’s 
dayır 

But our espocial business, now, is with the Killarney guides, and 
Bud is nme 1b * Denon g* evärg child, bay an: gl rom ine ier1d 
able to crawl over the door-step, seems to have a strong natural instinet to 
became u guide—to elimb, or rather trot up, Mungerton, round the Devil’s 
"Punch-Bowl, or, what is still worse for the traveller, disturb the solemnity of 
he Eugle's Nest, when it roverberatosto Spillunes” bugle, by the piping treble 
‚of their importunities that you will drink goat’s milk fresh from the—cow 
—tuste poteen, or eut wild strawberries *, 

‚As we have said, immediately on our arrival at Cloghreen, we proceeded 
#0 appoint our“ body-guard ;” and, our purpose being known, a score of 
enndidates for the antieipated honour and emolument, presented themselver, 
‚chattering eagerly outside the gute ofthe garden of our hotel. They were, 
as we found inyarinbly,ofall sizes and ngen—nger to display their necomplish- 
ments, und set themselves off to the best advantage. “I was with the man that 
was with Sir Walter Scott and Misther Moore himself, ye'r honour, To say 


® Tein deplorable neo Ihe hundreda of beggars and “gulden" that Infont chla most exqullte senary. 
Wehope th time Is almost come when hey en ahelter and focd bencath a roof; hut last nummer Ik man 
palaful to ago mothrs of familie, attendeil by ıbeir ikdren, weil-grown, handaome gilt, und Ane young men, 
wasting che entire day in moving up an down Mungertan wiih a cup of milk, a leaf of rmwbernes, or a 
oaple of tablepoonflls of whlakey | and worst of al, utifod wlih the donation of a penuy, or erem a half“ 
panny 4a each, for the erpandicare of me which, In any other eountrp under che min, would have 
tom slmen the mm, *Ie's twico dhie blaned day Tre boen up 10 the top of Mangerton, and son, there's all 
1 got 10 take homo to a atarving umnther and a blind ste sakd a Ane-loaking gir) of uerontsen, while lsaning. 
agalnar the garden-wal of uhe previy hotel at Cloghreen, running ber Augen Intiosaly round thesdge of the oup- 
abe danglod by ihe broken handle, sowcing dhree halfpenco about Im It, * And why don't you may ar 
bon and kufk or work} was the natural odservution, = Ida kit, ma’aen, and my meiber mend» my bi 
frag, und muy slter, God help her, bege beten, an erios always; Ihe only ohaneen we have, is when Ihe 
quality comes among we’" Tele valn 0 preash induniry that moon wich na pay, or 0 (Tl ponpla mar 10 Leg. 
who are sarving; weretum again and again and again 10 the rogres Aha he Jogslarume has not devil 
mine moie of unplaymens and role? far ihie One and wuperabundnut population. We dn vor uk ahariiy, 
we only ak, Cor dem, emplöyment ; emphayment which khe waste Aal, che extensive Anberien, Lie evers, 
Aha espend vo 30 purpose she dhausand bars-power In hurbudenee and (on, mul wor, 











Loch Katrine and the fervid ndmirers of the northern English lukes have 
yielded the palın to Haas st Eulezung goan/Eokemsr lErRie a 
praise they bestow upom the 






than any one of the: Inkos-of 
Cumborland and Westmoreland*." A-glance at the map will show that the 
three are sepurated but by very narrow channels ; ‚and that two of them have 
scarcely any porceptible. division, . Thoy have, nevurtheleis, very distinetive 
characteristies: the Lower Lake is swdded wirhvislands, all richly elothed 


with evergroens; the Upper Lake is remarkable for its wild magnifieence, _ 
‚the mountains completely enelosing it; and ih "MISA Talea E pe u | 


flas (orn. Shah nie 5 mel ie. Aa ad ke up a pa. yon dena > 
uttach uheın on ühe last 10 each other for he pürpose of sewing, as Ihe ahocmaker does, bh, au 
erther on his knse, be taken ihe sole, in sich he has made a groore or chnnnel to adlitate kim ee. 
for his sewing, türns down che edge, nnd placing it in the upper Jeatber, begins ümuhlly at the heel 
ae il pa ini aa Dj hi In ngeal arena la lich ji munner 
‚ANANA «o ıhas a weiiom of ıhe sam would present His appearanze. Wien tha ewig in performed, 
and ühe vum pure Tevel and hammered fat on. the block, which ntands {n the middle of the workahop, and | 
nerven nen Japstone,tho hrogue In then turmod Inside aut by tho help of aJongiron bar of fram eighteen ta twanty 
fuchen, with one end Atvened, which (hey il “a "Tl Instrument nerven the purpose of along lic, or 
slicher, to harden and palish their work. When ho brogue is tra, It I Hattened by atiking It again the 
block, und then, for the first time, thelast Is putinto ft. The brague is them alicked all over, upper an well as. 
ale, with the handle part of dhe qpoon, and them st before hu re 1 dryand haren, "The ee uf 
{a made of what they call“ Jumps," tanner’s ahavings stuck together wilh.e kind of pasta, ni premel han, ‘ 
Aried oltber In the nun or hofore the fire, Thin, when jroperly Ariel ie cub to Ihe sian of ıhe heil und 
dewen with ihe fang and ihn corerml wilh s topgiece of very thin solo Ienther fastoncıl om wirh desl or allg . 
een, mo in hie one jurtionlor Vhey hai to Brust over Ihe alioermakers in tho sieatnem of exwcutlon: "Whzh 
aa ee Tee Be at er ra 1 a a En I 
anturated in tallaw, calloda * gerrag.” Ihen'tho brogue ia eomsidered ft for le, Te brogut de wur larger 
(han übe fo; and be iferenee in le up wi a mp aha or araw, They are somideed by haar 
People more dhurabo far Held labour, being Ins He 1a rip in the auwing dhan I put tageiber wit hp and 
war; and being elwaper than ahoca,aroin more general war, alliongl Ihere re Law paul, Jartiuanly farm, 
can fan it, Who do mob konp she fr Samlay an lklay wear. "To brogueidehpnated ythäpfele 
Hation  trogwe gallsoh the she * brague gouldag” and ihe wmakers af euch have ke mume dienen 
amen + # grany galloah ” being he term applied tn Ihe hrogue maker, and  grasy goilda"" ta übe slnde 
maker, making he distinstäns hetweon Ihe weiginad Triah aha and Ihe ane of Buglish introduction. The brugue 
(eirhenwn dh ang nf Ahr re ar hama are ih ahomnker, wbnen rg wunder 
BER BL ma dr a ai 
ot.Mr. Wordeeunh in a Jetine we have hal übe haar In receien fra him om, 
Thäe more than onen an opinion Ahnt dhe county of Kerry, no nohly 
Unotic Ocean, and pomeniug u liunte »o fovourahle fur vegetntkon, alang vl A 
mountaitıs and inland woiers, mlg't wichent Injuntice be prumounced In point of scemeny (he Gocı Pöriln ef . 
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giving his “ veritable portraiture,” carrying the portfolio of Mr. R. D. 
Tongue—the artist—by whom 
he has been aceurately pie- 
tured. Note his peculiur hat 
—not quite a “ caubeen,” 
although the mountain blnsts 
have materially changed its 
shape since it was “a bran- 
new beaver;” his small keen 
grey eyos; his “ lose” good- 
natured mouth — that yours 
forth im abundance courteous, 
if mot: courtly, phrases ; and 
pronommnees sernps of French 
with (he true pronunciation of 
an actual nativo—of Kerry; for 
Sir Richard having mixed in 
good society, * parley-voos” as 
wel as bows with the grace 
ofa travelled gentleman. His 
coat was certainly not made by 
a Stultz, nor his brogue* by a 
Hoby ; but the friege suits well 
with his healthy and sun-burnt 
countenance, and the shoes are 
a Atting match for the sturdy limba that have borne him a thousand times up 
te steop and high mountain of Mangerton. 

# Ti brogu," or hoc, of he Ill posaniry lee In Its eousiraeian focn de ahoo ofany other conniry. 
IR war formerlg smde of wutannen Ile, hs fur Abe last eunturg at. Toast Äehan hen male of. tannnd 
heiher, „The lonther of Ihe uppers I anuch siranger dhan what ie un im Abe strunet shoes, being mnde of 
umhide Asemed for übe yurpome, audi never Ins an jonde King The the oniunny abe; Ihe le loser Is 
generally ofan Inferlor dewerptlon. The procem of making Ihe brogue Is entrely different rum (has of ahoe- 
wnking; and che wohn ud in be work, erceptng he Inner, pinchers, and kuifey bear Tile anslnzr, 
Tb zul, thouzlı ud In common hy both operatos, In uch larger ühas he Iangent und by ie ahoenuher, 
and unlike in ho ber and forın. Ts regular broguo was of Inu 
wora—ihe single and dauble pump. "The former conslated of ihe 
Hol and uppom only j che lattor Ind a welt sound betmeon the solo 
And upper Neachar, which gare Ik a outer appearance and stronger 
eonsisteney. In modern Ninen che droguo make has zahlte 
is manfasture 16 Ihe ahae by sawing he welt on an Inter ae, 
and vhen attaching bo outer ol 16 I in aloe fllon, In che prur 
‚cc of making übe royular bevzue, Ihere farmerly were neither bewp, 
ve, «u brislen used by be workonan, tb sewiogall being performed wirh o ihong, ot, a ihoy enllei in, a = fung” 
wunde «f hotelıle prepared for dhe purpose ; and It ma no mean part of tho art, the cuttimg and polnting he 
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for a happy mingling of both—yet inferior to the one in grace and beauty, 
and to the other in majestic grandeur. 

The romantic beauties of the Killaney lakes were celebrated nges ngo; 
in a very aneient poem they are elassed. as “ the tenth wonder” of Ireland, 
The Irish name is Loch Lene—* the Lake of-Learning,” according to some 
authorities—a name by which it is still:recognised among the pensantry, and 
which it is presumed to have derived from the number of “ bookish monka”" 
by whom its monasteries of Innisfullen, Mueross, and Aghadoe were at one 
time crowded. The lakes are formed and supplied by numerous minor lakes 
that exist in the surrounding mountains, and may be described as an immense 
reservoir for the several rivers that also flow into them, having received on 
their way the waters of innumerable tributary streams. ‘The only outlet for 
the waters thus collected is the narrow and rapid river Laune, a channel 
along which they proceed to the Atlantic through the beautiful bay of 
Dingle. The origin of these Iakes—covering an extensive valley—is, therc- 
fore, self-evident ; but fietion has assigned to them one of a für less obvious 
nature; for, aa will be rendily supposed, the scene is full of wild legend» and 
marvellous traditions, harmonising with te poetical character of tie locality. 

The legend which account for the existence of the Iukes vary in some 
respeots; but all have one common source—the neglecting to close the 
entrance to an enchanted fountain, which caused an inundation, and covered, 
in a single night, fair and fertile fields, and houses and palaces, with water. 
One of them attributos the minfortune to the daring impiety of an O'Donoghue, 
who, full of scepticim—and wine, scorned the tradition which doomed to 
destruction the person who alıould displace the stone over the well-hend, and 
resolved to expose its fulsity, by removing it to his cnstle: his subjects, with, 
whom his word was law, awaited the result in feur and trembling—all but his 
favourite jester, who fled to the summit of a neighbouring mountain. When 
tho morning sun broke, he looked down into the valley and snw nothing but 
a brond sheet of water. Another legend throws the respomsibility of the 
awful event on a fair young peusant girl, who wüs wont to meet her lover—a 
stranger ignorant of Ihe mystic spell—by the fountain-side: one night they 
were lulled to sleop by Ihe music of its Now; at day-breuk the girl awoke 
serenming “ The well! the well!” Itwas too late; the water was rushing forth, 
and overtook them us they ran, They were drowned, and involved in their 
fate the inhabitants of the whole district *. 


® There are many other lakes in Ireland hat havo orginated In amllar aekdentes that of Loch Nengh 
has been made fumilar to Kagllah readers by the great Ich poot—who commemoraten 

# The Toni gloien hey euven”” 
x centues back, he tradition was related by Geraldus Carabrenaie; which Holloshed repenie. * There man“ 
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The logends all agree, however, that the men and women who then peopled. 
the lovely valley did not perish, but still exist beneath the lake; where the 
O’'Domoghue continues to lord it over his people ; living in his gorgeous 
Palace, surronnded by faithfül friends and devoted followers, and enjoying the 
delighte of fensting, dancing, and music, as fully as he did upon the dry Jand, 
Many a time and oft, as by the banks of the lake 

The Anhorman atrays 
When tho elsar cold eva’ denlining, 
Ho scon {he round toworn of other days 
In the wave bemeath him ahlning.® 


‚The confirmation of the story, docs not rest upon proofs so slender as 
the sight of palaces under water; many living men having—as we shall 
prosently ahow—not only seen the chiefinin during his brief walk or rides 
upon earth, but actually visited him in his own magniicent halls, and par- 
taken of his boundless hospitality. 

The name of O’Donoghue is so closely associated with Killarney, and has 
been so frequently referred to by writers who have visited the lakes, that, 
perhaps, no Irish legend is so familiar to the English reader. Wander where 
you will in this delieions neighbourhood—either up the mountain, along the 
valleys, upon the water, or in any one of the islands, you are sure to find some 
‚object connected with it; every rock of nnusual form ia forced into an illus- 
tration of the story; the guides and boatmen will point out to the towrisg 
O'Donoghue’s horse, O'Donoghue’s prison, his stable, his library, his pigeon- 
house, his table, his cellar, his haneycombs, his pulpit, and his broom ; and 
‚almost on tho summit oflofty Mangerton, ahuge stone is doseribed as theshaft of 
his jaunting-car, which he broke one night returning from a revel with the 
arch-enemy, who, to givo a fitting reception to his gallant guest, had filled for 
that night the “ Deyil's Punch-Bowl” with the genuine dew of the moun« 
tin. Scores of the peasantry may be encountered who have as firm a belief‘ 
in the existence of the spirit-chieftain as they have in their own; and we 
haye met with persons of education who do not hesitate to express their 
opinion as to the truth of his periodienl appearance. 
says Holinahed, * in old time, where the pool nowatandeth, vicous and beatli tnhabitanta. At which ne wun 
tieren old ww, Lhat as aocne aaa well there apringing (which for Ihe anperatiticus reverenee they hare I was. 
Continwallie covered an ugned) were le apen and unsgneil, 10 sonne would so much wrter gunb aut ofäbak 
well aa monld forthwithe overwhelme the whale teriarie. It happonsd, at lang, Ihat m old tat came. 
Ahither 10 fetch water, and hwaring her childe whine, abe ram wih might and imaine te dandie her kale, 
forgetling ho observancs of tho suporstiinus ander tfıre uud. Tut ar abe was reistning Inch, ta have 
Gvered üho spring, the lan wa mu farro oresflown an hat ik used hör belfe; an ahanily air, aba, le 
muckling, su al these that were wilhin Ihe whole territotie, were drowneil ; aud is secmelli Im carrie mare. 


Iibelihomd with it, becnuse the fAshern in a clcare munnie daie sco he steeples ad oherpülenplainkie and 
öntinetlie in the water.” 
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Although its variations are numerous, the original story may be told in a 
few words. In nger long past, O'Donoghue of Ross was lord of the lake, ita 
islands, and tho land that surrounded it, His sway was just and generous, 
und hie reign propitioun; he was the sworn Too of the appressor; he was 
brave, hospitable, and wise. Annually, since his desth, or rather disappearunce, 
he'is said to revisit the pleasant places among which he lived— 

80 mwoot ia müll ho broath 
‚Of the field» and the Howars in our youth we wander'd o'er, 
Every May morning he may be scen gliding over the lake mounted on a 
white stoed, richly eaparisoned, preceded and followed by youtha and maidens, 
who strew spring flowers in his way; while sounds of uncarthly sweotness 
glide along tho waters, and become thunder as they make their way up the 
anrraunding hille. Althongh he appcars in state anly on May maming— 
Por when cha last April man gronen di 
Th Bainde propane In nel for lt, 
Who dwolls, bright Inka, Im than") 
he is seen on various other ocensions ; and lucky is the child of earth by whom 
the immortal spirit is encountered ; for be he peer or peusant, good fortune 
is sure to wait upon him—and therefore many are they who pcer with longing 
‚eyes along the lake, at sunrise or in twilight, to enteh a glimpse of the 
‚chieftain, and listen with eager ears for the music that heralds his approach. 





‘We have mid that many living witnesses are ready to testily to the 
appearanes of tlıe O’Donoghue, either riding over the Jake, walking on the 
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shore, or playing “ hurly” upon the surfüce of the waters; and we have con- 
versed with »o many of them, of credit and repute, that we can have no 
hesitation in beliering them to have actually beheld that which they affırm 
they have “ seen with their two eyes.” The circumstance, however, is now 
ensily nccounted for ; although, a fow years ago,it was impossible to consider it 
otherwise than supernatural. The legend, told in so many ways, is a fertile 
‚source of amusement to visitors. Every rock of the Lower Lake is in some way 
‚or other associated with it: tlıe most remarkable ofthese rocks is *“O'Donoghue’s 
horse,”* of which the accompanying print will eonvey an aceurate iden ; 


although from 
some points of 
view it bears a 
much eloser re- 
sernblance to the 
formoftheanimal 
whose nume it 
bears. Wewere 
“ themare desirous 


of preserving a 
copy of this na- 
tural wonder, for, 


= There in another fimily of the mma name—O"Donoghue of ihe Glem—dleihuct from ihat of Rom, 
bongh eqlly ancdent. This branch I desoribed es frwen tina immennorlal, Ihe very oppaite to ihat of the, 
petre-chlef—being turbulent, eruel,and tyrannleal. Their teritory embraced the mild and. unenltimied 
walleye watered hy ihe rürer Plenk; and ihere ai exist some remains of ihr Castle of Killahn. The race 
We eharacteried hy the ancient poota and chranichers an“ free Tender of but," The Taten. of tn chiftahnn, 
Geoffrey O'Donaghuo of * Glinne,” having Joined in the great Tsrome rebilion, fufeted. their ensaton—chele 
*:terrikory of Glinheiske, orntahuing bwensy one earruenten, almost ol mountain, bag, and nnprafiabe Jund.’* 
The present representative of dhls branch of ıhe O"Donnghuen Is a youth, Ihe grundnenbem of Daniel 
0’Connell, Eng., MP. He is an only child ; his cher alto wasan onlyson; and for generastons hack there has 
been but one son 10 each, to prenerve the famau namo of tho family. The prasantry, us unun), have iheir own, 
mode of accaunting for chin et—if It be #0. One of them gave na ihe following trilan »—" Your honanr, 
ahould Kmow that O’Donoghue of she Glin wer a hard man ı not all as one an O’Domoglue uf Rem z and he 
1001 deep ofen azin the only san of a poor widlly wor, and ihrew Ihe poor bay Into one of hie great dark 
dungeons. Well, the wildy went for Juice 1 Ihe Mue Carthy More: ws ondered O'Dumnghuo vo dellver hi 
up to his wotber, or Ihe din’ c hei be afer paying Im ask wich his fetlom, jum 10 nk him he runom why 
80 wi ihas O'Donoghur m he’d eonsint 10 do the bidding of Ihe Mac Carthys and ton dhe harald to wait 
outside the halldoor of hin oustle WI he’d ring dh boy in hin; wid ihat he went an hang übe lan widdy’s 
Ehid, and gÄuched him over ihe hattlemine, wid # serop 0° writin'telling the MoeCarthy ihat a he bado’s Ten. 
pe 10 say whliher be wnntei Ahe_ young fellow alive or dead, he had made ühe choice for hi himself, and 
sent lm the bey to do what he pläsed wid. Well, yer hanavr, ho wildy aught Ihe corpae in her arın, 
and gave a serecch that was. heard by the haly menka of Aghadns ; and ahe dawn on her two bendeil knoca 
‚and euncd ihe O’Donsghuo, and prayed that mnane of ihe race might ever have mare nor u nngle som. Her 
pooplo were ould follyern of the family, and ahe eaulän’t ask the Lara aranh ıhem out and aut; mo he, 
poayel there might be only one son for ever and evor to kosp the name of tho grate O’Donsghue from, 

‚And he wan beuni-—tor from that day to di, ühere was never more ihan ıhe one kay of ıhe mann" 
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its base being nearly undermined by the continnal action of the water, it: ia 
not likely it can long remain on the comparatively »lender props that now 
sustain it. In a few years the * horse may be an inmato of the chieftain'a 
‚stable ander the waves; but he will cewe to be an object ofinterest and attraction 
to the dwellers upon cart. The guides and boatmen have all, of course, 
“had asight”" of the chieftain, and will tell the tourist amusing stories—but 
those they havc only heard—of their ancestars, who not only saw, but conversed 
with him and shared his hospitality in his palace below the waves. One 
anecdote will, perhnps, bear repetition ; it was told us of the way in which 
Gundsey, the famous piper—to hear him play is one of the richest und rarcst 
trents of Killarney—“ got his pipes.” The adventure, however, did not 
happen to Gandsey himself, but to the party from whom he obtained the 
bequest of the bagpipes—as being the only musician of the distriet worthy to 
inherit so precious # gift,” We questioned the kind old man as to the accuracy 
‚of our authority, He smiled and bowed, but was silent; As he did not, 
therefore, express any doubt concerning the fact, we shall relate it in the words 
of our informant—no less a person than Sir Richard Courtenay himself. 
“Ye seo, yor honours, Thady Connor (who was own brother of Mauriee 
‚Connor, that had the wonderful tune, by the manes of which he martied the 


* Gundaeg in old and Wind; yet a ner ot more eapremive eountenanee we bare maıly men. His 
munners are, moreover, compurulvely npeiklug, "one ofa gentloman. For many yoarı ho was the tmmate of 
Lord Heslley's manılon, and was kuown unfverally as * Lord Hondloy's ppor.” He war greaily loved by 
his patron,and respeetod hy al ln neighbours; and, fortunately, his Lomdship did not die without making. 
some prorison, thongh limited, for hie vınarıble pronägt.  HTie son, dad, plays the Wngle for part, when. 
Spllane is wenpied—Fur I * od esidenten "han of mr, he preferenen, TA wand be diMwu)t1o Rad any“ 
Were # means of enfugment ta murpnen he mu of Gun’ pipen. No une who wie Ihe Taken must 
‚sro da send für kim, Those ws return wilbwot heaing him, will have lost half he atiraions of Killarneyı 
Abe all; he must be required 10 play Ihe“ Mooihereen Rnc” (* The Hunting of the Rei Pax"). Iris 
hemont exiüing tuno we have ever hear, and eahibirs the power af the Tr pipe im o manner uf wich wo 
fd proriounly no conenption. It is of eonnüderahle lonzth, beginning with the first sight of the fü menling 
(he farmer’s goone; paming Ihrough all Ihe var Incidents of the chaso—imitating Ihe Klowing of ihe horn— 
Abe call of (he huntern—the baying of tho hounl—n terminating wich *tho death,” and the loud ahouta 
wre he Yin, Chandaey arupanien the Insiriment wich a wur af meitative, which he Introducen occa- 
Aionaliy, wich very benefiial effect —twinmencing will a dinlngue hetwern Ihe Farmer an Ihe for, thus 





come nnd tante 1" 
"Then £ tel you, TI] make you oe 

The goore that you are aatng 1’" 
*Biryallmay seo what 1’vo wirh me— 

Ne che Ing of a malaım Di aating,’" 





Gandwoy Is, moroover, a library of old Irish are ; hie troasnre (« Inexhanatible ; and ms a porfarmer on the 
pipen he has very few rienle In Ireland, We hase rarely enjayed an evening so Uheraghly a6 ihat he pam 
wich us in our parlor of che Inn st Cloghreen, und recon It among she groatent rat of wur Iven, 
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‚grand sea lady at Trafraska), was the grutest piper in these parts, und taught Mr, 
Gandsey a power of fine music ;and the both of them, as well as Maurice, were 
stane blind. Well, Thady’s pipes war ould und eracked, and had a squenk in 
em that bate the Millinavat pig hollow; and the gentry war mighty fond of 
him, and many a time sid something about the new pipos they intinded for 
him; but, somehow, they ever and always remimbered to forget, and the 
diekons a dacent pair Thady would ever have had, but for the grate 
O'Donaghue, that gave ’em to him in the ind. And the way of it wasthis: 
Thady,like his brother, loved a drop—and a big. one—and two drops better nor 
one, And one night he spint ut a wake, und wint off’ nirly, on account of a 
woddin’ he hadto be at, the morrow morning, a long way off, amang the Recks, 
80, to be sure, he was overtaken wid awakenoss, and an imprission about his 
heart. * Arrah, what's this?" says he; “sure it can’t be the liquor, and I after 
Ahrinking no more (han sixteen hunblers, to koop myself sober!” Wid that 
he site down by the rond side, and begins to play to himself to keep himself 
from slooping; and then, all of a suddent, he hears a troop of horsemen ridin" 
past him. “A pretty ser of boys ya must be,' says Thady, *to be out at this 
time 0° night," says he; *fitter for yo to be in your dacent beds," says he, 
“than gambo-ling about the country; Tl go bail ye're all drunk,” says he. 
Well, wid that, up comes one of’em, und says, “hore’s n piper, let’s have him 
wid ua “Couldn’t yo say—by yerIhve?’ says Thady. * Well, then, by yor 
lave,’ suys the horscman; “ And that ye won't have, seeing I must be at Dim 
Mahony’s weddin’ by daybrake,' says Thady,*or IM lose my good seven 
thirteens.” So, widout a word, they elaps him upon a horse's back, and one 
o£ "em Inys hould of him by the seruff of his neck, and away they rode like, 
the March wind—ay, or faster. After a while they stoppod: “And whore am I 
at all, at all?” says Thady. © Open yor eyos, andsee,” says a voice, And so 
he did—tho dark man that never saw the sun till that blesed night; and 
millia murther! il there wasn’t troops of fine gintlemen and ladies, wid 
swoords, and feuthers, and spurs of goold, und lashins of mate and drink, upon 
tables of solid diamonds, and every thing grand that the world con-tained, since 
the world was a world. * Ye’re weleim," says the voice, “to the Castle of the 
grate O'Donaghne” “Toften hecrd talk of it,’ says Thady, nothing danted— 
and isthe Prence to the fore?” *’m here,” says the prence, coming for'arda 5 
and a fine, portly man he was, sure enough, wid a cocked hat and a cont of 
mail. “And here’s yer health, Mr. Connor, and the health of all my 
descindants, grate and small, says he—*and when they're tired of the sod, 
they'Il know where to got the best intertainment for man und biste," says he, 
“evory one that everownedthename,” If’Thady passed the bottle, yer honours, 
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"twas the first time and the last. Well, to continue; the dance 

und didn't Thady play for the denr life * Jig Polthoge,' and *Planxty 
Moriarty,’ and all the jigs that ever war invinted by man or mortial. 
And the gintlemen and ladies danced wid their hearts in their toos. 
Twas all very well till the ould ancient harper of the O'Donaghues asked 
for a thrial agin Thady, to see wouldn‘t he get louder music ont of a 
handfül 0° cats-guts; and Thady bate him to smithercens; when the blaguard 
that was bet comes behind Thady, and, wid an ould knife they called a 
skeen, cuts the bag of his pipes, and lets out the wind that makes the music. 
“Im done now," say Thady; but first he hits my fine harper a rap on 
the head, that sent him zeeling along the fure; and all the company 
set up a loud ullagone that the daneing was over, and Thady might go home. 
“And who/ll pay me for my pipes?” says Thady, * that war asgood as new,’ says 
he—for he was n eunning boy, and wouldn’t he erying down his own Iawful 
Property— that war as good as new,” says he, “and that arn’t worth minding,? 
suys he. “Fir exchange is no rabbery,' says the Prence, “and here’s a pair 
that make yer fortune; so be off as füst as ye can, for the harper is 
bringing up his faction, and he’ll sarve you as he did yor pipes. Well 
Thady makes « spring; there was a whizzing in his ears, and the waters 
rushed into his eyes, blinding him agin; and he hears a voice after him 
that. he thought was the harper's—only it wasn’t; but it was his. wife 
Biddy, that was waking him, and he asleep, under the very hedge 
where the O’Donaghue found him over night, And now, plase yer 
honours, nobody misbelieved the stary he tould the neighbours, because, 
yo #00, the bran new pipes were to tho fore; there he had "em under his 
arm; and sure, how ’ud he get ’em, if it wasn’t from the O’Donaghue 
himself 2” 

‚As a contrast, as well as a associate, to this legend, we may give another. 
Our guide directed our attention to a scene of surpassing beauty, and exelaimed, 
“ That's the place, and a beautiful place it i#—a place that any country may 
be proud of. I've scon people that would Hout beneath the shadow of those 
mountain woods for a whole summer day, and then return again in the twilight, 
and wait to sce the moon rise, and then stay out until she had nearly finished 
'her rounds in the henvens. I don't like it," added Sir Richard, shaking his 
head, # I don't at all like it; the lakes are mighty lonely, aud even slong the 
shores you seldom hear the song of a hird, or any living noise, except the 
belling of the deer. Ir’s a lonesome place withant the company of one's own 
kind—though I'm not saying that's the best one might have in it—atill, it’« 
mighty Jonesome in itself.” 
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“Phere's a spot somewhere about this mountain of Glenä, is there not, 
alled “TheLady'sLept” 

“There is; und some any it is that point, and others say it is this one, just 
above us, pushing out there through tho trees." 

* Do you know the legend ?” 

“Oh, that’s no Inigend at all—not the sort ofithing Sir Richard do be 
making to amuse the strangers!” said one of the boutmen; “but as thrue as 
that the henvens are above us. Everybody knows that the Indy who made 
the lcap was never seen afterwards upon enrth, any way.” 

The legend we gathered from the various versions of our guide and boatmen 
is this>—Long, long ago it was, (hat a beautiful young lady lived out yonder, in 
an old ancient castle, which, ike many a fine place that was among the hills, and 
in the glens of Ireland, isn't there now. She was more lovely to look upon than 
all the other fair daughtors of Kerry—bright as a sunbenm, gentle as a dove, 
lightfooted us a white roe; her hair was darker than midnight, and her young 
‚heart spotless as snow when falling; her voice was so full of music that the barda 
used to listen, and echo it upon their harps, then throw them wside in despuir 
and call them tumeless ; the poor blessed her as she passed them, for she came 
‚of a generous race, and added fresh glory to their numes ; und therich honoured 
her, thongh she did not honour them because of theirriches. She was the only 
child of her füther ; und when he suid, “ Oh, my daughter, wilt thou not choose 
for thyself from amongst the princes of Erin one to be a protector and friend 
to thee, and a füther to my people when I am gone ?” ahe turned the light of 
her bright blue eyes away from her father's face, and wept, It secmed as, 
with the power of making all hearts love her, she thought notof love towards 
man, but closed her heart against all earthly affection. Upon this the holy 
people, priests and nuns, said, “The fuir maiden will be one of us, she has no 
love for the vanities of the world.” But the more experienced among them 
enswered, “ Not so; behold the fashioning of her rober, their varied colours, and 
seo the blue of her mantle, the curious embroidery, and needle-work, and the 
jewels that glitter on her brow and in her hair; those who think of eloisters 
do not delight in gauds.” There was only one amongst her maidens—Una, 
of tho raven locks, that kept silence, and opened not her Hpa; the others. 
called their mistress a second Bridget, and chattered of how they would not use 
their lovers so—if they had them ; but Una, her chosen follower, her humble 
friend, ade no comment; thinking, doubtless, like all of quiet tongue, »o much 
the more. Now every one knew that wherever her lady went, Una followed : 
and the two maidens would wander days and nights together along the bordors 
‚of the Inkes. Sometimes Una would carry her lady’s harp; and when the 
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fishermen heard their voices in eonversation or music, they would row far from 
them, respecting them too much to distunrb their retirement. Sometimes the 
Indy would sit in her boat, which was lined with purest gold, and Una would 
row her along the silvery lines traced by the moonbeams on the waters; and 
the Indy would play and sing in that lonely way, until the first rays of morning 
warned her that the night was past. The month of April drew near its end, 
and when the Inst day came, the lady said to her attendant, “ Una, sleep on to- 
night, for I mean to work aspell and discover if it can be given to mortal to 
‚converse witlı him who dwells beneath the glorious waters ofthe beautiful Jake." 
And Uns was soro afraid, and trembled ; but she Iny down und tried to 
sleep. But she could not sleep, for she wondered why she should be told 
to do so; und she followed her mistress secreily and in silence. When Una 
arrived at the margin of the lake, she concealed herself behind an arbutus ; 
but the lady stood benenth the chiff, and Uma could sce only the stur that 
glittered on the top of her silver wand as she moved it to and fro. 

Una was not long there before she heurd a noise us of fonming waters ; 
and then it came nearer and.ncarer, until she beheld the form of a knight on 
horseback, his white plumes waving above his helmet, which seemed one huge 
‚iumond, his armour laced together with all manner of coloured jeweils. The 
horse was half hidden by the foam of the wave; but Una said it seemed as if 
the kuight bestrode a rainbow. The softest, swoetest music that ever was heard 
accompanied him to the shore; and when he sprang upon the bank where her 
lady stood, every tree on Glenä bowed down its branches to do homage to their 
native Prince. Una was not a0 overcome with the sight but that ahe heard the 
knigdht praise her lady's beauty, und promise that if she would be fuithful to him, 
and him alone, for seven years, meeting him on that spot every May morning 
until the seventh morning, that ou the seventh he would bear her away to his 
lake-guarded palace, and make her his bride. "This she promised to do; and 
sorry was Una to hear her, for she thought within herself, how sad it would 
be for the country to lose so fair a blossom, the poor so good a friend, and 
‚her aged father so dutiful a daughter, 

For six May mornings, following each other with their Aowers, and 
wrenths of hawthorn, und tender lambs, and singing-birds, and muids as 
innocent as te one and as blithe as the other—for six May mornings, before 
the lark sung ita carol, or the thrush left its young to seck für food—did the 
lady meet her royal lover in the sıme place. The seventh morning was at 
hand. She changed not, she thought of nö other. Her heart was with the 
Water-king ; and every other suitor was dismissed, to her father’s grief and 
the disappointment of her people. 
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Una counted the days of April with sorrow ; mingling her tears with its 
showers, and watching her beloved lady with more than umal anxiety. 
“Suroly;” she thought, “she will never have the heart to leave her old groy- 
'hended father ;” and she thought this the more, when she saw how her 
lady’s oyes filed with tears when the good old man kissed und blessed her— 
alas! for the last time. "This night, also, he permitted Una to receive her 
saffron robe and jewelled coronet, and, then taking her hand, she told her she 
had been a faithful servant, and, she knew, had kept her secret; and Una fell 
at her foct and embracod them, and lifted up hor voice and wept bitterly; and 
she felt her lady tremble, and hot, large tears fall upon her brow; but she 
said, “Una, I am pledged to my love to be his bride, and I go to keep my 
word—do thou be a child, unte his death, to my father, and divide my jewels 
and garments amongst the poor. I shall take nothing with me save tkis white 
robe—my bridal robe—and this wreuth upon my head ;” and the wreath war 
made of the white water-ilies—their cups more pure than silver, und their 
threads more bright than gold. This wreath she placed upon her brow with 
her own hands; und then walked out into the balmy air, while the stars were 
alive in the sky, and the wood-pigeons dreaming over their nests. Uma 
followed at a distance, and saw that the lake-king was waiting for his bride, 
For a moment her lady stood upon the bank, and waved her arms towards the 
home of'her youth, then paused, and turned towards her lover, whose noble 
steed stood as firmly on the liquid waters as if his silver shoes had pressed 
the earth—the white plumes of his helmet wavod and daneed in the morning 
air, he stood in his stirrups to receive her, and the same moment the sweetest 
music floated all around. The lady sprang from earth for ever; and away — 
away—away—wifter and brighter than a thousand sunbeams—the Prince and 
his benutiful Bride flashed ncross the lake ! 


And apirits, from all the Jako’n doop boworn, 
Glide o'oe the bluo wavo nontöoring Nowors,” 


Our reudörs may believe us much or as littlo as they please of these stories 
‚of actual interviews between children of earth and the spirit ofthe disembodied 
prince: but that he has been seen, aecompanied by * troops of frienda," there 
‚can be no rational doubt. Among other witneswes to the füct, we summoned. 
‚one who was very unlikely to be influenced by pre-estahlished superstition— 
an Englishman, a protestant, and, moreover, a soldier of the 30th regiment, 
ofthe name of Thomas Reynolds” We sent for him to our hotel, and found 
him a plain-spoken native of Devonshire ; a sturdy ploughman, who last year 
won the prize at a ploughing-mätch ; the man had evidently no imagination, 
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and wa as little likely to invent a Betion, or to give it curreney, as any one 
we have ever seen. His story was this: he was ploughiug at Innisfallen with 
another man, an Irishman ; they were engaged in ploughing up the aneient 
‚church-yard of the island—ı labour wlich Reynolds disliked, and to which 
his comrade strongly objected; but Lord Kenmure's steward insisted om its 
being done, The morning following the day on which they commenced their 
wark they were mooring the bont in which they had proceeded to the island, 
when they saw a procession of about two hundred persons pus from the old 
‚church-yard, and walk slowly and solemnly over the lake to the mainland. 
Reynolds was himself terribly alırmed ; but his companion fainted in the boat. 
The eireumstance occurred nt daybreak, when it was almost twilight. He 
afirmed that he saw, repentedly afterwards, smaller groups of figures ; but no 
‚erowd so numerous. In answer to our questions, he expressed his perfect D 
‚rendiness to depose to the fact on oath; and asserted that he would declare it 
if he were on. his death-bod. "The people, he added, were astonished to find 
him—an Englishman and a protestant—confirming their story. The man 
had eertuinly no object in coining a deceit;; we have not heard of his ever 
having told it to any stranger ; it was a mere accident that made us acquainted 
with it; and he was ovidenily indisposed to satisfy the enquiries of the curious. 
‚Before the science of optics was well understood, these very curious and 
very interesting appoarances were supposed to ba the result of supernatural 
ageney. We now know that all such phenomena are the effects of natural 
‚eauser, and can even be reproduced artificially. They are caused by refrac- 
tion or reflection of the rays of light, and sometimes by both combined, and 
diffor from * the airy child of vapour and the sun ” (Rainbow) only in being 
more rare; because they require more unusmal atmospherie changes, and 
uncommon locnlities, of hill und plain, land and water, to produce them *, 





® Tilo teadickon therefure Te found pam mature] esunen, amd die spectre of O'Danaghue ie u nen] Yon. 
Many such Msions are on recond. The mirsge o/(he md» ofihe Hast enhibitadistrted Imagen of real objeeis, 
ao a0 to.dereive all ineilers. M. Mond, who accompanied (he Frwoah army in Mgypt, und Dr. Cure, 
wlinerant and have deserlil Hhose phenomenn—Inken, irre, an! Innen in he midat of a nakeı desert; 
and wo grent wer (he optical Jeseplon, Aha ıhey would not believe St uch MI they pamed Khnmuzh dhe 
ahrubein m waste of arld 
Arcıie wenn : ahnpelems icc- 
enge ame ihe forın of towers and bactloments and ahlpe ridiog in harbauses. Home of Ihe ahipa weemcd, 
eby enchantient, Moatlog In the alrı whloh Senrehy aflerwards Aheoverel (0 Imvn been he veflction 
‚of his fniber’u vewsel which accompunfel hm, in the sumosphere, thouglı the renl ship was at a distancn far 
Veyond that at wblch chjeets could he een Ip dire Yon, From a amllar cause are Ihe“ Fnta Morgana," 
hu tbe Beralus of Mosins, dewaribed Iıy Swrinburne and others. Dasutiful landscapon, wiih men an vatile in 
motion, appear on the wurface of ıhe wat, These arı fon 10 bo relations of ohjece m Ihe distunt uppnite 
‚au of Mega, To eertaln states ofihe atmanpbere, Ihew preis are Jonas it were an Ihe surface uf Ihe 
(wa, and wre aheet of waler an it jmäbes becomes m disinet mirror rlering ühem, But perhaps Ihe most 
irklng of chese nppesruncen I he erlebrated.“Apoetre of dh Horw mountalns,® wblch kopt the. disriet 
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Tus upper LAXE will require no very detailed description. Its length is 
‚somewhat more than two miles ; it is in no place more than u mile in breadth ; its 
circumference being about eight miles. Itis narzow and straggling ; the island» 
it contains, though small, aro numerons and gracefully wooded; but its chief 
value is derived from the mountains—the most conspienous being ““ the Reck«” 
—by which, it is, on all sides, surrounded ; and which throw their dark shadows 
upon the water, so.as to give to it a character of’ gloom, in perfect kecping with 
the lonelinoss of the scene. One focls as if the sound of a human voice would 
Jlisturb its solitude ; and wishes the oars, that row him over it, were muflled. 
"The mare prominent of the islands are * Onk Island or Rossburkie,” * Stag 
Taland,” “ Eagles’ Island,” “ Ronayne’s Island,” and “ Arbutus Island;” and 
nearly in the contre the fine and bemutiful onscnde of Dercicunnihy sends its 
abundant tribute to the Jake, Its superabundant waters are discharged 
through the pass which commences ut “ Coleman’s eye "—u promontory that 
‚Juts into the lake, and limits the passage to a breadth of about thirty feet®. 


{m terror and nların from une hmmernorlal, tl M. Hate, ihe French chemist, discorered the came, ie 
went for Ihe exprem purpune of witnening Ihe phenomenen ; and for hirty mornings <limbed Ihe Ihrocken 
Mountain, without being grafied. At length, carly one morning, ho oheersed an he oppenite akle of ie 
BIN the gigantie figure of a man turmedl towanlı him, The ditinntarm of Abe forın Teft mer dont uf Ne 
reality of the figure; while ho eontsmplated the man reden au ww, udn zus af win men) 
les off his Tat, and wrhen ho put up hie and a hakl it on, he ubnervel Ihe glant do the sanıe Me, 
now found chat ie war mokhing more Uhan a dilsted hmnze of himself refleied from he surfice of au oppe- 
site dlmes atmonpherc. No danbt Ihe Jegend of O"Donoghue 1ock Is re from some amllar aptlcal deceptian, 
Htieaal to be scon at Ihe mume hour of Ihe morning, and at dhe ine time of Ihe yoat, nn Uiaı of ihe Ilcken 
Bpectre. Some haremau eiling along the oppeslte ahoro of che lake la refleeed hy che atmunpherke anmat, 
nd some 10 continue hie cmıro along the mirtäce of ho water. Upon thle principle Ihe eusg 10 account 
for ihe appearamere whlch from tme to time terrifg che peasnntry—anıl he svene wilnesel by. Reynolds, ie 
han 10 be explalnen. 

* Ti Promonteiy serives Is mare fjom a Iegensary persnäge, who I kl, from nome unexplalned ea, 
to Dave Jeaped neross che stream anıl Jfe hi footwmarls Amprintel in & olid rock on Ihe otheralde; the gen, 
of enurse, pain hem oot so Ihe aurlau sirunger, Tmpreslons ofa aillur charaeter, clomly rosambling khe 
human foot, are found in varlıms paris of Ireland ; Mr, Windele eomsiders Ahat “in thels arlyin Khey are. 
druddie”” Spenser memlons that ha had seen In Ireland ntonos on which the ceremany of Anangunting 
haft was performed. On one of ıhew he found formed and engrasen & fo, which Ahey any was he, 
wnenaure of chetr ist enptal foot, wbercon he, standing, roesivei an oaıh Lo pernerse all Ihe auncient former 

eustoms of she rounıy Inviolakle.” Boullape le Cious, In 
1644, notoen Ibe print of St. Fin Bar foot om a sone im dh 
eumerery of he auihedeul uf Cork—it has long since diape 
praned, Te Ionen, as well a the feet, hare Ioft these pen 
sion om rocke Tin of Clonh-na-Oddy, In the demenne u 
Lord Kenmare st Killarney, is very remarkable, We enpy 
& pietune of he famous stone Aroim Mr. Craker’s * Lagen" 
As the Prient's Lenp'" (nerording 10 the alory we have ehe- 
where quote), kin ererenee left he marks uf bis feet and. 
hand, m well va lie kreon Thew singular freaks of nature, or reumnins of art, are runde with exenmdlig 
venerallon by be peasantry, who bace Ingends I eonnexion wlih erery one of uham, Bat we nal lasırane 
the aohject of vapaular stones more fully wie trenting af the county of Tiyperuy« 
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There are three modes of visiting the upper läke—one by water, another 
" byte Knmnre road, crossing the old Weir bridge,and the other hy proceeding 
through-the Gap of Dunloe ; the Intter is to bo recommended, as afording 
the tourist, who is willing to rise early, an opportunity of examining, in one 
day,the most remarkable points in the scenery, proceeding by land and 
eturning by water through the throc lakes. 

The Gap of Dunloe is, in itself, one of the greatest, if it be not altogether 
the greatest, ofthe Killarney wonders, Theo entrance to the Gap in betweon 
three and four miles from the town of Killarney ; the pass is about four milos 
in extent; and the pedestrian will find a pretty considerable * bit” in addition 
before he arrives at the lake, where arrangements have been—of course pre: 
viously—made for the bont to meet him. “The journey to the entrance may 
be in a carringe ; but the remainder must be made either on foot or on the back 
‚of one of the little sure-footed ponies that know every rock und stone they will 
have to encounter. A slight deviation from the road will conduct to the ancient 
and venerable ruins of Aglalov, eonsisting of the remnant of u round tower, 
the walls of a small eathedral church, and the base of a round castle, called 
sometimes “ the Pulpit” and sometimes “ the Bishop’s Chair.” The church 
is a low oblong building, consisting of two 
distinet chapels of umequal antiquity. 
"The ornamented doorway, although much 
injured by time, is still exceedingly 
gracefül and beautiful. The artist has 
indieated that, as usual, the church is 
rendered revolting by the relics of morta- 
lity that lie scattered in heaps in all 
directions around it, Many of the sculls 
kaye been bleached by the ruins and 
winds of centuries, and are as white as 
the elearest paper. 

‚A short distance from the entrance to 
the gup of Dunloe, ihere is a singulur 
care, which the tourist should on no nc- 
count omit to visit. It is situated in a field immediately adjoining the high 
rond; and was discovered in 1838, by some workmen who, in constructing a 
sunk fenco, hroke into a subterranenn chamber of a cixcular form, the walls of 
which were of uncemented stones inclining inwards, with n roof, also, of long 
transverse stones. In the passage were found several human skulls and bones. 

The cave of Dunloe must be regarded as an anciont Irieh library lately 
disinterred, and restorod to the light. The books are the large impost stones 
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labourers in these pursuit-—Messrs. Horgan and Abell—to give their pre- 
eeedings and views in a collected form to the public, when their reseasches 
and speculations are more matured. They have now, in fact, broken new 
‚ground in Irish archwology, and entitled themselves to very grent eredit for 
their efforts. Hitherto they have denlt only with facts; deductions and 
theories they yet hold in zeserve. We have ourselves, in our late visit to 
Cork, seen Mr. Windele's collection of these inscriptions, traced from the 
actual monuments*, in such a manner as to remove all chance of inaccuracy ; 
and, positively, in its way, it is without an equal ; the inspection, it may be 
safoly affirmed, is all-sufficient to remove any doubt or incredulity which may 
possibly exist on this subject. 

The entrance to the Gap is » audden introduction to its marvels ; the visitor 
is at once convinced that he is about to visie a scone rarely paralleled for wild 
grandeur and stern magnificence; Ihe singular character of te deep ravine 
would seem to confirm the popular tradition that it was produced by a stroke 
ofthe sword of one of the ginntsofold, which divided the mountains and left 
them apart for ever Any where, and under any circumstances, this rugged 
und gloomy pass would be n most striking object ; hut its interest and import- 
ance are, no donbt, considerably enhanced by the position it occupies in the 
very contre af gentle‘and: dalieious benuty: The variod greonery of the 
pleasant gindes that skirt the Takds, or line‘ the banks of“their tributary rivers, 
has hardly faded from the eyo, before the’blenk and’ burren rocks, of forms as 
variod’ and fantastie a4 tiep are: mumerous, sro placed before it; and the eur, 
in lieu of'the mihgled harmony of danöing Jvaven,.and rippling waters, and 
songs ‘of birds, is compelled to listen only to the brawling. and angry stream 
rüshing onwards, wasting its strength in foam, but continnally changing its 
form—here a ereeping rivulet—here n broud Inke—und there u fierce entaract. 
‚Along the banks of the river is n narrow and, of course, eireuitous, path. On 
the right, the Recks, with their grand-master, Carran-tuel—* the inverted 
‚sickle "—tlhe highest mountain in Treland, look downmpon the dark glen; while, 
‚on the luft, Tomies and the Purple mountain rise above it, amd with a more 
‚gracions eounterinnce; for their sides aro not #0 steop but that the gont finds 
sure footing and pleusunt pastüre ; and the cow—ifit be Kerry born—may also 
waänder and ruminate at Jeisure, The road, or rather bridle track—the pony 


= Mr. Windele discorored n very ingenions made af copying Änseriptioms ram stone monumentn ihak 
anno fal, from it accuracy and elmpliitg, to provo enceedingly uneful ta al scintie or curlous Imwellers 
He places ovor the stone to be copied & alentuf whitey-hsown paper—any paper, Indeed, will answer ihe purpume, 
but the soft che batıar, IFmot too ft. He iheu rule 6 Lu of gruss. or dock-Ieaven over io aurfico. The 
Tal work will be, of conmne, markel in green on Ihe paper, Aho other porikoms of the papor heig untenched 
‚Aer Mi, Windelo eommuniented ihls mode 0, we (ic the experiment repeakelig, and wich auenemn, 
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that treads it must not be a stranger—often passes ulong the brinks of preeipices, 
and then descends into ubsolute pits; the roar of the rushing torrent is heard 
plainly all the while—now and then in the depths below, and now and'then 
as u talkative and warning guide by the side of the wayfarer. Ihe dark 
stream is the Loc ; and in its Kmited course through the Gap it expanda at 
‚several points into lakes of various and unequal magnitude, and again contracts 
itself to gather force for an new rush through the valley. "The rocks along the 
Piss are offorms the most grotesque ; and each has received some distinguishing 
‚name from the peasantry*. "The one here pietured is called “ The Turnpike.” 
Although the 

mountains on 
either side ure 
for the most part 
bare, they pro- 
sent occasionally 
patches of culti- 
vation, “few and 
für between ; ” 
but sufficient to 
show that even 
in this savage 
zegion the hand 
‚of industry may 
beemployed with 
advantage. From d 

some erevicos, 2 si 

too, peep out the gay evergreens—high up, and often so far distant that the 
eye cannot distinguish the arbutus from the prickly furso, Occasionally, too, 
the deep gloom of the pass is dispelled by Ihe notes of Spillane’s bugle— 
waking the echoes of the mighty hills ; und now und then the eugle soars above 
the valley. Still it would be impossible for the very lghtest-hearted to be 
otherwise than sad while pussing through this dark and deup ravine; it 
oppresses the spirits with exceeding melancholy. Yet it has its own peeuliar 
sourcos of plensurc ; and, strunge as it may seem, nothing at Killarney affordud 
us so much intense enjoyment t. 





® One of thoim in christened from ts sigular shape," O’Donsghuc's Heart.” Sir Richanl wen rmdy ar 
mnad wird the wiry and. wherofore ; but fin Ahle Instanco hin interpretation was very Kah—® Chad, sit, we 
always know hie‘ heart was a ig one, bit nover ihonght It wm so hard.” 

7 Te Gap af Danlos is famnun in wong as the favoıed amt of “Kate Knnucy ""— 
did yon ne'er hour af Kate Keamey ® 
For a century at least, ihere has alwayı been n“* Kate," au no doubt will be 16.ihe end of me. A 
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When the Pass terminates, and the Tourist ir, ns will be snppased, 
wearied in heart and foot, he suddenly comes upon a scene of unrivalled 
beauty. A tuning in the narrow pathway, brings him just over the Upper 
Lake ; and hanging above * the black valley "—the Coom Duv. The reader 
will obtain, from (he 
peneil of Mr. Creswick, 
a happier notion of. he 
exeitement produced by 
the change, than our lan- 
guage can give him. It 
was with an uncontroll- 
able burst of enjorment. 
that we gazed upon the 
deliciousscene. A short 
time before we had thus 
indulged in a Iuxuriant 
draught of nature, we 
had examined one of the 
most singular relies of very ancient art, On the side of a lofty hill is the 
* Logan Stone "—about twenty-four feet in eircumferenee. The peasants call 
itthe “balance rock,” and it ia donbtloss a druidical remain of remote antiquity. 
Moore likens itto the Poets Heart, which 

0 The slghiest touch älıne nebs moving, 
© Ball warth's power conld mot ahako froun il bu." 

Teaving‘# the Blick Valley,” with the white eaturact that erowas it, the 
tourist passes through “ Lord Brandon’s demesne ;” and having found his 
beatraiting in one of the sweet and lonely erecks; of which there are 10 many, 
he taken his seat, and pröpares for pleasure of a less fatigning character—the 
cars ropiäly eonvey him througl'the Upper Lak. 
vomarkally o)d woran, a few yeors na, jnhakted one of the enbüns In dhe Gap and when she bar aubened 
fioe neoreand six, aho recatred thiehenourable and not unproduetive distinctlon; this however won nat, we 
prosume, the Kate of #homi tlie Posi uıys 

"There's mischief in orery did" 
The prevent * Kste Kearney ” we unfortunately did not son, for ahe mn * up de mount wid de gont'" 
We hemd much of nd Imagine her 10 be » fine, tout, healtky In, n wortby decandant of the 
Mitesian glant. Midway {n the Gap, ik & sort of hostelrie, that reminded un of the Httle foreign mounwin 
num A lang narow room meniy whlte-wuuhed, and aderood with a few print, helters a verr elran deal 
table, upon whieh whikey, gont’omilk, and brown-brend, Is plans for the refnmhmens of tmuwellem who 
ho partoke thereof, Mnisn grent sontst 16 Ihe wreiched dwelling # linie bayand At, where the 
persons 10 whom it belongs reiided. The wownan wur making m good Jinen shirt for her husbaad; amd 
Ahongh the cabin was so dirty, the piggins for milk were exquiitely elcnn ; and the woiman told us ahe har 


#farty geazs ührough ühe Glen ; but the alglen, bad Inck 10 them, tool amay erery ock and hen ahe had 
in ıhe world, and laphed at her afterwarda,” 
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The narrow and tortuous channel, about four miles in length, that londa from. 
the Upper to the Middle, or Tore luke, is full of interest and beauty; the water 
is clear and rapid; and on either side, it is amply wooded ; the “ putrieian 
treos” happily mingling with the “ plebeian underwood;” through which 
glimpses of the huge mountains are occasionally cnught. 

About midway is the für-fumed Engle’s Nest, the most perfect, glorious, and 
exciting of the Kil- 
larney echoes, The 
zock, (for in com- 
Parison with the 
mountains that look 
down upon it, it. is 
nothing more, al- 
though, when at its 
base, it appears of „ 
prodigions height,)"}} 
derives its name ’& 
from the fact that, 
for centuries, it has 
been the favoured residence of the royul birds, by wlıose descendants it is 
still inhabited; their eyrie being secured by nature against all human 
trespassers®, The rock is of a pyramidical form, about 1700 feet hisch, 
thickly elothed with evergreens, but bare towards the summit ; where the 
nest of the bird is pointed out, in a small erevice menrly eonceuled by 
stuntod ahrubs. We put into a little ereck on the opposite side of the river; 



















Th pensanta relate voverl amaning stories af attempta 10 rob tho = Algle’n Nast; 
derailed of dhn' eforts of dering monntineern 1a make property of iho mıpal pregeny. The Boatmen 
{oil em (lostrativo aneslote, of» vagnbene "nal, = Who says; maps da, *TL ge Mail WR zob I! 
maps he, * Maybe ya will, and maybe wu pn de alle; and wi Ant she pwrnnded ta Ay 
AIR wi horslf, 0 (bo iger when he seen ih, et Ihself down by a long rope he lad wid him and 
base Je now by your sharp nosen, every moiber's son of yey'mys he. When all of a milden, sus comen 
ib old aigle, from m ıhunder cloud, and mys very evilly, aays abe, "Good morrew, sin’ mye 
she; *and what bringe yo 10 vint my fine family eo airly, before they're had heit hreak’/ast 1" aıya ale. 
“Ob, nothing at all,’ m; 10 ye seo. prately fiightened, “only to ax after beir henlih, 
ma’um,'anyı he, "and fe has the toofh-ache, for wllch I've a spacifie that I brought wine in 
iny pochet frei furri part." = Ye brought some hlarney in Ihe other pocket then,' aays the all, "or don't 
Yknam ya cume to male me childre # * Honour bright,’ aaysthe nodper, "da yo ihink 1/d be deing sich a 
mane thing?" = Lara ik 10 a neighbour 0’ mine whether ye did or no aaya the aigle. #o wid that 
hal out at the top of her volen, * Did he come to roh the 
Fol be aögla'a wen," Mar ta that, yo thieving blaggnard T maps the alglej *anıl take thas home wid ya 
iring kn. skhroke wid her Jake betano the two eyes, Ahat sont Im rowling into dhe Take amd HN go ball 
none of hin progenitun ewer wenk to Tab a all’ ment ala ahat day." 
ww. .. 





and many feats ao 
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but remained in our boat, having been recommended to do so. Our expecta” 
tions of the coming treat had been highly raised, and we were in breuthless 
anxiety to enjoy it. The buglc-player, Spillane—to whose skill and 
attention we gladly add our testimony to that of every traveller who has 
preceded us—landed, advanced a few steps, and placed the instrument 
to his lips—the effect was macıcar—the word conveys a poor idea of its 
effect. First he played a single note—it was canght up and repeated, loudly, 
soflly, again Toudly, again softly, and then as if by a hundred instruments, 
each a thousand times more musical than that which gave its rivals birth, 
twirling and twisting around the mountain, running up from its foot to its 
summit, then rolling above it, and at Iength dying away in the distance until 
it was hend as a mere whisper, barely audible, für away. Then Spillane 
blew a fow notes—ti-ra-la-ti-ra-In: a multitnde of voicos, seemingly from a 
multitude of hills, at once sent forth a reply ; sometimes pausing for a second, 
aa if waiting for some tardy comrade to join in the marvellous chorus, then 
mingling together in a strain of sublime grandeur, and deliente sweetness, 
utterly indeseribable. Again Spillane sent forth his mımmans to the 
mountuins, and blew, for perhaps a minute, a variety of sonnda; the «feet 
was indeed that of * enchanting ravihment "—giving 
“ resounding graee 10 all Honven’n harmonien.” 


Te is impossible for Jangnage to convey even a remote iden of the exeeeding 
delight communicated by ihis development of a most wonderful property of 
Nature; sure we are that we ball be guiltyofno exoggeration if we say,that Ihis 
single ineident, among so many of vast attraction, will bo suflicient recompense 
to the tourist who may visit these beautiful lukes, When Spillane had 
exhausted his ability to minister to our enjoyment—ind the ılay was deelinätg. 
before we had expressed ourselvescontent—preparationsweremade for firing off 
tho canon. As soon as they were completed, the match was applied. In an 
instant every mountain for miles around us seemed instinct with ungry life, 
and replied in voices of thunder to the insignificant and miserable sound that 
had roused them from their slumbers. The imagination was exeited to 
absolute terror ; the gnames of the mountains were about to issue forth and 
punish the mortals who had dared to rouse them from their solitude ; and it was 
eusy for u moment to füney every ercok and erevice peopled with * airy thinge.” 
The sound was multiplied a thousand-fold, and witl infinite variety; at 
first it was repeuted with a terrifie growl; then a fenrful crash ; both were 
eanght up and returned by the surrounding hills; mingling together, now in 
perfect harmony, now in utter discordance; awhile those that were nearest 
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became silent, awaiting the on coming of those that were distant ; then joining 
together in one mighty sound, louder and louder ; then dropping to 1 gentle 
hull, as if the winds only created them; then breaking forth agsin into a 
combined oar that would seem to have been heard hundreds of milee away*. 
It is not only by these louder sounds the echoes of the hills are awakened ; 
the clapping of a hand will call them forth ; almost a whisper will be repented— 
für off—ensing—resuming—teasing again. The most eloquent poet of our 
age has happily uxprossed the idea we desire to convoy — 

= A solitary wolf-dng, ranging on, 

Through the bleak ooncnve, wakes this wonlrons chime, 

Of aöry voloes Iock'd in unkson,— 

—olemn and aublimo.” 

About a mile from the Engle’s Nest is the old Weir Bridge, a bridge of 
two arches, of which only one aflords a pussage for bonts, and through which 
Aare she nppc la ai oc aa  Say iogi  aay 
to the sen. The current is ex- 
eeodingly rapid, and it is nsual 
for tourists to disembark and . 
walk across the isthmus, meet- 
ing the boat on the other side, 
the passage being considered 
one of much danger to persons 
who are either easily alarmed. 
or indisposei to take the advice ee; 
of the boatmen, “plase to sit quiet." Mr, Roche, who acted as our helms- 







® 5 We ganed ac abe word, Ihe wuch, an dhe ver, wilh lterunte hope ul fur: and we expretel, wich a 
Dlessing Ampatlence, some very marvellous event. * ® = Angels from ıhe aky, or falten from te 
mountain, or O’Donozhüe fi 
(1760.) Our single Fronch I 
auon was multplied Iatoa thousand reports, wich Ahls addition ulmt wien ihe sounds weomed flat, and 
alınost expiring, Aly porivod ayuln, and hen gradually nubslded. Ts equals the most trmendous —hunder,”" 
Inlon awaken u succomdon of eehoon, rem 
she sank of Nie aimonphere,"— Windele 
nonntnins with fe, and 10 their nuributes of magnltude, and sen, and salluude, wo for a moment ad che 
power of ltening and n volca"—Inglis. = The mountains sem Wurting wilh Abe eracb—0eW Is roll, jeal 
‚upon peal, through their emgry hollows, Hill at Iegth, dyingamy in she disanen, all scan over; hark tie 
Fine again 5 atlir motntainn mic che thunder, und now I ia Jost in a low growl among he ditanı hills."— 
(Croker. = A rwaring ie heard in the bosom of Ihe opposite mountain, like a peak of thunder, or Ihe discharge 
af a tn of anillery, and this echo ie multiplied a number of tinen until #1 gradnally Anden away, like the 
art of ink hund. "—Currg’a Guide Hook. Ita sarcaly in the pomer of lanyaage to comey an 
in, of dhe extrwonslinarg ifsct af ihe ochoes under Ahin et, wbsther thny ropaat Ihe dulcst notes. of music, 
nr X Jo dianlaut pepars afa eannan.  Kachantment here apfsars 10 havo weunned har eign, and ton 
ho Tinten are Tool in amazeinent ond delight."— Heid, 
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man, was, however, anxious to tey the strength of our nerves, as well as to 
exhibit one of the Killarney lions in its wrath and power, shaking its mane- 
in angry vigour; he, therefore, gave us no warning until we were actually 
within the fierce current, We shot through it with frigheful rapidity; 
and it was evident that a very small devistion either to the right or 
the left would have fung us among the breakers, the result of which 
must inevitably have been fatal. The men, who had rested on their ons, 
were wutching us with some anxioty, and the moment we were in safety 
they woke the echoes with a loud shout, and congratulated us on our 
“ bowldness.” 

We can claim but little merit for our heroism; having been perfectly 
unoonseious of the peril we encountered until it was over. We had forgotten 
tho diensters that Mr. Weld records, and to which Derrick made reference 
half a century before him, We may, therefore, be excused for our ignorance 
of the warning conveyed in a poom entitled * The Old Weir Bridge,” by one 
‚of the poots of the district — 

“Shoot nor ıhe old Weir, for the rivar is deop, 

"The steenen iin vapid, une rocks Key are ntwep, 

The sky though unelonded, the Inndseapo though fair, 
Peust no 00 the eursont—for death may be share.“ 

When the bridge is passed, the tourist is in Toro lake, and immediately 
facing Dinis. Island—the property of Mr. Herbert: of Mucrom, who has 
gencronaly built upon it an excecdingly pretty, picturesque, and commodious 
cottage, for the gra- 
tuitous use of visitors. 
It is fürnished with 
everyrequisite for their 
entertainment; andthe 
' housc-kecper, a most 
attentive and obliging 
person, is ready. with 
her friendly greeting 
and willing service to 
those who may require 
her attendance ; a turf 
fire being always prü- 
pared for thut necessary portion ot um Irish fenst—the potatoes; and 
morcover, with arbutus skewers, to aid in produeing a luxury that may 
give u new pleasure to the most refined epicure—the salmon sliced and 
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roasted within u few minutes after he hus been a free denizen of the 
lake*. 
At Dinis Pool the current divides; one branch, turning to the right, 
enters Tore lake ; the other, turning to the left, runs between Dinis Island 
and Glenä mountain, and jeins the Lower Lake at the Bay of Glena— 
benutifal Glenh! It is said that Sir Walter Scott, standing somewhere 
near this junction of the waters of the three lakes, excluimed in a quotation 
from Ooleridge,— 
 Bonutkful exowedingly 1" 


There is, we think, nothing at Killarney, where nature is everywhere 
‚charming to absolute fuseination, to equal this surpassingly lovely spot. The 
mountain of Glenä,clothed to luxuriance with the richestevergreens, looks down 
upon a little vale endowed with the rarest natural gifts, and which the hand 
‚of taste has touched, here anıl there, without impairing its primitiye character. 
Glenä—a name that signifies “the glon of good fortune,” is the property of 
Lord Kenmare, whose accomplished and excollent lady—we heard her virtues 
very often lauded by the tongue of humble thongh powerless gratitude—has 
built a cottage- 
orne in this de- 
licious valley ; 
it is in huppy 
keeping with the 
beautiful and 
graceful scene ; 
and the walks 
and gardensthat 
surround it, are 
so formed and 
«lisposed as in no 
degree to deduct 
from its simple beauty. Here also, a pretty and convenient cottage has 
been erected for the accommodation of strangers; it is placed in one of the 
forest gladea, elose to the shore ; and is spacious enough to afford entertain- 





'* WoworonotIneky enouzhtoteoure she priao whlch a.“ verkuable Amıphluryon ” might cover foralkhougih 
Mr. Roche ick ospeein eu ıhat ar dimner ahauld nat be wirhout alman, wo nurpeot Ih wus * ah ouk.of“ 
watap”" mung days. On dhe Shannon. howeser, we were more fortunate, hasing nut, Tale, and onen part 
of ann wlmon within a quarter of an hour. We cannot my if our enjoymans arme from the principle 
Alt tho mwoetet brend in that wlch a man can ;” but eortainly wo never tated anything 10 choroughly 
delichoon. 
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ment for sereral partis®. Glena—lthough we have described it here— 
properly belongs to the Lower Lake. 

"Tre Torc, or Middle, or Mucross, Laxı t, for itis known by each of these 
names, is mare sheltered, anı less erowded with islands than the other lakox. 
The entrance into it from the upper Inke we have described ; that from the 
lower lake is either round by Dinis Island (a course seldom taken) or under 

- Brickeen Bridge, n bridge of asinglo 
arch, which conneets Brickeen Island 
with the Peninsula of Mucross, 
Upon this Peninsula is the fur Gumed 
Mucross Abbey; and the great tribu- 
tary to the lake is tie beautiful Tore 
cascnde, supplied from the * Devil's 
Punch-Bowl,” in the mountain of 
Mangerton, conveyed through a 
narrow channel, called “ the Devils 





* The otiagemimereil {0 Ihe repon and reffeshinint of ihe tmveller by land and water—has, beyund 
ven ii murpaming pietorial Tovelinons, a moral char Int hallows iin wur memry. A find sE one Im 
Kirnahe id voll u of Abe Kiniıens ho once experience from a woman, in whem Lady Kemmare has eetrunied 
Abe te of her favourite hawül, This geidenman matged (0 Toto his way om Ihe mauıntal, uhren he war 
diveovered, fünt, meäry, and il, bp one of Ale furm Iabaurers ; the worthy earortäker act us As woll know 
her Dan ad Ay won hava dene—eneeiyul iho wandurwe wit mare than humpitnlity ; and’bat force une 
ll he must bawe Imcurred u wovero fl nf time. We ran into the little ereck, and here um Ihe Ian, 
wandvwei abant ıhe fry wenns For mom tmay and) yarhere she fragrant bog» of Ihe bear, until 
warn by some Jane ben Ärupmjaf s.Killarney slower. Tu avoid- Ui we rofmate, ot Lady 
Koumare's soage, alba Ian 10 vom, bat nt he hmrf ottage of Mrs. Me Domel. Inte 
Klteben, clean, wel-furniahel room, Fe; 
all acrivelg and plewantly employed. Treo wore folding and iröning olotlion ; eleam, “ well gotup"" hat 
wohl do no diahonwur 10 a Iadg's wandrobe. A liste pretty hingen mad was marking 1 samplerz another, who. 
her twin alster war, wäh a vury solrer onuntenianen, Auhkosing che * turulng the heol nf a stocking," 
try we confens we wohl never understand. Ansithee ww kntsing don. AI war audeitg and 
dheerfülnenn; the father and his sons were abrond ut dheir busbaudry, dhe mother ap Der mahlens burg In 
Done he very ut, Insnd of loeping Jarlly he Are, win wu her hiten's fon, We were hmm 
into lo Ile parlour —godd chen nnd tablen, a Lriliant ymrrot worked In für suoach ententäich, hi Jun 
been Anlabed tn ornamen! the room; and {here wore » {ow müonal books euefully pcel, Ihnt erincel sound 
Judgwent In to seleetion. The modher of ıhle-happy family told un chat a muster aune (mico m meck 1a 
huseruct her daughters in plain oilucntlan, au aho id. not like sending them to school ; ah could tench ihem 
great deal of woman’ wurk henelf,anıl thought a motber’sayo gand over her children. We thoughtsa 10%; 
OnlyJot or modern Imagine how a alovenly, negligent, diıy family, would havo marred Ale fination of 
Glend, and ihen yienue 10 dhewmm)ree Ihe Harmony khat axiste hotweon the mars) and pietorkal Ireamty m xhe 
wene,  Tmprovemen In progremlig and it only remains for one etigugeil in Ahe work 10 he pothend am 
wie, and then such file» a his will case to Le notod as extmordinary. The weilsonlered and Indus- 
ious, though humble houschold, will he In our memöties with Ihe oxereing Jovelinens of ihe untl seene. 

4 The lake deriren Ita name from übe Il Tore, “a wild bour;'" and Muerom, "che place wild swine.” 
Dinis iv derived from Dine iako, * ihe beyinntng of Iho water‘; Brickeen from Brie-im, “the place of small 
toud,t 
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Stream," The cascade isin a chasm between the mountainsof Tore and Man- 
gerton: the Bıll is betwoon sixty and seventy feor. The path that lends to it by 
theside of therusking and brawlingourrent, 
which canducts it to the Take, has beenjudi- 
cionsly curved #0 as to concenl the full view 
until the visitor iv immediately under itz 
but the opposite hill has been beautifully 
planted—Art having been summoned to 
the aid of Nature—and the tall young 
trees are blended with the erergroen 
arbutus, the holy, and a vast variety of 
ahrubs, As we advance, the rush of 
wraters gradually breaks upon the car, und 
at a sudden turning the entaract is beheld 
inallitsglory. Itis excecdingly beautiful. 
Attimes the torrent is very grent; but not 
unfrequently the supply is so limited, that it dwindles, by comparison, into 
a merc mill-strenm ®. 

The abbey of Mucross adjoins thır pretty village of Gloghreen, and is in 
the dememme of Henry Arthur Herbert, Esq., which includes the whole of the 
peninsula, The site was chosen with the usual judgment and taste of “the 
monks of old,” who inyari- 
ably selected the plensantest 
of all pleasant places. The 
original unme was Irelough 
—and it appenrs that long 
prior to the ereetion of this, 
now ruined structure, 
ehurch existel in the same 
> spot, which ws eomsumed 
by fire in 119%, The abbey 
wos built for Franciscan 
monks, secording to Arch- 
dall, in 1440 ; but the annals 
of ihe Four Masters givu 
its dato a eontury varlier ; 





= Some yeara ago, om the occasion of a Viceroy's visit 16 ihe Inken In oder 0 give hie Brlleney 
‚unoruul ira, dhe aurrent was dammed (p for neveral houm—the barriern 16 be remnved as oom m he 
ln appoarunco. Unhappily for he glary of ühe placo, however, ome ef he equerrien rode on before, an Ihr 
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both, however, aseribe its foundation to one of the Mac Carthys, princes of 
Desmond. It wns several times repaircd, and once subsequently to the 
Reformation, as we lea from the followäng inscription, on & stone let inte 
tke north wall of the choir —— 

“Ornte p felic star Fris Thade Woleni qui hunc sau conbetn de nobo 
teparare gurabit Anno Domini millesimo sexcentesimo bigesimo sexto,” 

"The building consists of two principal parts—the convent and the church- 
The church is about one hundred feet in length and twenty-four in brendth z 
the steeple, which stands between the nave and the chancel, rests on four high 

and slender pointed arches*, "The prineipal 

‚entrance is by u handsome pointed door-way, 
Iuxurlantly overgrown with ivy; through which 
is seen the great eastern window. "The inter- 
mediate space, us indeod every part of die 
ruined edifice, is filled with tombs, the greater 
number distinguished only by a slight elevation 
from the mould around them ; but some con- 
tuining inseriptions to direct (he strunger where 
especinl honour should be paid. A Iarge 
En age modern tormb, in the centre ofthe cheir, covers 

the vault, in wliich in aneient times were interred the Mac Carthys Mort, and 





uperintendant pereeiring übe glitaring apparel ihrough be tree, Imagining that the moment was come, are 
(he sigma, and long heforo he Vicoray appoared, tho amernbled. waters had mingled wich those of Ihe Jake, 
® Dr. Sch states thatıheold hell which originally bung in. this tawor war, a fow years hefaro he wruie, 
found in tho Jako ; and the * Cork Romeuhrancen,” abııt Aha mmo perint (1780), toramda that “of the ball 
found in Kiarney Lough, the irenmferense ins big as » table hat will hell aighs people ta dineat: The 
lapper was oaten away by rustyand they are wow making It for a stecple ak Kilarmıyı” We emld not 
ancortabn what had become of I 
Tv follaveing gracefullyewritten epitaplı has been ones un Ah hanıh, af which Ihe demenidant uf Abe 
Mac Curchy Mor amd the O'Dionoghus Mor are now eo-tenants, 
= Wit more enuld Homer’ inast Ühutrious voran, 

Or pompoim Tully's saizly press rehearne, 

Than was (hi munumental stone mia 

Tn death’ em non, Mac Cnrihg More’s romalnn 1 

Hosen, rede, heacı Ihe m a vortain ft 

Tlnt wait on man sparen oc ihe gu great; 

And while die venerablo marbleculle 

Thy patriot tear, perhapn, chat trckling falle; 

And bidechy thoughts 10 other days return, 

‚And wirh a qark of Krin'e glory burn; 

Wille 10 her fane most gratafl sibute Now, 

Oh! ere yon tum, one warmer drup bostow! 

IF Kris hlefk deverve ihy generoun vor, 

He of dheir worth, O’Donoghue Hier here.” 
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more recently the O'Donoghue Mor of the Glens, whose descendants were 
buried here so lute as the year 1838. Close 
to this tomb, but on a level with the enrth, 
is the wlab which formerly eoverod the vault. 
It is without inscription, but bears the arms 
of the Earl of Claneare*. The convent as 
well as the'church is in very tolerable. preser- 
vation; and Mr. Herbert has taken especial care, 
as für as he can, to baulk the consumer, Time, 
of the remnants of his glorious feast, He has 
repnired the foundations in some parts and the 
parapets in others, and so judiciously that the eye 
is never annoyed by the intrusion of the new 
among the old; the ivy furnishing him with a 
ready means for hiding the unhallowed brick and 
mortar from the sight. In his “ caretaker,” 100 
ho has a valnable auxiliary ; and a watch is set, 
first to discover tokens of decay, tlien to prevent 
their spread, and then to twist and twine the 
young shoots of the aged trees over und uround them. 

‚The dormitories, the kitchen, the refectory, the cellars, the infirmary, and 
‚other chambers, are still in u state of comparatiye preservation; the upper 
rooms are unroofed; and the conrse grass grows abundantly among them. 
The great fire-place of the refectory is eurious und interesting—aflording 
evideneo that the good monks were not forgetful of the duty they owed 
themselves, er of the bond they had entered into, to act upon the udvice 





























= A tr ofeountry Ayingelong ho bank of tin Tan I ll aitinguinheiles Mae Carthy More’ evuntry, 
und is ao marked on Ihe map. Here it i and was Ihe Ancient emile of ıhe ahlafalnn of ho nopt; but their 
Ianda probably extended fram the lake to the oscan. The Mac Carihy More wıs Ihe represenlatire of the 
nclent kinge of Munster ; and oonüinued far centurlen the ınaat powerful peinee of Desmmd. The caıla 
af“ Yalica, otherwias Cisloan na Cariha,” according ta Mr. Windele, “ ntood a naked ruin’" so late as 1897, 
hen {6 was dreiroyel I ihe night hy an ascrwal rudjohter, and ia materials reinoved for Ihe repair of Aho 
djvining bike, nl gie al Ämlignntion af khe we pwafle af uhe district, “The Mas Cartliy More war 
Ab eher braneh of ihe Mac Curtlys Tas af Muskerrg (shcum wo have alswdy mentioned). In 1565, Donald, 
Me Corihy More was erented, by Queen Klimbwih, Karl of Clanare al Viren Valentin. le haughty 
followern, howerer, dapised his new Hille, and lighied ibeir chieflin, who ud. eninleenuns in acc I ak. 
the hands of tho Samenach; and It wan speedily In she. The power and Iuflvence of the Mas Carthy More 
way be etlmated by ıhe ertent of hir foudal sorerelgnty. Beniden the payment uf tilutes and ather 
wanelonn, at his summans, ıhe O’Donoglius of Rom, dh O'Doneghus of Gleuflerk, Mar Dunsugh uf 
Dabaltom, O'Keift of Dromlariio, Mas Awley of Clanavly, O’Callayhan af Clounmeone, O'Bullivan Mate, 
Sullivan Tiere, Mue Gillaeuldy, and others, were bound 5 nsten him In che feld, and furmlah aaty horse 
and Aftsen hunde foot. 
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of St. Paul, and be “given to hospitality.” This reoess ia pointed out as 
tho bed of John 
Drake — a pil- 
grim who about 
a century age 
took up his abode 
in the Abbey, 
and continued its 
inmate during a 
al BL period of several 
AM, ? A years. As will 
n N be supposed, his 

0 a singular choice 
of residence has 
given rise to 
abundant stories, and the mention of his name to any of the guides or 
bontmen will at once produce a volume of the murvellous. We gathered 
from a score of relators the facts we have here put together. When the 
man made his dwelling in this lonely and awful placc—the compunion of 
the dead, living among the frightful and half-decayed relics of mortality—it 
is suid, his hands were small and delicate, his air and manner tranquil and 
dignified, and his * tongue” was not ofthe south. He appeared to be under 
forty ycars of age, and made no effort to gain a reputation for sanctity. "The 
belief among the pensantry is, that he had committed some crime which, in 
accordance with their creed, demanded desperate atonement, and that his 
penance was to be made within the holy yet haunted walls of Mueros Abbey 
—it is certain that he braved the weather-changes of either seven or oleven. 
years—withont any shelter, but what the chimney afforded— without any 
covering, but his ordinary elothes, and a single blanket, bestowed by the 
charity of some gentle-hearted dweller in the village : he nerer asked alma, 
nor would receive more at a time than a single penny; he never ate in any 
Awelling but his own, if’so it might be enlled ; and yet he had enough to pay 
for his potatoes and fish at all times, and to bestow a halfpenny and his 
prayers on those who scemed more miserable than himself. He was seldem, 
if ever, seen at chapel, though he prayed daily at particular spots in the 
abbey-yard, devoting the remainder of his day to the cultivation of his garden, 
We güthered a bough from u currant-bush, still fresh and vigorous, that had 
beon planted by the poor penitent, “ who came,” ns the guide mid, * aa 
suddenly amongst them as a Hash of lightning.” It was reported and believod 
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that this Jonely man had frequent and personal contests with the author of all 
evil, that he was doomed to wrestle with him in the fesh, and that it was only 
by prayer and füsting he was able to overeome. We never met with one 
‚of the inhabitants who had cournge enough to venture within the holy 
‚precinets of Mucross after nightfull ; but some hardy fellows had been near the 
walls, and reported that they heard bitter groans, loud and angry words, and 
sounds as if of men engaged in mortal combat. If John Drake was missed from 
the village for any length of time, some of the pensants would ascend to his 
bed—the old chimney, which, when we saw it, was garnished by an enormous 
tree af ivy, that: elasps the wall in its gigantie arms, —and there they would 
find kim, worn, and sad, and weary, This, however, occurred but seldom— 
he was always gentle and patient, and frequently cheerful—kind to children, 
who curtsied when he passed. Once a woman of the village, inheriting 
her sex’s curiosity, asked him if he had ever seen “ any thing” in the 
rains, * Nothing,” he replied ; “ notling worse than myself.” Whatever the 
cause of his seclusion—whatever he endured, he kept to himself: he neither 
found fault with others, nor interfered with them in uny way. Once un old 
man on the verge of the grave demanded his prayers: * God help yotı,my 
poor man,” he said; “and God will help you: but as for me, all the prayers 
T can say from sunrise to sunset are not suflicient for myself." It is almost 
needless to add, that he partook of no pastime; observing, that “those who 
were harmless had a right to be happy,” und those who were not would try 
to besoin vain. He excited so strong a sympathy in the minds of his kind« 
hearted neighbours, that it was no uncommon thing when the young girls snid 
their usual prayers for the repose of their parents’ souls beside their graves, to 
tell over an extra rosary for the sins of poor John Drake.” John never 
talked of the past or the future, und the peasantry imagined he would leave 
his bones amongst them. Such, however, was not the case. One day (it 
was in spring) he was nowhere seen; another, and another passed; and 
at last they sought him in his usual place. He was gone; the straw of 
his bed was damp, his stufl und wallet had vanished ; the wren, the sparrow, and 
the robin peered from the nests he had protected, and twittered their anxiety 
for his return; the humble fruit-trees he had cured for were full of blosom, 
and the roses venturing forth their tender buds earlier than usual—but John 
Drake was gone. In a retired neighbourhood small events produce great 
sensations: the reports as to his sudden disappearance where he had residedso 
long were numerous; some declared ‘he had been spirited away ;” others, 
that # he drownded himself in the lake;” again, that‘ he had been seen crossing 
the Flesk-bridge.” In short, the reports were as varied as numerous, until 
the summer, with its influx of visitors, erented new themes, and John Drake’s 
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name might have been forgotten, but that it added a new foature of interest to 
the beautiful abbey of Mucroas, Whether the continustion of the mystery be 
romance or not, we cannot say ; but they tell how, about ten yeurs after Joh 
Drake’ disappearance, a lady,“ a furriner, by her tongue,” arrivedat Killarney, 
where she remained for many wecks ; how she inquired about the pilgrim z 
how, day by day, she used to ascend to the solitary garden, and werp flood of 
teurs over his couch ; then pray where he had prayed, and distribute abundant 
alms to all who had been kind to him. She would answer no questions; and 
the two servunts who attended upon her could not speak English, Aftermuch 
prayer and penance, she departed as she came, n lonely, unknown Indy; and 
Jolin Drake was heard of—no more. 

"The cloister, which consists of twenty-two arches, ten of them semieirenlar 
and twelve pointed, is the best preserved portion of the abbey. In the centre 
grows a magnificent yew-tree, which covers, as a roof, the whole aren; its 
circumference is thirteen feet, and its height in proportion. It is more than 
probable that the tree in cocval with the abbey; that it was planted by the 
hands of the monks who built the sacred edifice centuries ago: Ihe yew, it 
is known, lives to a prodigious age; and in England, there are many of a 
date considerably earlier than that which may be sufely ussigned to thin®. 

Although for a very long period the monks must have lived and died in 
tie abbey of Mucross, posterity has been puzzled to find out the places 
where thoy are interred. Time has mingled their remains with those of the 
tens of thousands of nameless men who have here found their homes ; but 
the pensantry still point 
out an ancient, singular, 
and rudely-constructed 
vanlt on the outside of‘ 
the church, and immedi- 
ately under the eust win- 
dow, where the bones of 
the holy fathers have be- 
come dust. Until within 
the last three or four 
years, the abbey of Mu- 
eross and the adjacent 
‚ehurchyard were kept in a very revolting state. It is the custom of the Irish 
to inter the dead within a few feet, sometimes within a few inches, of the 





* Tele believe uhat any person daring to pluck a branch, or In any way sttempiing to injure thlatrog, will 
mot be alive on dlmi Any twelvementh. Ta such an extent has dhis wonvietin taken a im he wehghhans 
von an wo dhanlıt our attendant won hase fnintril on meing une of us plück a small twig Anm Ihe year, 
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surface; and as the ground becomes erowded, it is often necessary to remove 
the remains of one inmate before room can be found for another. The comse- 
‚quence is, that all the old abbeys and churches are filled with decayed coflin 
planks, and sculls and bones, senttered without the remotest carc to decency, 
and absolutely disgusting to the spectator*. 'Thisreproach has been entirely 
removed from Mucross by the care of Mr. Herbert, and now there is no dis- 
ngreeable object to intrude upon the sight. 

A visit to Mucross Abbey may naturally suggest some account of the 
funeral ceremonies of the Irish, which are peculiar, remarkable, and 
interesting, 

The most anxious thoughts of the Irish pensant through hfe revert to his 
death ; and he will endure the extreme of poverty in order that he may serape 
together the means of obtaining “a fine wake” and a “ decent funeral.” He 
will, indeed, hoardfor this purpose, though he will economize for no other zand 
it is by no means rare to find among a family clothed with rags, and living in 
entire. wretchedness, a few untouched gurments laid wide for the day of 
burialt. Iris not for himself only that he cares; his continual and engrossing 
desire is, that his friends may enjoy “full und plenty” at his wake; and 
however miserable his circumstances, “the neighbours” are sure to have a 
merry meeting andan abundant treut after he is dend$. His first care is, ns his 
end approaches, to obtain the consolations of his religion; his next, to arrange 
the order of the coming fest. To “ die without the priest” is regarded as an 
awful calamity. We have more than once heard a Aying man exclaim in 
Piteous aeconts, mingled with zoans—* Oh, for the Lord’s sake, keop the life in 


® Sir Richard Colt Hosre and Sir Jolm Carr (whose travels in Irelınd were published. about he year 
1816 or 1917) bot complein of di evil in Ihe sromgent tern. The later myn, “Bo Jonded with contagion 
dh air In (hi ot, Ah every principle 07 humanity imperiounly call» upon the indulgent owner to exercise 
hie rght ofloning IE up a0 a place ofsepulture In future. I warn evory one who vialts Killarney, an he 
aluen his Iif6, no: io onter ihlnabbey.  Contrast ronders doubly horribe dhe ghasly eantemplation of human 
Abmılation, talnting the surrounding alr with pestilonee, in a qpot which nature has enriched with a profunloo 
s£comantin beauty," Mr, Harbor, hawser, knew the Irish batter than di the knlpht. To haro = el Ihe 
blay an einen of wrpultur," would have beru impomihle, Their attachment in a plane af family rl in 
otoriaun; 16 Jay dheir bones aman their own propley” being ühe hapı hat einge dr most Armaly 
dbrough fe, Te ia atıgular contruletion Xhat dhey manfent, wotwiihstanding, auch otter Jmlifferenoe tn ie 
decenden of the grare-yard. Mr. Horbort adopted Ihe wiser nume of digsing a Jarpe pit, and eonveylu Into 
ix do rollen of mortlity that wure formerly scattered about ho church. Mr. Roche, ho nwisted at che 
nemoral, Informed vn that dhe procoen occupled four men during vo weeks ; between aoven and eight hundrod 
‚ourtJowla having been taken away. 

# Only a month age, wo gar apoer woran, an inmate of our par workhonse, a few ahllings, On 
king her soom afterwurds what she hm done with bar money, she mil ho had purchased wich it a oe 
alico under gurswent, be kept for her shroud, that she might de bared derantiy, 

2 The wake-fenst of the present day, however, Inconfined 10 Ihe ne of tabacen and anuf; In some ansen, 
indecd, punch is distributed; more raroly still tem and coffee, The practice, Art perlnpe prompted by 
enpialitg, war carried tanjurious, and often rulnaus, oxcom. 
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me till the priest comes !”" In every serious case of illness the priost ie eullexl 
in without delay, and it is a duty which he never omits ; the most urgent 
business, the most seductive pleasure, the severest weather, the most painful 
lness, will füil in tempting him to nogleet the most solemn and imperative ofall 
his obligatiens—the preparing a member of his Hock to‘ meet his Orentor. 
When the Roman Catholic sacrament of extreme unction has been adminis- 
tered, death has lost its terrors—the sufferer usually dies with calmness, and 
even cheerfulness: He has still, however, some of the anxietics of enrth ; and, 
unhappily, they are less given to the future destinies of his family, than to the 
ceremonies and preparations for his approaching wake. 

The formalities commence almost immediately after life has comsed*. The 
corpse is at once Inid out, and the wake begins: the priest having been 
first summoned to say mass for the repose of the departed soul, which hie 
‚generally docs in the apartment in which the body reposes! Itis regarded 
by the friends of the decensed as a sacred duty to watch by the corpse until 
Inid in the grave; and only less sacred is the duty of attending it thither-. 

The eeremonies differ somewhat in various districts, but only iu a fow 
‚minor and unimportant particular. The body, decently laid ont on a table 
or bed, is covered with white linen, and, not unfrequently, adorned with black 
ribbons, if an adult ; white, if the party bo unmarried ; and Howers, if.a childt- 
Close by it, or upon it, are plates of tobacco und enufl'; around it are Bghted 
eandles. Usually a quantity of salt is Iaid upon it also. The women of tie 
household range themselves at either side, and the keen (caoine $) at once 


= Indeed, vomerlmen, ihnterent in antichputed by Ihe aserobling of (ende andeihboum Me, Walketeld 
wenuions the following elrcumstance, which occurred 10 him at a eotnge where he culled 10 Ioqulne after a psor 
‚man who was I of conmmption, bot who, having a g00d eonstlautfon, veemed likoly 10 Iive for some time. *E 
found,” says he, “the kitchen full of men anf wuinen, all dremed in their Sunday elothen ; I, therefore, anhand 
me ofther what are Ihey ging todo, no ihe answer war, * Wa ar waiting for sbe wie." 1 Inga who | 
wasdench, *No une; but ih man win isall bukılend, und we ano chatting bit that wo may hclp ihe wir 
{0 I kim when the bresth goes out of hin Way’ " 

7 There is among the peamnry religious under alle "The Order ofähe Virgin,” che merabers of which, 
mode aoıl fenlo, are always burid in brown habit, ho dutin ofahin ander are 10 may dnlly vertan ahled 
prayern. The armen is alwayn propared long before death, 

7 Salt han been conalderedl by all nationn an an embletn of frieilship } nnd I wos anchonily offered to 
Füentn at am entertainment an a pledge of welcame. In Rzypt, and ihe neizhbourin idolatrouseountrien alt, 
when atrewed about, war emblematie of calamity and desolation. Hence the popular mpernition reapeeing 
ping the alt," The Persian Berhanl Kasten, aited by Walt, axplahns the phrase, * a have malt upoa he, 
fer,” a0 a metapihor exprrmsive ofenufüring enlamitg upon calanıliy, and tarment upon torment, 

# The Teak words Cain" a ** Coiniho " cannot el Im mund scnting any mode if writing 
hen in Englih. The best iden st can be given of U prunneintin in in any Ahat Ah wor Tas m um 
between that of ho Eoglich words * Keen” and * Quocm.” Tho word war aneinutly wikten Cine (TÜRE), 
and was almilar vo ıho Hebrew map, 1.0. Lamentation,—Inmautatio planeton, ploratun. Vie 2 Kam 17 
To onter, with any degee af minutenem, Into ıhe antlqulty of Ihe Keen, and. the arguments In muppart of, 
it Kastern origin and harter, wonhd be Inpomibio within sranonable Hmits. = The eutom;'" olmermes 
(be Rev. G, N, Weight, "of poring fort a Jost vraln of Janoptatlom at the funerals of then frende amd 
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commences, They rise with one accord, and, moving their bodies with 
a slow motion to and fro, their arms apart, they continue to keep up a 
heart-rending ery. This cry is interrupted for a while to give the dan cavinthe 
(the leading keener), an opportunity of commencing. At the close of every 


h 





stanza of the dirge, the cry is repcated, to fill up, asit were, the pause, and then 
&toppod; the woman then again proceeds with the dirge, and so on to the close. 


relativen, uhough now probably peeuliar to Ireland, in of very ancient Ante, and can be traced back 1o henthen. 
origin with tolerablocertainty. An für as iho analopy of langunges will provo, there is very singular tentimony 
40 thin point; the Ilehrew je Huluud the Greok, Dlolusö; the Latin, Tluloy und the Trich Mulluloo. 

ie thon of heathenlah origin, It may De mupposed. to arlıe from despair, but. I otherwiis, from hope. 
That It 1 mot a fortultous colneklonee of torma, but alas a aimilaniy of custom to which these mılxed moden 
are applisahls, may euily bo prove, We find in the auered Beriptuncs many pamages proving the rzistence of 
Ahle praailoe among those who used (ho Hedrew tonguo— "Call for (ho maumerm’ As, Man gooch 10 his 
dog home, and she mourners go abont he sr” A, Ita existene amungst perwwnn spauking Ihe Greek 
vangue is prowed from the last book of Homer, where femalos are inwrdueedl mourning ovar Tlactor’s end 
body» Tri not allgped hat iho Grechs Introduced the name or Ihe custom. br dhnt Ihe Circke were in Trclond. 
Aiglt perhapn be pruved from ihe Greek ehurch at Trim, in the eounty of Menth, und al rum the life of 
5%. Virgiun, Bihep. of Saltsburg, where mention iv made of Binkop Dobin, 
At, Virliun out of Ireland. _Amongst the Homan there wero women called Prafica, 
matio, and Virgl mpeaking ot Dido'a funeral myı, *Faminen ululatu tecta fremunt’ = The anslogy 
between Aho Ioman and Iriıh fünerl ceremany hofare Ihe government of Ihe Deccinrir, was amazingly 
mfiking. Tin Koonaglurs or Kerner (fu so Ihe Prafieı mulioren ae alle hy the Lrih) arein the habt 
0 being ihr heran, ten ie hair, au wringing Iheir hanıla. Now we And Ihe follawing law relative 
4 Roman funerals, among thore of the tmelvo tublo»—Mulicr ne Faciem carpite"—"* Mulieren genas ne 
erdunia” The antiquity of Ibis custom fe ihusentablished beyond loubl. and securen für iho Trisb penmantey 
ie sanccion of age for a practice which a stranger might otherwise eantemplate with harror.’® 
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The only interruption which this manner of condueting a wake suffers, ia from 
the entrance of some relative of the deceased, who, living remote, or rom some 
‚other cause, may not have been in at the commencement. In this case, the Bun 
‚caointhe ceuses, all the women rise and begin the ery, which is continued until 
the new-comer has cried enough. During the pauses of the women’s walling, 
the men, seuted in groups by the firc,or in the corners of the room, are 
indulging in jokes, exchanging repartees, and hantering each other, some 
ubout their sweethearts, and some about their wives, or talking over the affairs 
of the day—prices und politics, priests and parsons, the all-engrosing sub- 
jects of Irish conversation. 

A very accurate idea of an Irish wake may be gathered from a verse of a 
rude song, with the singular title of“ O"Reilly’s Frolics,” beginning—“ When 
Death at the bowlster approaches to summon me." We purchased it from a 
ballad-vendor in Limerick, who was buwling it Ihrough'the streets in the voice 
‚of a stentor >— 

= When any wong il be Jah am a le along übe vonum, 
With a white aheot 00 ie down Do any Les, 

My Inwfl wife by une, and ahe exyiog most bitterly, 
And sy deu loving ehildrun making dheir ons ! 

To night of my wake long sleamers of tobuccs, 

Cut on a plate, on ıny narel for fashion'w aakı, 

Mould oandien In vown, like tarchon, wntohlug mo, 

And 1 oold In my eoffu by the dawn of day.” 


It is neodless to observe that the merriment is in ill keeping with the 
solemnity of the death chamber, and that very disgraceful scenes. are, or 
rather were, of frequent occurrence; the whiskey being always abundant, and 
tie men and women nothing loath to partake of it to intoxication.* 


® Tin Kngllah gentlemon, one an oflcer, visting Killarıny a few yearsago, were msonelingly ansiemnın 
be present ta wake; and as ihr atay warte be very Lie, dhey Id sonne fan Hat ke army ns met 
Yikely to bo gratifind. The verwen who drose han, overbewing their eumvermtlon, m onee runowed all drend 
m de suhjet, hy Information that =  dacamt buy, & eounin of his, ii smllenly (hat very morning 3 and sure 
Te want Ve wrahel ihat wäh; any u hie penple iv far up he mountain, woukl be Wunblesome u being. 
Hi inte he Iswn.” To oblige Uheir honours, however, the thlng won to be dans. Of.coume he new won 
food by a Tiberal douien; nnd a prouihe of wllskey enough (0 mnke the party merry. Evening eumei, 
und with it dbe (wo genidemen. Tho body of“iny poor couain” waslald out in properniyla; the empty bat 
woro Allod by contribatlone from the strangers; and an ample mupply of pipos and tobaene wax als procumak, 
The evoning commenced ; one vlaktor after another dropt in; sone espresing khelr stonlahmenk au Aero 
a6 Anding + Jah ont ”” he hourty yorıny man thoy walkeı and talkedl with yesterday The air war 
procceding esptwlly ; (be Enplishmen usking questions, and paming comments upon Ihe novel and ningular. 
scene until after zome rcmarik moro than ordinarily dierons, the mouth of the corpse was obiervel ta har 
a mdden twings. One of die strungors note the fhet, and, starting up, exchatied, "* By döre, tho mac In 
alive!” and at the aame moment Ihrust a li’hirehgar aulnat hie check. The dend man Instantly atarted up, 
mnseelsthen and all, de a runh 60 he dour, Fortunatehy plungel through it, and tan alor the road, purmud 
(ip übe exasperaei of, Tle den mutran Ihe Irina ihere mighk haso bean a wake In sarmaat, Ti 
mwoiless 10 a uhak he vurmnan and hi riemde npeelily vanishe. 








— 
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The keener is usually paid for her services—the charge varying Irom 
crown to a pound, according to the eircumstances of the emplayer, They— 

live upon the dend, 


By lotting out thelr permon hıy dbe honr 
‚To mimio sorrow when the heart's mat nad,” 


It often happens, however, that the family has some friend or relation, rich in 
the gift of poctry ; and who will for love of her kin give tho unbought eulogy 
to the memory of the deceased, ‘The Irish language, bold, forcible, and com- 
prehensive, full of the most striking epithets and idiomatic benutics, is peculinrly 
adapted for either praise or satirc—its blessings are singularly touching and 
expressive, and its curses wonderfully strong, bitter, and biting. "The rapidity 
and ease with which both are uttered, and the epigrammatic force cf each 
concluding stanza of the keen, generally bring tears to the eyes of the most 
indifferent spectator, or produce a state of terribleexcitement. "The dramatic 
effect of the scene is very powerful: the durkness of the death-chamber, 
illumined only by candles that glare upon the eorpse, the manner of repetition 
or acknowledgement that runs round when the kvener gives out a sentence, 
the deep, yet suppressed sobs of the nearer relatives, and the stormy, uncon- 
trollable cry of the widow or berenved husband when allusion is made to the 
domestic virtucs of the decensed—all heighten the effect of the keen ; but in 
the open air, winding round some mountain pass, when a priest, or person 
‚greatly beloved and respected, is enrried to the grave, nnd the keen, swelled 
by a thousand voices, is borne upon the mountain echoes—it is then absolutely 
magmificent, * 
‚The following affords an idea of the air to which it is usunlly chaunted. 














This keen is very ancient, and there is a tradition that its origin is super- 


= Sir. Deanfort, in a communkcatkon to ihe Moyal Iriah Academy, remarka, ihat * the moden of Jamenta- 
an, and the enpreanlans afgrief y sounda, geaturca, and carsınanien, ndmlt ofan almost nfinte variety: Ba 


ar anihıne are somemen %o most pwiple, Ahey haro vory liitle 1a attract attentkun ; but where they comstitute 


par of ardonal ebureeer, hey dhen Deconanabjeci af wo Incurious speculaun, "The Arab," eontiauen ihat 
genilomen, “ Ivo been always mimarkalıle fir {hei funeral 
Ay alınost every keller ho Fin Ih ;"” and he ml, 
more natural 1 (hem that any other nation ; and at long Ihe Ir. cry becnne pmoverhial.” 
wo os 
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natural, us it is enid to have been first sung by u chorus of invisible spirits im 
the air over the gruvo of one of the early kings of Ireland. "The keemer 
having finished a stanza of the keen, sets up the waıl (indicated in the music 
by the semibreee nt the conclusion) in which all the mourners join. Then a 
momentary silence ensues, when the keener commences again, and so 
on—each stanza ending in the wail. Ihe keen usually eonsists in an address 
16 the corpe, asking him “ Why did he die? &c., or a description of his person, 
qualifications, riches, &c.," it is altogether extemporancaus ; and it is sometimes 
astonishing to observe with what facility the keener will put the verses 
together, and shape her poctical images to the case of the person before her ® 
This, of course, can only appear strongly to a person aequainted with the 
language, as any merit which these compositions possess is much obscured 
in a translation. 

The lamentation is not always confined to the keener ; any one present who 
has * the gift” of poetry may put in his or her vorse: and this sometimes 
‚oecurs, Thus the night wonrs away in alternations of lamentation and silence, 
the arrival of each new friend or relative of the decemsed being, as alrendy 
observed, the signal for renewing Ihe keen. But we have witnessed ühe 
arrivals of persons who, instend of going over and sitting down by the corpse 
(which indiented an Intention to join in Uw koen), fell on their kueos 
immediately on entering, and oflered up a silent prayer for the repose of the 
departed soul. The intervals in the keen are not, however, always sllent— 
thoy are often Alled up by “small plays” on the part of the young, and on the 
part of the aged, or more serious, by tales of füirie and phantwie ; nor is it 
uncommon to haye the conversation varied by an argument on religion, for 
even in the most remote parts so large un ussemblage is seldom without a 
few straggling protestants. 

The keener is almost invariably an uged woman; or if she be com- 
‚paratively young, the habits of’ her life make her look old. We remember one, 
whom the artist has pietured from our description; we can never forget a 
scone in which she played n conspieuous part. A young man had been shot 
by the police as he was resisting a warrant for his arrest. He was of“ decent 
people,” and had a “ fine wake.” "The woman, when we entered the apartment, 
was sitting on a low stool by the side of the corpse. Her long black uneombed 
locks were hanging nbout her shouldera; her eyes wore the deep set groys 
peculiar to the country, and which are capable of every expression, from. the 

= Ti filliy of producing rhymen In Ira arfe from dl, ihat woga] rıyıen are aufichnt for post, 


Providii Uno elolag vowe Ya (he san, like vonsonant arı unneomary—conkrurp to he Je of une Im 
other tonguen, 
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bitterest hatred and the divest revenge to the softest and warmest afloction. 
Her large blue 
‚clouk was con- 
fined at her 


thront; but not 
so closely ax to 
conceal the out- 
lineofherfigure, 
thin and guunt, 
but exeseding- 
1y lithesome. — 
Whenshearose, 
as if by sudden 
inspiration, first 
holding out her 
hands over the 
body, and then 
tossing them 
wildiy above 
her head, she 
eontinued her 
‚chaunt in a low 
monotonous tone, occasionally breakiug into u style eurnest und animated ; 
and using every variety of attitude to give emphnais to her words, and 
enforce her description of the virtues und good qualities of the decensed. 
“Swift and sure was his foot,” ahe said, “on hill and valley: His shadow 
struck terror to his focs ; he could look the sun in the face like an cagle ; the 
whirl of his wenpon through the air was fast and terrible as the lightning. 
There had been full and plenty in his füther’s house, und the trayeller never 
left it empty ; but the tyrants had taken all except his heart's blood—and that 
they took at last. The girls ofthe mountain may ery by the running streums, 
und weep for the flower of the eountry—but he would return no more. He 
was the last of his father’s house ; but his people were many both on hill and 
valley; and they would revenge his death!” "Then, kneeling, she elenched 
her hands together, and cursed bitter curses against whoever had aimed the 
fatal bullet—eurses which illastrate but too forcibly the fervour of Irish hatred, , 
“ May the light fade from your eyes, so that you may never see what you love! 
May the grass grow at your door! May you fade into nothing like snow in 
summer ! May your own blood rise against ye, and the sweetest drink yo take 








m 


be the bittherest cupofsorrow! May yo die without bencfit of priest or elurgy "" 
'To ench of her curses there was a deep “ Amen,” which the ban caointhe 
paused to hear, and then resumed her maledictions. Akin to this is another 
kcen, of which we have been fayoured with a translation >—A keen, by a poor 
widow on her two sons, execnted for trenson on the testimony of a perjured 
informer, whose name it appvars was Hugh: translated as literally as the 
idiom of the English langunge will permit. 


‚Then ahook ühe eourt to te fuundation, 





That the bolt fell mot un Hugh, 


= Bril bafal duo grad jury, and Ihe jülge 
Eril bofal übe twelvo wo Lid yon 
Tai ik ae Par om, 
To soo Ihe blooın of youth Ihere, 
‚And givo arms to cach upon his ahouldern, 
‚And vond yon bayond tho waters far away j 
For avon ıhon your mothor would hope for yo 
©, that she was not yonz Judge or your Jury ! 
She would spend days twonty and one 
Wirhout or food, or drink, 
That sho might navo her boys,” 


‚The following is brief, but contains a volume of Irish history. A female 
member of the Mc Cartlıy More family dying in indigence, was carriod to the 
gravo on the shouldere of peasants ; her cofin supported by polen An old 
woran named Mary Biordan, colebrated in the south for her caoines, weing. 
her thus borne to her last home, pronounced the following lamentation ; 


0 mo sur ıhu as mo runenl, | #0 my love, my heart'e love, 
Agaall na jruncl, | Toy kin of prince, 

As na Carhach eooltmui, The yallow-nired Me Curihys— 
A mond na ding a uun div, Of those who went not into exile, 
An nar vang a dhruliv, Or were not drowned in ho waren, 
Don elan do rug eunthis, The children whom a countem bare, 
D’laria Muinerl, To ıhe Earl of Munkerry, 

‚Ad vroh er da in, Carried on two poor mtichn 
Tri do dulv." Whroaghout thine ww tarrltury." 
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Another eoine of thia woman’s has been preserved; she was known by 
the name of Maura Vaan—“ White Mary”—this being a distinetive title of 
her kindred, perhaps from the colour of theirhair. An indigent stranger, an 
itinerant vender of small wares, died at a farmstend. The neighbours attended 
his poor wake ; and among them was this woman, In the eourso of the night 
some one said, “It is a pity to let him Iie there like a cow or a horse; get up, 
Mary, and say something over him.” “What can I say?" she answered; *T 
know nothing about him,” She was prevailed upon; and thus began :— 

* Approach me, women 

It you grievo not for hin who len here, 

You have yournelvon lost many friend” 
In this manner she continucd to appeal to their private feclings and sorrows 
—reminding one of the loss of a husband, another of a lover, another of a 
futher; and worked upon their feelings to such a degree, that every woman 
present was soon in tears, and all of them rose with one accord, and over the 
corpse of the unknown indulged each her own private grief. 

Besides caoines, extempore compositions over the dead, thirrios, or written 
elegier, deservo mention. They are camposed almost exelusively by men, asthe 
caoines are by women. Many of them are of no mean pretensions as efforts 
of genius. Specimens are to be found in manuscript in the house of every 
peasant who cultivates the language of his country. They differ from the 
keens in little more than that they are written with more regard to metro, 
The measure, in English called Aeroie, isthe most common, and suits them best, 

We might greatly extend this portion of our enquiries; but, however 
interesting to some, we should do s0 at the risk of being tedious in the opinion. 
‚of a large portion of our readers. The following, however, we ınust be per- 
mitted to transcribe ; it is a translation from the original Irish by Mr. Callanan, 
the poet, whose lines on Gougane Barra we have already quoted. It is suid 
to be the composition of " a fosterer " of Morty Oge O'Sullivan, the chieftain 
‚of Berehaven, who was shot in attempting to resist the service ofa warrant for 
hie arrest under a charge of murdering a gentleman, his near neighbour. His 
body was conveyeil to Cork lashed to the stern of a king"s cutter, and towed 
through the ocean. His head was snbsequently exposed on the gaol of that 
eity. He was, it is suid, betrayed by one of his own followers, 


“The sun on Kvara 10 longer ahines brightly 5 
The yoleo of her music no longer is sprighily 
No moro 10 ber maidens dio iglt dance is dear, 
Sinee dhe dent of our darling, O’Sullivan Bear, 





" Seuily, chou falsu one ! you bamely 


Btrnyed hm 

1a Mary Bez sn, ea yo ak EB LEE 
No fod chos, bo old hen, you ha all cold delight then, 

You Joft lim, you vold hm < may Heaven ruyuite then! 


"Soully, may all kinds of evil nttend ühee 1 

On thy dark road of life, may no kind one befriend lee ! 

May fwrers long burn Ihee, and agues long freene ihoe 1 

May the strong hanıl of (od in hin rod anger seise Ihen ! 
"Hd ho died oalmly, & would not deplore him, 

Or if he wild nero of dhe nea-war eloved ’er him ı 

Pot with ropes round his white Ilmba, &hrvugh ocean 10 til Win, 
Like a fi after alaugbter, —"ts Iherefore 1 wail him, 


"* Long may the surse of hin pooplo pursuo ihcm + 
Soull, hat sold lm, and nor that alow lm ! 

One glimpao of Hoavon’s light, may they soo never ! 
May il Iarıh-stono of holl bo their bast bed for vver ! 


“In ıhe bolo which the vilo hand of noldlers hd mai dee, 
Unhonoured, unsıroudod, and honda dhoy Iaid uheo ; 

No igh 10 regnet thoo, no oyo 10 rain o'ar ihea: 

No dirgo 10 lamant theoy no friend to duploro too. 


“Dear hend of my darling! how gory and pale 

These nged eyes voo Ahos, high npiked on their gaol ! 
"Thy oheck Io the summer sun ue'or ahall grow warm ; 
Nor hat «yo o'ar catch light, but he Hal of tho nların. 


"A suree, blossed como, is on thy green water, 

From che havan of Covk to Tvura of elanghter | 

Since hy billows wore dyad wich the red wounds of fear, 
Of Muiertach Oge, our O'Sulivan Baar." 


The wake usually lasts two days; sometimes it is extended to tlires, and 
occasionally to four. Where the survivors are " poor and proud,” however, 
the body is consigmed to earth within twenty-four hours after death; for 
it ix obvious that the expenditure is too great to allow of its continuance longer 
than is absolutely necessary. When the corpse is abont to be taken out, 
the wail becomes most violent ; but as then nature is most predominant, it is 
less musical. Before the coflin is nailed down, cach of the relatives and friends 
kisses the corpse, then the coflin is brought out and placed on chairs before 
the door ; and in some distriets, the candles (which from the first were kept 
constantly lighted) are brought out also, and placed on other chairs in the 
same relative position they occupied within, and they are not taken away until 
the coflin is vettled in the hearse, and the procession beginning to move. 

The funerals are invariably attended by a numerous concourse ; some from 
aflection to the decensed ; otlıers, as a tribute of respect to a neighbour; and 
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‘a large proportion, beenuse time is of «mall value, and a day unemployed is 
not looked upon in the light of money lost, No invitations aro over issued, 
Among the upper clusses, females seldom accompany the mourners to the 
grave ; but among the peusantry the women always assemble largely. 

The procession, unlass the churchyard is vory near, (which is seldom the 
use) consists mostly of equestrians—the women being mounted behind the 
men on pillions ; but there are ulso u number of cars, of every variety. The 
wail rises and dies away, at intervals, like the fitful breeze. On coming to a 
’eross rond it is eustomary, in same places, for the followers to stop and offer 
up a prayer for the departed soul; and in pussing through a town or village, 
they always make a cirenit round the site of an ancient cross ®. In former times 
the scene at a wake was re-enacted with infinitely less decorum in the church- 
yard ;and country funcrals were often disgraced hy riot andconfusion. Ttinerant. 
vendors of whiskey always mingled among the crowd, and found ready markets 
for their inflammatory merchandize. Yarty fighte were consequently- very 
ommon; persons were frequently set to guard the ground where it was 
expected an obnoxious individual was about to be interred; and it often 
'happened that, after such confliets, the vanquished party have returned to the 
‚grave, disinterrod the body, and left it exposed on the highway +. "The harror 
against suieide is so groat in Ireland, that it is by no means rare to find the 
body of a wretchod man, who has boon guilty of the crime, remaining for weeks 
without interment—partios having been set to watch every neighbouring 
‚churchyard to prevent its being doposited in that which they consider belongs 
peeullarly to them. 

It is well known that iftwo funerals meot at thosame churchyard, a content 
immediately takes place toknow which will enter first; and happilyifdeserying 
‚each other at a distance, it is only a contest of speed ; for it is often u contest. 
of strength, terminating in bloodshed and sometimes in death, This arises 
from a belief that the last person buriod in a churchyard is employed in 
bringing water to his fellow-tenants of the “narrow house,” until he is 
relieved in turn by the arrival of u new sojourner in the dreury regions of 
mortality. 

* Timas n corpse, puming through Fethard, in the county of Tippernry, is always entried ronnd Ihe pump, 
brenuse ihe old ers staod there fm former men; and there in certain zue of Iho same town (fr # eomahler- 
nble part of he foriications remain), througb which a corpse in never earied, thanlı in Iheir dire eourse, 
became it was ihraugl hat gute Ahat Cromwell entered the tor. 

+ In August, 1939, our informant aaw Iying amangst Ihe nottler in the burlalground st Muerom,n 
‚alfin, thelid of which had been removed, and In it dhero Jay exposed to the unhallowed pre of eurnitys a 
body in an auf state of docomposltiam, whlch ha boon Taf there hy is relations, becanse thoy were not strong 
(enonfh. ta posten thameelven of som partiruler nk in kho abbay, whleh wa defended by he friends fa body 


alesly in posssenion; whleh thia party would. have enlumef, but fäfing Vol m, Ihres Ihe aufn hat the. 
etlen, and suflered it 10 remain unburicı. 
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The lower elassos ofthe Irish have always hold in excoedling akhorrence the 
prastice of disinterring the dead for the purpose of assisting science ; and the 
men who, in former times, were employed by surgeons to procure “ subject,” 
always held their lives by very slight tenures®, Indeed, the surgeons them- 
selves were generally objects of suspicion, and not unfrequently of dislike. In 
‚order to prevent the possibility of disinterment, we have known parties watch 
the grave night after night—always in large groups, and, in these days, never 
without an abundant supply of whiskey. To many of the country churech- 
yards—(the church having vanished ages ago)—a rude hovel is attached, 
where the parties may sit at night ; and where some man is paid to watch, by 
the friends of the decensed persons. 

The most touching and sad, though interesting funeral, we erer attended, 
was ut Mucross, during our recent visit. It was a damp und somewliat gloomy 
morning, and the waiter, who entered fully into our desire, told us, with evident 
pleasure, that “ we were in grent luck, for two widows’ sons were to be buried. 
that day: "—adding, “ U’ sorry for their trouble, but sure it was before them; 
and ns they could not get over it, and ns you had the curosity ta soo it, Im 
glad they’se to come to-day.” 


"A diningulsbed ecturer om auatonny hu Cork, Dr, Woodroffe, whore muune Is full 0 men ofschenee 
in ererg qunrter of ıhe globe, related to un some sterling snecdoten Im llusteution of the strumgth of tl fling 
amng the humbler Inh, He was once summoned hatlly 16 vlt a fully of conaiderablo vespsetablitg, the 
Is of whlch had did of apoplexy. Ho warihe only sum of hie mather—and abe wana widom, Di: Wunde 
Toffo desrlbei the scene wich a degros of eloguence In which wo honl vafnly atteunpt to follow hlım. The 
"" neighiboum,” poor as well su rich, had gradually strolled Into the room in which uhe corpse Hay and she. 
arrow chamber was erowde, The departel had been love und respeciel by all ı ak (here wnn everpmhere 
gns of earmest eympathy In his fa, Thoagony of ie bersave honseheld ws absolutely appalling. The, 
doctor ie novel esperiuente wlh a lew 0 restore Hfe—or sochar vo alıfy Ihe enger demand of Abe sur- 
eivare fr be well know dhas sl boman eforte were wain. Every minute, Ihe mother murmursd, * Doesun, 
dactan, give me back my gond son?” Ar Tenat, he prepareıl to depart, when ihe half-rantie worum nchnd ham, 
by the arın, eselsiniing, in » very angry voleo, = I my, you shall jivo me back my brave son!” Thedoster 
‚plneei! his Ind um her abonder, and anld, In a deep and impremive tone, while the whole room was hunhed, 
"* Woman, apply 10 Ocd-—can / raise (he dead?” Instantly, tho soleranlty of the acone was brakan by & 
wolco screauulng aut from u far corner of tbe apartment, * Halso the dend! ale the dend! that ya vun, a 
tbleving vllain—dldu't yo take my poor motber out of her qulet grave, In Douglas churchyard, bare Kr, 
wocke ago ’" On another occnsfon, ıho dosior driving In one of tho hired carı from Pamage to Cork, obserrei 
that a pretty yon eountry girl was his falow-trevelor | and an returning ai night fnund she wa again Kin his 
company. The eirmumstanco Jod to a conversatlon; and the grl told hlım ıhe had bean to. Kileren 10 sen ber. 
grandmother burfed, for ho robber-deetor had aworm ho would have cho old woran body amd abe (übe 
arund-danzhter) had aworn to baulk him, Our readers will olly Imagine that a ourios and ammning scene 
susued; ıhe unsurpscting gel frankly explalning the mode she had adoptsd 10 keep her eaıh; whlch eonirte 
prinelally in her having Intered she body in a rumote warmer ofuhe old hey und cover wich Large unen. 
The dinloguo was verminated only hy he dostor’a sing, * Well, if Doctor Wondroffe sid Ihe world hama 
ber, you may ba aure he will kecp his word—for Ham Dr. Wocdroffe.” The mtoninhed and tere girl 
aersamed 10 the diver 10 stop khe cur; sprung olf—ran back ta Cork—instantly proceeded 16 Kilerem,s 
distance of wreral miles; and having oxplalned her cas, had no diffieulty in procuring amrtance ta reneme, 
her old grunlmother from the place she had, in har smplicity, printed out ta the werg person from whom ahe 
mon dere 0 comes it. 
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We walkod about a quarter of a mile away, us it were, from the Cloghruen 
entranoe to Mucross, to arrive at the gate appropriated for the pussnge of the 
dead to their lust homes. Long before we could sce any portion of the crowd‘ 
we heard the keen swelling on the car, now loud and tremulous, anon low and 
Aying, dying away Keening has fallen into disuse in this dietriet; but 
the Kerry keon was more like what weimagine the wild wail of the Banshee 
to be, than the demonstration of human sorrow. The body had been placed in 
a plain. coffin, whut, in England, would be called n shell; and this was put 
upon a very commen heurse, not unlike a four-post bed, drawn by an active 
but miserable-looking horse. "The widowed mother, shrouded in her blue 
cloak, sat beside the coflin; and when the keeners cried the loudest, she‘ 
rocked her body to and fro, and clasped her hands, as if to mark the beatings 
‚of her stricken heart, Those wlıo followed werv evidently the poorer class of 
artisans from the town of Killamey, and peasants of the neighbourhood; yet 
they were orderly and well-behaved—no drunken man disturbed the mournful 
ceremony. The humble grave was dug, not by any appointed sexton, but by 
“ neighbour ‚” and before it was half-finished, the other funerul we had been 
told of had filled another corner of the churchyard. This one had no 
hired koeners, yet there was no lack of tears, und sighs, und bitter wuilinge. 
To us it was a wild and singular scene. Whilethe narrow and shallow graves 
were proparing, the mothers were crouching at the head of each coffin. The 
deep bine hoods completely concealed each eonntenance ; and so alike in atti- * 
ude was one to the other, that they could not have beon distinguished apart. 
‚Groups of men and boys were scattered throughout the churchyard. In the 
distance, a young girl was knecling beside a grave : sometimes she wept, and 
then threw herself upon the green sward with every demonstration of agony. 
Not heeding the erowd, who waited patiently for tho lowering of the coflins, 
two aged women were seated, midway betweon the two funeral parties, on a 
brond Aat stone, intent upon obserying both: like the cronos in the Bride of 
Lammermoor, they discoursed of the departed. 

“ And which ofthe two widdy women do you pity most, Ally?” 

“Och and troth, by dis and by dat, I can't tell. Sure I saw Mary O'Sul- 
liyan’s boy nlive and well yesterday mornin’, an” hesnid—it was mighty quare 
— Mother,’ says he to her, an’ he going out at the door— ” 

# Did he turn back to say it, alana 2” interrupted the first spenker. 

“He did.” 

“Inngh! Inugh! see that now. TI wonder he had“ better sinse than to 
tum back of a Saturday mornin’.” 

“ © Mother,” says he, “ what a handful yowll have of white silver to-night, 
and I in work all the wock I” 





 — 


“+God biess you, my darlint, Amin!" ahe answered, and then he cume 
about and kissed her. Oh, wasn’t she turned intirely from life when, in loss 
han an hour ufler, he was brought in u corpso, and ho hor only comfort and 
helpt- I remember her a fine brave-looking woman, and see what abe is nom. 
Well, God look down upon us all!” 

“ Yarra! amen—there’'s Betsey Doolan out there, showing her bran new 
shawl at a funeral! Well, the consate of same people ! Do yon know where 
the up faneral is from ?” 

“ "Pother side of Mangerton, they say—an only son too!" 

* Oh Peggy, you aint in airnest, are ya?” 

“ Fait, ie as thrue as gospel, Ally; or may I never light another pipe 
— two lone women’s only sons; aint it a sorrowful sight ? But harboy was 
going off’ in a consumption this many a day ; and sure that was some comfert 
to her, to have him left in the sight of her yes, and left to do what she could 
for him till the last; that cas some eomfort. Holy Mary! did yo henr that ery 
from Widdy O'Sullivan? What ails her? 1" 

“ Yah ! they’ve got down on her husband’s coffin, und she can't nbide his 
bones being disturbed, and small blame to her; he was a dacent man. Yah! 
yah! hear to that serecch, it batcs the hend-koener of them all—the strength. 
‚of the trouble of the widdy’s heart was in it; poor craythur! the Lord above 
look down and eomfort ya.” 

*T wonder will uny of the quality in Killurney look tohher? It's a pity my 
Lady Kenmare's not in it; sure she looks to every poor craythur that wants, 
Olı, thin, sure the power of the blessings she rosaven from the poor will eurry 
her soul to henren! Its a comfortable blanket I had from her Inst frost. May 
‚she have all her heart’s delight to the end of'her days." 

“ Some people have grate luck,” said the other woman, with a aneer; * but 
by dis and by.dat, Inever made a poor mouth to the quality.” 

“ And the dickons thank ye for yer perliteness, and the man that owns yo 
in constant work ; not like a poor craythur auch as me, who has no hend, God 
help us, these ten years to think for the childhre—only our own two hands to 
gather for them and ourselves the scrupings ofthe earth *.” 

At last we saw the coflin lowered, but a little way bencath the turf, andthe 
humble grave was quickly filled. There was no priest of any description 

® I Tochad, a0 wo have sad, they keop their rolalven but a abart me from the gruss, after dent, 
Wo expremei zuuch pain at hl hurrying martalty 10 dep. Wahl" auıl an ald Korry mar, “eure 
(hey enald not aoond 10 keep I Janger, even ıhe rchest of un" = How do yon mean *alfuny' my good 
friend} she due enulre ne enterinment,” ® Avick} no—hut the ring de, Bare ao one would Tave 
orpan widaus campany, an cotmpany must baye welcome; and how eouli they alt he entertäinmeat for 


more than dhrce days nt most T Sure they never turn the mehghbeun aut while he core I nz Ada übe 
‚custom of the country my ladyı yon nee.” 
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‚present, nor do the Cntholie priests in general attend the humble funerals, 
"This we think execedingly improper ; it is distinetly and positively his dnty— 
a duty he.owes tn the poor as well as the rich ; and yet the victim-of sudden 
denth had prayers, many and sincere, offered up over his grave! When the 
coffin was completely eoverel, and the friendly grave-digger threw down hie 
spade, every person in the churchyard knelt down; the men uncoveroil their 
heads, the females elasped their hands; the very children crowded to the 
spot, and knelt silently and reverently under the canopy of heaven; there was 
no word spoken—no sentence uttered; the desolate widow even suppressed 
the sobbings of her broken heart ; and thus the people remainod prostrate, 
perhaps, for several minutes. When they arose, the funeral how] broke fortl 
afresh, in all its powerful and painfül modulations. 

‚The other funeral was soon over; and the people from beyond the moun- 
tain exchanged grectings with those who dwelt in the town. After a little 
time, their immediate friends—for the poor are the friends of the poor—per- 
uaded the widows to rise from the earth, and their tottering limbs were «up- 
ported with the most tender care, while every epithet to soften and cheor 
was used towards them. Much that was said was in tho native Irish, and of 
that we understood little: butit was impossible to mistake the eager looks and 
aympathising tens of many who were present. 

It 0 happened that the two widows met when lenving the place where 
their last earthly blesings were consigmed 
totheenrth. “ I'm sorry for your trouble, 
my poor woman," said the mountain widow 
to the towaswoman. 

“Thank ye, and kindly too ; the Lord’s 
hand is heavy on us bath;”" she replied, 
looking enrnestly, and yet with an almost 
menningless gaze on the widow who ad- 
dressed her, and who was a much younger 
woman. * Pro only sona!" she addod— 
“they tell me, two only boys, yours and 
mine, and we to be left! but not for 
long. "Tellme, arourneen "—and she laid 
her hand on her arm, and pocred into her 
Saco—* did your boy die hard ?*" 

God be praiscd! he did not; he wästed away without any puin or 





® Pils meane" Did he wiffer sewerely ar Ihe Tat 1°" 
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trouble. Long summer days and winter nights I wstched and prayed for him. 
—my gra boy! but the Lord took him for the best, if I could only think so," 
She pausod to weep, while the people round ber—some in Trish, some in 
English—exelaimed, * God comfort hor !”—* the Lord look down on her 1"— 
= Holy Mary pity her!“ Well, she has grate strength intirely.” “The 
breath Joft him," she added, “ns casy as the down of the wild run loavı 
its stem.” 

“Then thank God, always," snid the old woman thank God that he.did 
not die hard! the neighbours will tell ye how I lost mine. He was alive yos- 
terday ; ay, he was as full of strength as the finest deer on Glend, and what 
is henow? Oh! but death was hard on him; T didn't know his face when T 
looked in it! think of that, my poor woman, tsink of that; the mother 
that. bore him didn't know his face! Ohl it's a fine.thing to have an easy 
death, and time to make our soul Holy Mary!” and. she commencenl 
Tepeating the Iitany to the Virgin with. inconceivable.rapidity, while her. 
face wore the eudaverous huc of denth, und her eyor ‚glenmad like lamps im a 
sepulchre. . - 

“ She’s tarnin” light-hended,” mid u man in the erowd. “Get her home, 
Peggy, Oi nl un mg ne Inh en 





Ban Toren Luxe: iv. bepanid, mpeg here Aar 
Lake or the Upper Lake; and tovrists generally profer it.t6 either of its 
sister rivals. Itis more cheerful; and-in, parts more beautiful, but, as we 
ve intimated, loss graceful than the one, and far. less, grand'than, the other. 

There are islands, small and large, in the Lower Lake, to. the number 
of about Aive-and-thirty ; including those of,all sixes and proportions, that 
are not merely bare rocks; and nearly the- whole of them are luxuriantly 
elothed in the richwst verdure and foliage. The prineipal in extent and 
the most distinguished for beauty are, Ross, Imisfallen, and Rabbit Island; 
but among the Tesser * stars of earth," there are several that surpass their 
‚comparatively giant neighbours in naturul.loveliness and grace >—such für 
exatmple is Mouse-island, the tiny speck that lies between Ross and Innis- 
fallen. It will be unnecossary for us to do more than point attention ta 
them on the map ; the two greuter inlands, however, enll for some deseriptive = 
‚details. 

The usmal place of embarkation for strangers, who design 16 Yieit the 
various objects of attraction that must be seen by water, is at a quay on Ross. 
Island, immediately under the walls of Ross Castle, to which there ina carringe 
rond, erossing a small bridge, from the town of Killarney, The guests at the 
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two hotels, “ Roche's" and “ the Victoria,” have their own. miniature pie ; 
the former at a Title eroek under the banks of Mucross. Boss is more 
properly a peninsula (han an island, being separated from the main land only 
by a narrow cut through a morass, which it is more than probable was a work 
of art, with a view to strengthen the fortifications of the castle. The island, 
for so it must now be termed, is the largest of the lakes, containing about 
eighty plantation acres. It is richly and Iuxuriantly eultivatod'; a portion of 
it is converted into a graceful and carefully kept Hower-garden, where sents 
are placed so as to command the more striking and pieturesque views; and 
in every part Nature has been so judieiously trained and guided, that the 
whole scene is one of excoeding beauty. The castle is a fine remain; much 
less injured by time than the majority of its co-matos in Kerry county. 1t is 
a tall square embatded building, bused upon u lime-stone rock, sustaincd at the 
land side bya plain massive buttress; from thenorth»enst and north-west angles, 
project two machicolated defences. It contains a spiral stair-ense of cut stanc. 
It was erected by one of the earlier chieftains of the Donoghues* It forms a 
conspieuous fenture in the lundscape from every part of the Lower Lake ; and 
as the modem additions to the ancient structure are rapidly becoming ruins 


® Of coumme be soveral Iogende connected wich the nam of tho O'Dopagle havo their source In thls, 
Kin Casio of Kos, "The ponantry will point out che window from whlch ho loapnd Into ihe lake when he 
enehangeil bis savereigoty om earth fr ihat of ho wäters under it, fe was endoweil, they day, wiih Ihe 
iR of trsanforming himself inte any «hape, and hie wife reiwented him to enhilit some of his tmnsfarmss 
ion before her. lo warued her, dhot If Je did #0, und abe dinplayod any symptoms of fear, bay would be 
voparatel forever. he süll peristed in she spirit of female curlaity, and In perfoet conflenes ihas ıhe coll 
ook on unmored. On his ammiming, hewever, some very terible ahapn,aheshrickei wich terror. He imme- 
‚Uinseig aprung from the window inte the Jake below, and romalns ıhero an enchanted spirit; his enchantıment: 
to aantinuo until, by his brief annunl ro, che silver ahoon are worn out by tho attrition of he surface of the, 
water. Lady Chatterton olnerven that * the tale rorpecting O’Donoglnue’s mubaqucons Immortality, wos Arat 
rin in a French romance, ent *Hypalits, Comte do Dowglas,” whleh is known to have been the 
roswrlon af übe Comteme l' Aunay, wo di In 1705," —And frum ıhe surlous chain of argument whlch 
Handy Obatterton skiWlly furgen, we une (he word meisphorically, it would appear that che Immortal ehleftnln 
can be no other perron than ho identical O"Denoghue who nurrendereil Rom Cole 10 dhe Parlinmentary 
Gienwgal Kudlow. OF he race of the O'Donoghuen, "the Annals of Tnnifallen”” have Aumlıhel varioun 
partionları, schlch give a ueity clrar Inight Into the character of gone-hy timen when = might made right,” 
0 ilhatante the ütter ioecurig of ifo and propeaty, hat kept the = petiy kinga"’ always armed len Ihe 
atronger should come und strip theın. Prem the jear 1084 to TEN, of the“ Kings of Lecha Lein,” nineteen. 
at of Aweniy were “ lan sotne Inapen ight, some by traclery, und som having bean previcmaly driven ont 
of ihele errors. The Int item In ühe dismal account nlaıla has -—" Jeaityep ’Doneghne, and Sao, 
dnoghter of Dowchni Cairbroach O’Priun, his wife, as ale his rüther and he Ihre hans, burned In his house 
an (he garden of (he Oreenfard, by Pincen M’Donmell ul, hing Tmtraysd by his own hantaman.” Among 
the “loreo Teuders of Initlos," uovarthulem, (here were » few distinguinhei as " gentlo.at ann” and. same 
"no mevor forsook tho mu.” The Hit, however, wilch given wo durk # picture of ihe ag, refrn do Ahe 
0 Donsghue of the glena, and mat 1 the ancıtors of (be let chen. Yet ıho wilder branch has alte- 
geiher wichered and vanfıhel ; while of che * rurbulent;” che ©“ thleu,”* the *proid an ern in hate," 
the pepresentanive mil eninin 
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also, they will ere long inerease rather than lesen its interost—more vertainly 
if’Lord Kenmare will take some trouble to cover them with ivy. During 
the war, the out-buildings were used ns u barrack. The enstle is famons in 
Trish history, as being the Tast 
in Münster to hold ont against 
the Parliamentary army; in 
1658, Ludlow, the snecossor of 
Ireton, assisted by Sir Hard- 
rons Waller, laid sioge to it. Te 
was defonded by Lord Mus- 
kerry, with a suflieieney of 
troops, and an ample supply 
of provisionss yet the enstle, 
so well prepared for defence, 
surrendered upon articles, with- 
out striking a vigorous blow ; 
the eircumstance is attrihutable 
BE RRE errar at aid upon the garrison, when they beheld war-ships 
Aoating on the lake, in fulfilment of an ancient prophecy, which foretold 
that the castlo could be taken only when an event occurred—alınost as 
improbable as that “ Birnam farost ” ehould come * to Dunsinane.“ Although 
itis very unlikely that Ludlow had heard of this tradition, or would have 
heeded it if he had, it is certain that, having considered it wisest to attack the 
custlo by water, he had constructed boats for the purpose ; “ and,” as he says, 
“when we had received our bonts, each of which was capable of containing 
‚one hundred and twenty men, I ordered one of them to be rowed about, in 
‚order to find out the most convenient place far landing upon the enemy, which. 
they perceiving, thought ft, by a timely submission, to prevent the danger 
that threntened them.” General Ludlow docs not explain how the boats were 
conveyed into the lakes; and s0 great must have been the difculty of 
transporting them from any distant part, covered as this distriet of Treland 
then was with bog and forests, (lit (he bot has been generally considered to 
have been nothing more than a raft, An aceident enabled us to remave all 
doubts on the subject. 

Tn the wall of the aneient church of St. Multose, at Kinsale, we discovered 
an old tomb, partly concealed by rubbishz und leurned that this division 
of the structure had, until very lately, been blocked up by henps af stone and 
mortar. The inscription on a wooden pannel, almost rotted away, and fixed 
immediately over the grave, was in Latin; the word “ Kerria” exeited or 
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ouriosity ; and, on clearing the stone, we were amply rowarded for our Inbour. 
We rend as follows — 
" Spem Be == annerin os angolin 


.. een, quod libernris non. 
Gum geltre jr Thomas sogen Can, 
ton, 





Velificare ratem terrin bone Korrin novit, 
Romonnis tuerin enpta Iabure prubat } 

Porgito musa procor, natumı enotare studeto, 
Ingenioeus era, prasditus arte par 

Alle raten rogi eui dat Kinsalia nomen, 
Condidlt ast all Jaus data mngua full, 
Condidit hane inqusm Wetor tulit alter honoren, 
‚Sie alli sibi non, dulola vicis habet, 

Sie all eibi non, grandin portat ou, 

Sie all sibi non, eursltar arva aanls 

Sie all uibk non, navignt Ipan rate. 





‚As we have observed, from all parts ofthe lake, and from every one of the 
= cent mountains, the castle of Ross is a most interesting and attractive 
in the seenery ; and it amply repays the hononr it receiver by enabling 

de visitor to obtein, 
from the summit of 
its tower, n com 
manding view of 
every important ob- 
ject by which itis 
surrounded. An 
hour passed in walk- 
ing round the 
island will be an 
hour plewsantly and 
proftably pent ; 
und curiosity may 
be gratified by inspecting the surface of the famous copper mine, the debris of 











= «Some open their hupes om sints and angels ; 
Inn, 
Reveresl ie Ahak venersted naine, which has ven u 


Move, wich hie father, Is Thomas, by surname Chudlelgh, 
ir she Wings of de Enylih Ton Weile hip 
Ts 
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which is senttered in profusion upon the western shore; amang them ure 
several huge portions of a steam-engine—the first, we believe, ever introduced 
into Treland. Of these mines we have alrendy given some notice. When 
opened by Colonel Hall in 1804, he obtained wnequivocal proof that they had 
been worked previously 5 but at a period very romote, and when miniäg, as 
an art, was utterly unknown. Seyeral rude stone hammers were discovered; 
of which the accompanying cut will give a suficiently aecurate iden. We 
procured two of them during our recent 
visit to Killarney, but they are now, of 
course, becoming scurce. A groove had 
evidently been cut, or rather rubbed, 
round it, so as to attach to it a handle by 
a strap perhaps of leather ; and the larger 
end, against which the blows were struck, 
is obviously worn byuse. They are popularly called “ Danes’ Hammers ;" 
und it is not unlikely that the Danes may have been the miners who left them 
there; but they certainly received their shape from nature, for one of those 
we obtained had no mark of the groove. Anather eircumstance, we remember 
to have heard from Colonel Hall, corroborative of the assertion that Ihe mine 
was worked ages ago ; the miners found the remains of fires all along the 
vein; these fires must haye been lit in order to consume the limestone in 
which the ore was bedded; 30 as to form a natural smelting-house in tho 
quarry, Of course the mine had been loosely worked; and very little of its 
wealth had been removed *. 





Te üb akö von uncwumuon, ale I alu} Ai ie war bunt x 
He named a ahlp io mil om (he land, 

That the abip did mil on \he land Kurry well knows, 

The tower ofRom taken wlıh difeulty provan 

Procend Muss, I implore ; study to ang he praiaen ofihe son. 

U was verp Ingenlous, skilled in he same art, 

Ho built a chip for the King &o which Kinsalo glvos a name = 

Ate botie, vor en 

Ho built hi, Toy, tender, (hau ansiher bare away Ahe hannurs. 
Thun for another, not for is, be vine nffords sweot gmmpos; 
Thun for another, not For himself, übe horso benrs heavy bunden} 
Ts for anoilir, not for himself, Ihe dog coursen ovor the plain 
Thu for another, nat fr herself, he ahip heracf ll dho scan" 

The deswennlane of the abipehuililer ae süll living, and Uhe une uf Ihe ahip nf war, © ihe Kine,” 
argears in Ihe old Navy Tinte: Ti dackyanla of Kiumlo were mous for a very long perfal, 

# "To (he antiquury dhe üheovery of Ubenowarly works at Rom I of some value, un Imparting litinetmene 
mn) vertninty 10 a nornewwhat, other, nebulons portion of Irtah hist on wirich danhte had lemand hu 
wurifying those much dieputl siatemments of Ihe maly working of mins In Kretand, wich some, would hrs 
reated au Agmenta"—’indeis 
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Ross Island is nearly in the centre of the Lower Luke; the next in 
Ämportance is Innisfallen—sweet Innisfallen ! It receives from all tourists the 
distinetion of being te most beautiful, us it is vertainly the most interesting, of 
the lake ialands. Its peculiar beauty is derived from the alternating hill and 
duale within its small circle ; the elegunce of its miniature creeks and harbours; 
and the extraordinary size as well as luxuriance of its evergreens; and it für 
surpasses in interest any one ofits gruceful neiglibours, inasmuch as here, 
—twelve centuries 
ago, was founded 
an Abbey, of which 
the ruins still exist, 
from which after- 
wards issued “ the 
Amnals of Innis- 
fallen” —among the 
enrliest and the 
most authentio of 





wen to be draw- 
ing near a thick 
forest ; for the foliage is remarkably close, and extendsliterally into the water, 
many of the finest troes having their roots under the lake. On landing, however, 
we find that the lofty elm and magnificent ash, mingled with hollies of gigantie 
growth, and other overgreens of prodigious height and girth, only encirele n 
‚green-sward, of so pure and delicious a colour as to demand for Innisfüllen, 


= Tie original work, written, and for several centurienpreservech, in ühe ahbey of Tnnifallen, ie mom in he 
Bodleian Übrarp. It is on parchment in medlum qrarto, and contains ältg-seren Ionren. The earlier portiom 
eomita of extrnets from the Old Testament, and a hivtory of the encient world. dem to the arriml of St, 
Patrick in Ireland, in 42. ram this period it trat exelnnhvely of the affılm of Ireland—terminating with 
xD. 1319. 18 appeam to have been he production. two manks ; ane of wiom camiedIt10 the year 1216, 
And the oiber cantinued It 10 the year 1320. There arı nereral copen of it extant; one of which ian ıhe 
oölleetion of HinCirace iho Dinke/of Nuckingham, at Hiowe ; part of ih ws tranalated and printed in 1825 by 
Dr. 0’Conor. The facts are narrais in {he smallent compras, and present a dry but and = nüccemlon of erimen, 
war, and tebellione” fir James Warn mlecind and published sererml pamagen, to which he refers as 
athoriien; a nple quotation may atiny Ihe surionity of our naaders.—" Anno 1180 ; this abbey of Innis 
Allen being erer «nisemed a paradise and a nerum sinctwary, Ihe trmasure and the most valunble efecta of the 
whole country were depmiteil in the hands of ihe alongy; natwithstanding which, wo find the abbey war 
plündered in Aha year hy Maclduin, ann af Danie) D'Dumaghur. "Many af iho clergy were alain, and even in 
Ahelr semetery; hy ühe Macartiyss it Cd aoon punishel thin et of impiety ar srilage op bringing many 
af ital 10.00 untime)y end.”” 

von Ir 
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beyond every other part of Ireland, the character of being preseminently 
“the Emerald Isle.” Vistas have been «kilfully formed through the trees, 
ing on one side a view ofthe huge mountains, and on the other of the 
wooded shores of Ross. Of the abbey a few broken walls alone remain; it is 
saldto have been built in the seventh century by Saint Finiun Lobhar (the Leper), 
the descendant of one of the most renowned of the Munster kings ; und it 
was subsequently appropriated to the use of the regular canons of St. Augustin. 
‚A far more ancient structure, the small Öratary or Chnpel, represented in the 
print, is an object of considerable interest; its situntion is picturesque; and 
its appearance, 
# Boing all with Ivy oversprend," 
is in happy keeping with the ancient character of the island. For upwards 
of a century it hus been desecrated to the purposes of “ u banqueting house ”" 
for visitors, who are seldom content with “chewing the cud of sweet and 
bitter fancies;” but within (he last few months, the good taste of Lord 
Kenmare has caused it to be unroofed and converted into what it had been 
since the ejection of the monks—a ruin, 
Our guide, Sir Richard, having first condueted us up and down the tiny 
hillock», and through the ministure valer, of this delicious iele— 
A chosen plott of ferile land 
Amongat wide waven aett, like a little net ; 
Au if had by Nature's eunning hand 
Bene choyeely pickod out from all the rcat; 
And Id fort for enmmnple of Ihe beat," — 
and having Histened with evident pride and pleasure to our expressions of 
exceeling delight, procueded to introduce us ta the two island-wonders—" the 
Needle," and “he Bed of Honour.” Through the former he led, or rather 
pushed, us; it is a crab-tree with a kind of double trunk, forming an uperture, 
the foreing through which is snid to have a powerful influence on the afler- 
destiny of “the gentler sex ;”" and to the latter the gallant knight share 
us with all due state and ceremony. The “ Bed of Honour” is a seat formed. 
by the matted branches of a yew-trce ; but the traditions What account for its 
name are confused and eontradictory ; and to its miraculous effects we cannot 
proffer ourselves as witnesses, Sir Richard, however, and Spillane, who also 
sccompanied us, took advantage of our disposition * ta sit awhile and rest,” 
for the day was very füir, and the sun was sinking 
“ Wiha pure light and a mellom," 


10 enlighten, and interest, and amuse us, by relating some of the legendsof the 
lakes. Although we have no design to detain our readers for so long n period. 
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as these capital raconteurs kept us, under the shadow of the vencrable tree, we 
design to incur the hazard of wearying them by compressing some of the tales 
—premising that they may be, und we hope will be; told at grenter length and 
with für greater effect, by the two worthies themselves, in the midst of scenery 
unsurpassed by any country of the globe, to many persons who will here peruse 
them “ shorn of their beams.’” 

They told u ——How St. Patrick never cume into Kerry; but only 
looked into it, holding his hands out to it, and snying “I bless all beyond. 
the Reeke.”——How Fin Mac Cool kept his tubs. of goold in the luke 
under Mucross, and set his dog Bran to watch them ; this was nges ago, long 
before the flood, An Englishman—a grate diver intirely—cume over to try 
wouldn’t he get the goold; and when he went down, the dog woke from his 
alumbers and seized him; and I’ go bail he never tried th’ experimint 
agin. -How, when O'Donoghue lenped out of the windy of Ross Cnstle, 
his enchanted books flew after him—and there they are—O’Donoghue’s 
library, 10. be scen this day; only turned into stone, and likethe Killarney 
guide-books—rather heavy —— How, right under the Crebough there was a 
huge carbuncle, that, of n dark night, lit up the rocks under the Inke, and 
showed the palaces and towers of the ould ancient city that the waters 
cavered.-——How Darby got his “ garden "—ı group of barren rocka in 
the Lower Lake. He asked ould Lord Kinmare to let him cut wattles out 0’ 
the trees of Innisfallen. “I will,” ans my lord, “as many as ye plase 
between an hour before and an hour after midnight.” So Darby took him ut 
his word, and went to work. But no aooner did he touch the bark of one of 
the blessed trees, than he was whisked away in a whirlwind, and fung with 
a skinful of broken bones upon the bit of bare rock, that we call Darby’s 
garden, to this day ——How u holy hermit fell into sin, and did a hard 
penance for seven long years, just where the trees under Mucross dip into the 
water, He walked straight into the luke, and stuck his holly-stick into the 
gravel at the bottom, and made u vow never to leuve the spot until (le kippen 
threw out branches and leaves. And for seven years he stood there, without 
sleep or food; till at last the stick blossomed, and in one night became u grate 
tree, and then the holy Hermit knew he was pardoned ; and "twas he that did 
the wonderful cures from that day out, till all the county wus running after “the 
Hermit of the holly tree.”- How the first O’Donoghue was a tall slip of 
a boy; and he was sitting in his ould nurse’s cottage, when she set up a 
screech that the O’Sullivans were staling the cattle. So up he gets, pulls an 
‚ould sword ont of.the thatch, and kille every mother's son. of tho.thieving 
blaguards, When the fight was over, up comes his gilly, and “ didn't we do 








—— 
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that nately”suys he; und “ were you helping me," says O'Donoghue?“ I was," 
says the gilly: 80 with that, O"Donoghue goes out and sticks one of the desd 
men agin the wall, with his eyes staring open, und his spear in his fist ; and 
he calls out the gilly, “kill me that big fellow,” says he; and the gilly 
was fightened, and tried to sculk off. “I knew ye were a coward,”" says 
O'Donoghue ; and hanged him on the next tree. ——How the 

inquired of a Kerry peasant, by what meuns Ireland happened to have so 
many mountains—to which the Kerry boy made answor thus, * Ye see, Ireland 
being the finest and the best country in the world, in coorse was the last 
country that Nature made; and when Ireland was finished, Nature had a 
duale 0° stuff to spare ; so she left it therc—and that makes the mountains*,”" 
How the giant Ecl, that lives in a goulden palace in Lough Kittane, 


® One amuing anecote of quizeing an Englishuman wan related to us in the np of Thunloe: . We met 
donkey, wih a conting of hair »0 long as to rememble that of ihe Mann, Joln, our Cork dien, 
‚of hin way ta look at it ; and #0 mupyented 16 one of our guldea to have some fun wilh Ihe * Carkeen.” ** Hame 
yon any Bastes of that kind In Cork ?" was the quostlon. % Iait amen you mano?’" was Johns quastlon iu 
foturn. *Oh no —bedadl wo know they’re plenty enough in Cork; they nccdn't Import Abe any ham. 
Hat uno that'e not an am" = Notan as!" = Yarıı man allvo! when did yo nen an ass wilh micha nat 
ats on Ita back?" Jahn locked doubtängly ut he mass of saggy halr Yhat war standing. 
middle of he rund; and Ita coat wa long that only ihe ps its wars were welhle abaverihe aba. +" Bi 
its a quane Daste sur enough,” mi ah a6 Tat; "int now hefinn ya’ har ma Am Aurink muy Ara m 
ala im, and nur yası Korey bay ats quick at has —U Je ya hat’ dh mu base Abe bylor Im Paleick, 
Street got 10 make the dlaıly emas from, She gentleman are m tghty fand uf wearing now" Thle Title 
es na Jh iumeiiately in Uie entialion. of hi companlons, and 1el 10.0 rerital of Abe fallowing atary 
© There were (wo young gintlemen here las! summer, mighty dandy chaps inircly, and wocaulln't make aut 
Wit country Ahey belanged 10, purtendling bey couldo't understand un. And nure enough we could veturm the 
omplient, for hir word» mur Ane dran, finor (han fax, twenty ents 10 the dosen--they bathered he Mi 
out of ur with question, and kopt putting down everything Ahey num ar beund In ihels Mia uf mate, 
Wooka. One of Yan was from Amerley, 1 belenve; and hin comarade called hen = Willey.* Wall, übay. 
war junt the sort—tfor we're unod to them, and can so any enough whether they have # good heart ie Ihe 
auntey or mot; they war Ju che sort to wlerepawsont ereryihiog, not out of Tadnam, bat sen being 
strangern to our ways; and #0 we thought we'd gvo them some Une big lee to carry hame z and we met ib 
Taste in the Gap, and * that's the arlgimal Irtah au, ya'r honars, ml F, “che ern Ir ;’—well, Ans werk 
desen In he book wid nsketeh, That’ ih discendant, and dhe only one livingIn Ibeeounthry, yer hanora, af 
Ahe rale one, ihm O'Dunoghue war riling for divanlıln Ihe evenicg the waters broke In upon hlam, * Ans 
you sure of hat, ld one: "Tina hrue, ln’ Tnnde answer, San ıbat 104 ho rale anal „’—well, das went 
don, and hen they enshered togeiber,and wild *dhst war a ringulur act;” and »o Lihought I give thren 
another to make It plural, "There's an ould anelent woman in dho Gap, mukos beaudtul stoskings ons fie 
Anie* Keays, Cnoı I yor bonors would like a pair, Just an a sursaliy, 1 dhluk Kanal get Ahemm 
Aavour; aod dhen no one could wlnloubt, when you had them to en E 
wocklnge and gt some: Alnc, grey, enoran stacking hey war, md out ofıhe won of the Kerry aheep ; and 
(to ould woman caught che wind nfshe word oute nongl, und was up 10 Ihe thing a onee -—well, 
for hem more chan what abe ax'd, and ot har oonseionee wasn"s altagether Kinder about the price; an, weh] 
(yon jun vo hear how hey talk to cal other in  furrio tounge that sounded mighty like bug Fall, a 
par she mockings by no carfuh,” = What a abam6y” we enchimed. = Oh tik wa only a hit af a apıne | 
—anInnoeent joke for divanhln. Yarrı! sure the srangers get many a langh out of poor Paddy, and would 
ÜL become un nos 16 relurn Ihe ompliment." 
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walked one midsummer night into the Lower Lake, kicking up u bobbery in 
the hiulls of the O'Donoghue;; for which impudence the Bel is chuined for 
tan thousand years to the rock we call O’Donoghue's prison ; and many’s 
the man that's heurd its moans, and seen the water rise and full above it, as 
it twirled and twisted, trying to squoezo itself‘ out of its hand-cuff«—— How 
Fin Mac Cool fought at Ventry Harbour, the battle that eontinued without 
Änterruption three hundrod andsixty-six days. And Dalav Dura, the champion 
of thö Monarch of the world, aain six hundred of Fin’s best troops in six days, 
all in single combat; so Fin successively killed Fion M‘Cuskoen Loumbunig, 
Finaughlaugh Trackluskeen, and the champion Dulay Dura; und fought so 
long and so lustily, that his limbs would have fallen asunder if they hadn’t 
been kept together by his urmour ; till, in the end, Fin totally destroyed his 
enemies, und took poswewion of the field with trumpets sounding, drums 
beating, and colours fying, having been fighting for it one whole ycar und a day. 
— How Margillicuddy of the Recks wus a boy or gilly to the Mac Carthy 
Mor; and he went into Connaught to seek his fortune; and he fell in love 
with u young lady and ehe with him ; and he boasted to her father that he 
had more ricks than the father’s land could grow hay enough to cover with 
hay-bunds; zo the father sent u messenger into Kerry to know the truth of 
his riches, and whether the young stranger had the grate fortune he spoke about. 
And, to be sure, the daughter guvethe messenger a hint; so he thravelled to 
Kerry, and suw young Macgillicuddy's father ating his dinner on his knees, 
with heaps of rats all about the cabin he lived in; so he goes back and tells 
the fair maid’s füther, that the Macgillienddy had more live cattle about him 
than he could count, und was ating of a table he wouldn’t part with for half 
Connaught. So, in coorse, the boy got the girl. How Ossiun used to see 
white horses riding through his fields. So says he, by Jakers, the next time 
they come, TI] mount one of’em, says he. And he did. And they took him 
to the Thierna na oge—that’s the land of eternal youth; und a mighty 
pleasant place he found it, wid beautiful Indies, fresh and fair ns a May 
morning. Only after awhile, “ II go home,” says he, “just to ax how my 
friends are.” Och, they’re dead,” says the king; “dead those fifteen 
hundred years,” says he, “ Pooh,” says Ossian; “sure I hayent been 
here more than a year.” Well, go and see,” saya the king ; “mount one 
0’ my white horses; but mind if’ye getoff of his back, ye’l be ould, shrivelled, 
and withered, "says he; “and not the fine bould gorsoon ye are now.” So 
Ossian went; and he wondered grately to see such a many ould custles in 
uins—for ye sce, yer honours, "twas after Cromwell went through the country 
liko a blast; bad luck to his seed, breed, and generation; Amin! Well, 
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Ossian meels an ould clargy, going home to holy Aghadoe, and he 
lift a sack 0° corn on hie back ; and “ help,” says he, “for the sake 0° the 
Virgin.” “ Faike, I will, honest man,” says Ossian ; *for the sake.of-virgin. 
or married woman, or widdy,” says he; for ye seo Ossian was a hathen, 
and didn't know what the holy father meant by "the Virgin.” So he leaped 
‚off his horse, and in a moment he was an ould shrivelled withered man, 
oulder looking a dale than the Priest he was going‘ to help wid the sack 
‚' corn. So the blossed monk of Aghadoo knew that the spell of the enchant- 
ment was broke; and he convarted Ossian ; made a Christian of him on the 
spot—and by the same token, it was to a dale finer and better country than 
the Thierna na oge, that Ossiarı was carried that same night ———How the 
blessed abbot of Innisfallen walked for two hundred yeurs about the little 
island that wasn’t a mile round. And the way of it was thiss—He was 
praying one morning early, before the sun was up; und he heard n little bird 
singing so sweetly out of a holly tree, that he rose from his knees and followed 
it, listening to the musie it wus making; and the little bird few from bush 
to bush, singing all the while, and the holy füther following ; for so sweet 
and happy was the song of the little bird, that he thought he could Isten to 
it for ever; so where it flew he went; and when it changed its place, he was 
again after itz the little birdsinging all the while and the holy father Hstening 
with his enrs and his heart. At length the Abbot thought it was nearing 
vesper time; and he blessed the little bird, and loft it. When he steppod 
back to his convent, what should he see and hear but strange faces and 
strunge volces; the tongue ofthe Sussenach in lieu of the wholesome Irish. 
And the Monks asked him what right had he to wear the habit of the holy 
Augustinos? And so he told them his name, that he was their ahbat, and 
that he had been since daybreak following the music of the little bird that 
was singing swectly among the branches of the holly tree. And they made 
answer, that two hundred years ago the holy abbot had left the convent, and 
was never heard of afterwarde—and that now the heretic und the  stranger 
was ould Treland’s king. So the holy father auid, “ Give me absolution some 
of ye, for ıny time is come ;" and they gave him absolution : and just ns the 
breath was laving him, they heard at the Iattice-window the swertest song 
that ever bird sung ; and they looked out and saw it, with the sun shining 
on its wings that were white as snow ; and while they were watching it, there 
came another bird; and they sung together for awhile out of the holly-tree, 
and then both flew up into the sky; and they turned to the holy father—and 
he was dead. 

We must refer to our guide, Sir Richard, for alonger catalogue of Lake 
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Legends ; Iis store will hardly be exhausted between sunrise and sunset 
‚of a whole summer day. But his hearers may form their own conclusions as 
to whether the gallant knight “ hatlı the rare Faculty of inventing ” as well as of 
reparting. If, to some, his stories are as good ax new, to others, probably, 
they will be as good as old; at all events we may safely promise that Sir 
Richard will talk as long as he finds listeners ; and that to the last he will 
either exhibit signs of weariness, or tokens that the book of his memory is 
about to close. 

It is needless for us to tarry any longer upon the Lower Lake; we can do 
no more than apply to every island that graces it; to every little bay into 
which it runs; to the shores, wooded with rich evergreuns, by which it is 
surrounded; to the streams of the mountain or the valley by which it is 
supplied ; to the catarnets that force their way into it, over huge rocks and 
through thick forest glades,—the epithets “ sublime and beautiful," upon which 
we have been compelled to ring the changes ngain and again. 

We cannot quit the subject, however, without requiring the reader to 
make with us the ascent to the summit of Mangerton ; ar, if he be in rude 
health and strength, and time be not of much value, he may encounter Carcan 
'Tuel—the highest mountain of Treland—from the top of which he will see, 
still more gloriously pietured, Ihe magnificont panorema of the lakes at the 
foot ;—the Atlantie Ocean in the distancee—and, between them both, a tract 
of’eountry unparalleled for rude grandeur and gentle beauty. 

The village of Cloghreen is a very short distance from the base of 
Mangerton. ‘The tourist, however, should diverge somewhat from the direct 
route, to examine 
the little church 
of Killaghie—we 
believe the small- 
‚est church in the 
kingelom, In its 
‚constenetion it is 
very simple; and 
isobvionsly, with 
the exception of 
its tower, of re= 
mote antiquity. 
Wild flowers, 
of various hues, 
grow from the walls and adorn its roof 
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The journey to the summit of Mangerton is not to be thought of lightiy, 
althongh the labour may excite a smile in those who have climbedthe““ Monarch 
of Mountains.” For a very long period, until within the present century 
indeed, Mangerton had usurped the honour of ranking as the highest ofthe Irish 
mountains: s0 Dr. Smith deseribes it, although he admits that the Reeks look 
morelofty.” Since the inguirios of Mr. Nimmo,and the improvements in survey- 
ing, Mangerton has, however, been compelled to resign its throme, and ** hide 
its diminished head*.” Still, to dwellers in the valley, and more especially 
those ofthe city, its height is sufficient to afford a pretty correct iden of what a 
veritable mountain actually is, We commenced our excursion ou a morning 
that gave promise of a fine day ; mounted en the sure-footed ponies whom 
“ practice had made perfect,” and who are never known to stumble. Indeed, 
trip would not unfrequently prove fütal to the rider. A rond leada from 
Cloghreen to the base of the mountain. As this portion of his service 
seemed to be that upon which Sir Richard chiefly prided himself, he 
had assumed un additional degree of importance; and issued ordem "in 
good not terms” to his subordinates. A crowd soon gathered about ts, 

men, women, girls and boys, 
with vial-battles of potheen 
and cans of goat-milk ; each 
with u greeting—“ yer ho- 
nour’s welcome to Man- 
gerton.” About a score of 
them were in attendance 
»s we renched a group of 
wretched hovels at the foot 
of the mountain ;-and the 
erowd grow liken snow-ball 
asit movedonwards, Take 
a portrait of one of them 
—a fine hule and healthy 
mountain maid ; as buoyant: 
" as the breeze, and as hardy 
as the heath that blossoms 
on its summit. The sure 
feet of our horsos were soon tried; the little rough-coated animals had to 
make their way over racks, bogs, and huge stones, through. rushing and 


* Trlenow aaertalned (hat (he beigit of Mangerton In 2,150 feet whlle hat of Curman Tuol ie F410, 
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brawling streama, and along the brinks of precipices—places where. it 
would be very difficult‘ for persons unaccustomed 10 mountain travelling 
to move along on foot. At length we reached “the Deyil’s Punch 
Bowl,” a small lake in the midst of rocks ulmest perpendicular. Our rude 
aketch may convey some idea of its sin 


gular character. ‘The water is intensely >= Ir 


cold; yetinthe severest winter it never 
freezes. The pensunts, of course, at- 
tribnte this poculiarity to the influence 
of his Satanie majesty; but from ite 
position it is never calm, being in a 
state of agitation on the mildest summer 
day*. As it is chiefly supplied by 
springs that pass over the surrounding 
peat-beds, the water is of a very dark 
colour, and its depth is suid to be un- 
füthomable. A foot-path marks the 
way to the summit of the monntain. 
It is a perfect level of considerable ex- 
tent, and covered with n deop atratum 
of pent moss; into which the foot 
sinks some inches even in the driest 
weather. 

The view from the mountain-top defies any attompt at description; it was 
the most magnificent sight we had ever witnessed—and one that grently 
surpassed even the dreams of our imagination. In the far away distance is 
the broud Atlantic, with the river of Kenmare, the Bay of Dingle, and the 
storm-benten const of Iveragh. Midway are the mountains—of all forms and 
altitudes, with their lukes and entaracts, and streums of white foam. At our 
feet He the three Killarney lakes, with Glena, and Tore, and even Tomion, 
looking like protecting walls girdling them round about, The island» in the 
upper and lower lake have, some of them, dwindled into mere specks, while 
the larger seem fitted only for the occupation ol fairies. The rapid river Laune 
winds prettily along the valley; and the Flesk-bridge, with its doren archen, 





Te fand ahat Charlos Jarmen Fox ie che only person whn ever ventared 10 awim rom che lake, During 
hi roldenen at Killarnoy, tbe christian name of che barber who attended him war Nicholas; and Ik warn 








he an "ohased by old Nick in ihe moming; vun nero Ihe Devil’s punch bowl at neun; and get ma Amir 
a ihe Devil at u) 








ee. 
been duly warned and prepared; and our guide was londed with matters we 
might have sadly missed ifthey had been withheld till our retum®, 


= The toys” and gie 0f Mangemton fellowed un Ihrough ihe whole of our day'a Joummey—a vers 

fatiguing one it must havo bern ca thom who derivei litle or 00 eujoynant from (he nereliy and beauty of 

ihereone, Their hope was that wo might become fatigueil enough 1» requlre elther dhe wälıkey or he milk, 

‚or bach, of which euch wurried a aımall quantity. The = jugs"' are of won, of various Forma, and by me. 
The four, 


cotiage aomewhat abore the ordinary. 
lau; but thoy are tho_ common deink- 
ing venels of Abe Key pemantey. 
Tio erond of halfgiden, halfbeggarn, by 
won we were attended, we made wodr 
ent by taking a few drops ofihelr 

age from the can of auch ; Imstoneing, 

5 return, & recompenss, malt enough, bat 
rd Jargothan hey many rwenhwe 
When they wer su im mfeky ak che Fam uf“ 
Abe mountain, Ahey purten Arm um wäh a 
ei and. cheerful huerra, und = wmingled 
wirb. for = good luck” wherener we 


ra een 
wo Juäleft, She esrried om ber hack, 


large and heavy hamper of pointoen, and 


come 0 be a slane 10 Mike Sullivan! Suromo marvint ever tape wich hl but be 
ol ha’ been wid him no lang, only I0’s om his ee 

siruck man, who) losen over sinor, and ihe"pofirah " 
has, suro—and he’a not bad to ber, thongh ho’s much a devil, and ahc’s Ihe same, am dhe tomgue, ubonuzl © 
kind heart warn her husum-ul Nena ber 1” How lang. are your parents dend 1" Here Ne por gi. 
opt apa. ® The Land taking mother an same more of un, aa good as elfht ycarı agone + and my father 
struggled wid tho poveriy of ihe world und favr yeurn aoma Martinmar-mthen, then, he die, be died! und. 
Haft me an the any hl of # eowhl, wow world. Ongh hane I Av Htle I know ıhe bitter bat of he, 
wind, ar tbe chi of üb front, whin he was in ji in amorm me with his went smile, ar kind werdet Ch, muy 
father I my father ! who in in beavm! Zurich Z uun worty ta be with you” Thin was aloqnenen; the. 
child coli mot have Iren fonrteen-ahe was munll, ml fnely furmesl—and Ihe tours cnsneed auch who dw 
her cheehn = What de yon get au wagen 1’—One an? sispence."—# A werk Prmuit A yarı, mo a 
garten, am two menls a day - but, glary be to God ! 1’ın growing Ligger um stromger, and Ahaugh I emn" be 
more wiling, III be more able to work; and sure that} be sine comfort.” We gıve her alspenen. The 
mognitude of Ihe gift amased ber ; down abe droppei on har kuoss. = father in heaven, Teck domm and. 
oe him scho looked to yer poor arphin }_ May she haly mints gulde ya, and purtack yo, und make er bed 
im heaven?" She was up Inan instant ; für Uhe home was aneeuding one of Ihe perpendinulur wort wi hlle 
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scarcely reuched the top, when the clouds came suddenly round ns—around 
above and below ; we could not see our companions although they were but a 
few yards from us, and the rough play of the wind prevented ns from hearing 
their voices. At length Sir Richard erept to our side, and, as if infected by 
the solemn expression of our countenances, ho abstained for awhile from break- 
ing the reverie in which we indulged. After a time, however, he murmured 
some words of alarm lest the clouds should continue and prevent our seeing 
the glorious prospect he had promised us, The dark light, for it is scarcely 
paradoxical to say so, continued about us for many minutes. It was a bright 
white mist in which we were enveloped ; and, as wo attempted to peer through 
it, we could compare it to nothing but Iying on the ground and looking 
upwards when the sky is unbroken bya single clond. After a time, however, 
the clouds gradually drifted of; and the whole of the mugnäficent punorama 
was displayed beneath us. The effect was exciting to a degree; the beau- 
tifül fore-ground, the magnificent midway, and the sublime distance, were all 
taken in by the eye at once, While we gnzed, however, the eloude again 
passed over the landscape, and all was once more a blank ; after a few minutes 
they departed, and gave to full view the whole of the grand and beautiful 
scene; and in this manner above an hour was occupied, witl alternate changes 
‚of darkness and light. On our way down the mountain, we deviated from 
the accustomed track to visit Coom-na-goppol—“" the Glen of the Horse " ;— 
50 called, according to Mr. Weld, “ from the excellence ofits pastures ;” but, 
according to Mr. Windele, “ from the eircumstance of one of these poor 
animals haying been aceidentally precipitated over a cruig into a dark lough. 
atits base.” The glen may be likened to a gigantic pit ; surrounded on all 
sides by perpendicular mountain-rocks, in which the engl builds his nest 
without the fear of man, it is inaccessible except from one particular spot, where 
its superabundant waters have forced a passage into a still lower valley. To 
reach it from the heights above would be almost impossible. Following the 
course of the stream we are vonducted through rich pasture ground to the 


lich an Kngllıh horee (uslem born and brought up 10 stecple-chaslng) would cowlenn us impractiendlez 
and then, al eralle, as a moment before ale had beon all wars, iho girl enelaimed, = 1 Vay myself a new 
antkercher when 1 go 10 Killarney : I won't tell Miko Sallivan, for four he’d inke I from me—but UI bay 
Abe handksteher, Oh, be Lord partost ya! Ewlah L’knew how fo pray strong Jor ge 1 bat he Lord soon 
un all, and knows our hearts, That's my way now (poinding ovor m bog); and sure I's hard for an orphln 
16 turn her hack on ıhe fonds Ibe Lord sans her am ıbehigt-rond” And after clasplng her hand In blemng, 
ie mountain.child sprung over a tochy fenoe, and ok a foospeih chat Ted round she mental: abe war 
scompaniod by a Ic dog, hat seemed 10 attend without eompanimnlag Who Jonely girl there was no ayınpathy 
between ihem, she did not cal to him, but he followed her rmiher as a matter of neeemity than chelce; long 
ler we had partcd, wo could trace uhem as {hey ascended, stage by vage, Se mounalo-side, Wat a number 
of blemings can de purchase in Ireland for lapenee! 
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borders of a spacious lake—Lough Kittane ; in extent it nearly equals Wore 
Lake, but nature has left it without adornment—surrounded by rude and 
burren hills. On the same side of Mangerton there are many other lakes, 
ench of which sends its tribute to those ef “ Killarney "—and a visit to any 
one of which will amply recompense the traveller. 

Te is time that we leave the Killurney Lakes; for our design is not to 
produce “a guide-book*." Our renders neod senreely be told that we have 
rondered very insuflieient justice to their exceeding beauty; or that we have 
passed over, altogether without notice, mumerous objects of great interest, und 
value, from which the tourist will not füil to derive umusement, instruction, 
and enjoyment, Itis, indoed, diffieult, if it be not actually impossible, to 
‚convey a notion of their numerous and wonderful attractions. The pen of the 
writer and the pencil of the artist will oqually fail to picture them, for they are 
undergoing perpetunl changes that cannot be described; and it willnot be 
‚easy to recognise at noon, or at evening, the scenes that may have been elosely 
examined, and even copied, in the morning ; so infinitely variedare the effects 
produced by the peculiar fluetuations of light and ahade that oceur over the 
whole distriet—the islands, the shores, the water, and the mountainst. 


= Tho visitor unuat procure his pulde-boohn," fe desire hem, before he Lseree Cork, for dur will non 
obtnin ihem im Killarney« Tlese books ar, ofeours, mumerou; but, as a mere hy 10 the lahe, he old 
wock of Mr Weld eoutinuen without a rivalı It ie now, howerer, very warce. The volumen of Laganda #0 
ie Laken’" by T. C. Croker, are eapltl in Aheir way, but contain far more to excite u Inughıhan vo eumvey 
knowledge.  Curry’s “Guide Book "Is unful au n cheap directory,and It ia exseedingly cormect as well an, 
unaldering It alac, comprehensive, Tho book, however, that no ame should be withent ia dhas by Min, 
Windolo, antitled * Historical and Deseriptive Natices of the City of Cark and (ts Vielnlty, Gougaun Bar, 
Glongarift, and Killernoy."— Published by Wolstor, Cork, 11 is full of information upon & warleiy af Kapken, 
and will provo at once a mot fleient guide and a most agreahlo oompanian. 

+ Among she Induoernenta to vinit the lukes, thero Is ann wo cunnot omit 16 motien, War a deseription oft 
wo nut draw upon a friend, aa wo wore not aursclven fortnnate enongh 10 wine It; we alloda te one «E 
Killarney’s far-famed stag-hunte-—It is not, porhaps, gememilg known ihat its moumsains abend wiih wol. 
rer. "Toro alone contains many bundrede, and in Ihe summer ovenings Ihey may be head belling am all aılen 
oFitslake, The hounds are now kept by Mr, Herbert: a fanons pack, well slted to the wildne o£ these, 
lets, The place of meeting on tl occasion waa Derrieunnlly, the beautifil useide on the Upper Lake, 
The morning was fine, and wo procufed une of ühe many Ane boats which are to behiredat Killamey. They 
were al in reqululion 4 nothing could surpass the beauty of Ihe scone an wo Uırended lang he 
between tho Upper and Lower Lake; banta, lustily mmanned, led wih ladion, who gay alt and chearful 
faces enused even Ihe mountains to ng with plensure, for tha merry langh from emch bomt aa It puaned the fhr- 
famed Engle’a Nest was seturned ten-fald hy Ita choem, which kapt up » ennstant ruply 16 the vinsehallos of“ 
the boatınen, tho bugle of tho helmaman, and the fanter «alone of the female vuice- Ak hengih wo memahed. 
the Upper Lake, and were anrprimsl at the number, beauty, am] appointusente of Xbe. varlous Loahe zum 
Heudloy’s wich his crew, Mr. D'Cannell', D"Sollivan', Ar, de, he age beang Uber mespeeive 
agerly awalting Ihe moinent of aoion, Ak langt Mr. Merbert are in aplendil cuker, maıned 
ld college friends, himwelf pulling stroko—hin hine banner besziug (he tele of his bark, the * ee 
(the beautiful maid). Tie hound» were now sid on, and »ooa made the schoen ng with thalr munle. We 
wulled along ahore urallel with (heir cry ; at length we turned Into a bay at Ihe bottom ofthe Jah, amd them. 
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On reviewing what we have written concerning the Lakes—although 
conscious that we have fuiled in giving the reuder even a limited idun of 
their grandeur and beauty—wo trust we have ucceeded in detailing their 
aulvantages so far as to induce many persons to visit them who have, 
hitherto, been sceustomed to pay their unnunl visits to the Continent. Those 
who require relaxation from labour, or may be advised to sek health under 
the influence of a mild climate, or senrch for aources of novel and rational 
amusement, or draw from change of scene a stimulus to wholesome excite- 
ment, or covet nequnintance with the charms of Nature, or wish to study a 
people full of original character—cannot, we feel assured, project an excursion 
to any part of Europe that will afford so ample a reeompense. 

Ireland will, unquestionably, supply every means of enjoyment that may 
be.obtained in any of the continental kingdoms, and without calling for the 
sacrifices of money and comfort that will be inevitably exacted by the leeches 
‚of Germany, France, and Italy. Irish eivility and hospitality to strangera have 
been provurbial for ages—existing even to a fault ; strangers will find, wherever 
thoy go, a rondy zen] and anxiety, among all elnsses, to produce a fayourable 
Impression on behalf of the country; and in lieu of roguish courivrs, insolent 
donaniers, dirty inns, and people eourteons only that they may rob with 
‚grenter cortainty and impunity, they will encounter a people naturally kind 
and intelligent, in whom it is impossible not to feel interested; and even 
where discomfort is to be endured, it will be deprived' of its character of 
annoyance by the certuinty that every effort has been, or will be, exerted to 
remove it. We shall indeed rejeice, if our statements be the means of 
indueing English travellers to dircet their course westward—knowing well 
that, for every new visitor, Ireland will obtain a new friend *. 

Hay to hy thenilvice of our boatmen. Wa had scarenly reached che apot when the holmamanı raland Ida hand In 


wlenen, and polnted towardı the gleus ; wo mw a majestke tag bunding tomals un Within few yardı of 
nur boat be ash Int ki Jak, and was quickly follow by dh han 






he pewaniny, (he beauty ofdhe rowing-all contslbuted to runder interesting thla novel past, 

= Of he bundrede of booka of “ Travels in Ireland," ibere Is sureely one that doen not bear teslmany 
16 its ubundant sourcen of intere and enjoyment; znd of Inte the only ground of eomplaint—habite of 
Intempersnes —which froqusmuly produes discond and danger, has bean entiely removed, To he secunty 
wich which persone way journoy wo Ince alrwady made ruferense—in no country is a sranger so sompletely 
mweured frumm Anjury and. fnsult ı and nowrhere is se pruperty of a unellor in greater safyy, We might All 
‚aulenen pages with extrnchn froim Ihe works of Lravellem which recommend, in siranger terms ihan those we 
ha oneh, alt 10 Trelnnd as a means of obaining pleasure and information. We shall content ourselven with 
‚en, neleeling  puange from ibe interesting and valuable volunes of Lady Chatterton; whe is not anly an 
Bnglish Indy, but one who has tmvellod through overy state of Kurope ! to her experience we are indebled 
for dhinovidenen In support of our opinlan :—* Aftar having tmrelled 10 much over the durty and benten 
ruhe nfented by the uran! summer tourlata abrond, I find Infinite pleasun in axploring Ihe, grumgrowm and 
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‚Not only will opinions that have hitherto operated prejudicially towards 
Ireland be removed by personal intimacy with its people—effects infinitely 
more important will arise ont of it: the greater the intereourse hotween the 
two countries, the more will the Irich be convinced how utterly unfounded 
are nssertions that describe the English as regarding them with “ unrelenting 
hate und bigoted detestation ;"—assertions that tend to produce incaleulable 
evil, by persunding Ireland, on the one hand, that the spirit from which. 
proceeded centuries of oppression and misrule is the spirit that now prevwails 
over and Influences not only the British government, but the English people ; 
and, on the other hand, ercate suspicion and dislike on the part of the English 
towards the Irish, by assuring England that it hns n dangerous enemy in 
its neiglibour and natural ally- It is equally untrue and unwise to say 
that the English hate the Irish; the reverse has been proved whenever 
proof was called for. In old times, indeed, there may have been hatredz 
but it wos, at least, mutual; to rovive the memory of, and dilate upon, 
ancient animosities, can have no other result than to renew and strengthen 
them. ji 

The tourist in Kerry will be most agrecubly disappointed if he imagine 
that his sources of information and pleasure, in vixiting it, are limited to 
the far-famed lskes, Kerry abounds in natural wonders; und the beuuty and. 
grandeur of tho secnes to which we have more cespecinlly referned, may 
certainly be equalled, if not surpassed, in other, although less celebrated, 
distriets of the county ; above all, by the wild sublimity ofite sen-const. Ir 
will be in our power to do little more than direct the attention of the render 
to the map, in order to convey an iden of the numerous bays and harbours by 
which it is indented from the Shannon to Bantry Bay. Our description 
‚of their ndvantages and attractions can be little more than a mere list of 
names of places, upon which Nature has ubundantly lavished her rarest gifts. 


interesting oc of denied Ireland in amfving at Inne where hey do not kuow Ay rote the wele Mi of 
ne’ wantaı where (be Jandlady’s (we onpremes 4 rofreshing misture of srl, ae, amd pleasure, In wild 
esanon In detected that cold, confident, sum-1otal-of-h-Mll sort 0f1ook, which is vie on ıhe Vund'd eounte- 
nances of furign innkecpers. My il-henlih maken me often prevish and impatient at the at of a Id bad 
when traelling; and {he poor chambermi bes much trouble to content me im the arrangement of it, wie 
A generally muperiotend myself. In the midet of any fetfilnene I have often been amımaed with the kmpatlent 
and contemptuons tan af le had with which the Irench Alle-de-chumbre unwillingly amlat up Innovations 
of beemakiog—eo unrensanahle (ner eos I have smile at ihe müktere * Ein 
apririona 2” of wdarkeeyei Hallanı; and Iase almerend he mperturbable ale amd pie. 

hammer 






Bat “ti only in Trelani that u peoulinitien hass met will eumpamionate. syunpatly from he aa ad 
Kindiy sont, rag wall-ofallework, of a Bil unfequenilänn. "This i Abe more srange, m de gl 
has, perhaps, norer lept on anyLhing bee \han a * lock af straw * hermelf, and Uherefore ühe mass uncom= 
fortable es would appear in her oyen huxurloun In the extreme." 
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The town of Killarney may be dismissed in a sentence ; the tourist will be 
sütisfied with a drive through it; a short time ngo, he was compelled to make 
it kis hend-quarters, but the inns established on the borders of the lake have 
ruined those of the streets, ulthough there still exist many neat and convenient 
lodging-houses for the accommodation of visitors who object either to the 
cost or bustle of an hotel. In the year 1830, the number of houses exoneded 
1000; and the population was about 8000; both, however, have since largrely 
increased. It has little or no trade; and the only approach to manufacturen, 
are the toys made of Arbutus wood, which are purchased by strangers üs 
souvenirs of the place: the best are made by a widow and her daughters, 
who have a shop in the High-street, immediately opposite the Kenmare Arms. 

‚Before wo direet the attention of the reuder to the sen-conat of Kerry, we 
shall require him to visit another of the inland lakes, although from its 
proximity to the sea it appertains almost as much to the ocenn as the land— 
having, to a considerable extent, the advantages and attractions of both. 
‚The vieinity of Lough Carahı has long been a terra incognita—partly owing to 
the fact that its beautics were unknown to, and consequently undeseribed by, 
tourists—having been penetrated only by the sportsman, for whom it had, and 
has, temptations irresistible—and partly in consequence of the bad ronds that lad 
#0 it, and the ill accommodation provided far strangers when there, These 
obstructions to its fame are now in a great degree removed. There is a small 
and woll-conducted inn, kept by an Englishman, at Glenhay, on the coast of 
Castlemaine—on tlıe high road to Ireragh and Oshirceveen—a tolerable centre 
for the sportsman and the tourist; and it is more than likely that the Magilli- 
euddy to whom the property belongs, will within a very short period build 
“u house of entertninment” immediately adjoining the lake, 

Carahı Lake lies about fifteen miles west of Killarney, and is approached 
by the high rond to Killarglin, a miserable village, about four miles from the 
lake, where is also a small inn. The approach on this side, with the excoption. 
af the view of the Recks, is uninteresting. It may be reached also by a new 
zoad, branching off from the former about ten miles from Killarney, and 
leading through a ravine in the Rocks called Glouncetane, by the very beau- 
tiful lake of Coos, and through the valley of Glencar to the upper end 
of the lake. This road is on the eve of completion, and well deserves to be 

as there are few parts of Ireland which exceed the valley of Glencar 
in wild and solitary beauty. The lakeof Carah, taking its origin in this valley, 
runs in a northerly direction to the sea, to which it is connected by the Carah 
river, about five miles in length, celebrated for its winter salmon-fishing. 
The length of the Inke is about soven miles, and its breudth varies from two 
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to four. Te is divided into upper and lower. The lower, which is widest und. 
least picturesque, is however a very fine sheet of water, and contains many 
‚objecta of interest. From this point is obtained one of the best views of’ the 
Reeks, The mountsins on the eastern side terminate in that of Gortnagloren; 
it is almost porpendicular and Iuxuriantly wooded. One of the chain contakna 
a singular cave—the retreat of a band of Rapparees in the olden time. The 
upper lake may be classed among the grandest and most beautiful ofthe lakor 
of Kerry, being little, if at all, inferior to its moro celebrated namesake of 
Killarney. The mountains here open, surrounding Glencar Hke an immense 
amphitheutre, at the distance of five or six miles, rising one above the other 
in endless varieties, with the Reeks—and Carran-Tuel towering high above 
the rest. The lake terminates in a long river or bay, navigable for about two 
miles, ranning up into the glen between scenery of surpassing bematy’*. 

Postponing, for a while, our descriptive details of the wildest, but perhaps 
most pieturesque of the Trish counties, we shall take some note of the games 
in favour with the peasants of Ihe county, and then introduce the render to a 
scene and a character peculiar to Kerry—the “Hedge School,” and the 
“ Poor Scholar.” 

In some parts they have a singnlar and primitive mode of playing. 
at backgammon in tie fields. The turf is cut out, #0 as to make "= 
board” of large size; flat stanes are used for the men; and to perform 
the business of dice, a person sits with his back to the players, and calls out 
whatever cast he plenses; upon this prineiple the play in condueted. 
But the great game in Kerry, and indeed throughout the South, is the 
game of “ Hurley"—n game rather rare, although not unknown, in Englandt 


= Thin river conaon to bo marigahlo nt a placo called Iilackrionen, where the sven froun the menden 
unben Into it, thraugh large mamen of hack rock, frum wenee Is name, At this ıpot, oma af he prekii 
m the Jake, Potsy, Ihe ancestan of th Kanowme faznily,estahlahed, abet uhe nnd. of ihe seramtermik 
eonsury,a til olony of Knglihmen, who selon he ste for a foundry far smalting Iron, bat Far ih 
omverdenee of water cardnge, an Ihe weightonrhond of übe large forcita that ben covers Ihe eouniry« OF 
his Dtlo sorlomone ebere null exit very intereting remnins, Aheir fürnaee in almost perfect, surrounded 
with Jarge henpa of elinkern, Ihe rerilue of the iron stove, and the ruinel gables of iheir habtnzions, amamgik 
which enn be discovered ihat of iheır clergyman and their chapel. A very peeuliar interent atiachen to iheme 
femalns ofby-gone industry. The destruction of the Iriah woods must have been a vory prafltahle spoenlathem, 
which conld have induced them to encounter tho many difienlties of their situation, where chey were ohliged 
6 farm ihelrIitle guten on the bare rocks with cart hranglt a istanen cf wen mäles, and. where Mr 
only communication for provislons and ihe spart of their ran wu hy ühe Anh Lange mann ira here 
Sam rund tung pi red; an rap er med ea re none growing wild in khe. 
wonde, They vemaineıl some years in ihr eounty ; until, Inder, hey hai eunaumed nwurly all dhe thmber, 

# In“ Hone's Keerg-Day Book” hurling is Ameriberl a6 mn * peruier in Cornwall; Ansunling 
to dhe acraunt dhere given, I differs materilly (rom the Tell gume- = Te in played wülh a won all about 
Ahree Inchen In dlameter, covered with a plato of alver, which in sometlines gilt, and has ommanly a matio— 
* Pair play in goal play.* The sueoem depemded om entehing the ball dexterounly when thrumm up, or delt, 
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It is a fine, manly exereise, with suffieient of dunger to produce excitement ; 
and is, indeed, par excellence, the game of the pensantry of Ireland. To be 
an expert hurler, n man must posaoss athletic powers of no ordinary character; 
he must have a quick eye, a rendy hand, and a strong arm ; he must be a 
good runner, a skilful wrestlor, and withal patient as well as rosolute. In 
‚some respects, it rosembles cricket ; but the rules, and the form of the bats, 
are altogether different ; the bat of the oricketer being straight and that ofthe 
hurler erookedl, as shown in the aocompanying print. 

The forms of the 
game are these ——the 
players, sometimes to 
the number of Ailty or 
sixty, being chosen for 
ench. side, they are 
arranged (usually hare- 
foot) in two opposing 
runks, with their hur- 
lies crossed, to await 
the tosing up of the 
ball, the wickets or 
goals being previously j 
fixed at the extreiities 
of the hurling-green, 
which, from the nature 
‚ofthe play, is required. 
to be a level extensive plain. ‘Then, there are two picked men chosen to keep 
the goal on each side, over whom the opposing party places equally tried 
men as a counterpoise; the duty ofthese goal-keepers being to arrest the ball 
in case of its near approach to that station, and return it back towards that of 
the opposite party, while those placed over them exert all their energies to drive 
it throughthewicket. All preliminarios being adjusted, the leuderg take their 
places in the contre. A person is chosen to throw up the ball, which is done 
as straight as possible, when the whole party, withdrawing their huzleys, stand 
with them elevated, to receive and atriko it in its descent; now comes the 
‚crash. of mimie war, hurleys rattle agninst hurleya—the ball is struck and 
resstruck, often for several minutes, without advancing much nearer to 





and carrying it off expeditionnlp, in epite of all opposicten from Ihe nilverse party ; or,if that. be impomihle, 
iewing it into the hand of a partner who, In bis turn, exeris hs efart 10 convey it 10 his own goal, which 
ie often Ihren ar faor milen ditanı." 
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either gonl; and when some one is lucky unough to get a clear “* puck ”* at it, 
it ie sent flying over the field. It is now followed by the entire party at their 
utmost speed ; the men grapple, wrestle, and toss cach other with amazing 
agility, neither victor nor vanquished waiting to take breath, but following the 
course of'the rolling and Alying prize; the best runners watch each other, and 
‚keep almost shoulder to shoulder through the play, and the best wrestlers keep 
as close on them as possible, to arrest or impede their progress, The ball 
must not be taken from the ground by the hand ; and the tact and akill shown 
in taking it on the point of the hurley, and ranning with it half‘ the longth. of 
the field, and when too closely presscd, striking it towards the goal, is & 
matter of astonishment to those who are but alightly acquainted with the 
play. At the goal, is the chief brunt of the battle: The gonl-keepers 
zeceive the prize, and are opposcd by those set over them; the struggle ie 
tremendous,—every power of strength and skill is exerted; while the parties 
from opposite sides of the field run at full speed to support their men 
engagvd in the eondliet; then the tossing and straining is at its height; the 
men often Iying in dosens side by side on the gruss, while the ball is rerurned. 
by some strong urın again, Hying above their heuds, towards tlıs other goal. 
“Thns, for honrs has the contention been carried on, and frequently the dark- 
ness of night arrests tw game without giving vietory to either side. Ik 
is often attended with dangerous, and sometimes with fatal, results *. 

Kerry, as we have intimated, possesses, pre-eminently, one disfinction 
for which it has long been famous—the ardour with which its natives aoquire 
and communicate knowledge. It is by no means rure to find among the 
humblest of the peasantry, who havo no prospect but that of existing by daily 
labour, men who can converse #uently in Latin, and have a good knowledge 
of Greek. A century ago, Smith wrote that “ classical reading extends 
itself, even to a fault, among the lower and poorer kind in this country ; many 


® Matches are me, sometinen, between different tools ar parshen, somatlmen hy harany weni 
Tarony, ao not unfrequently connty nanlnst counly; when tho ® ersck ec" frau Ihe mont ditauk art ano 
selected, mul tho Interest encitel I proportlonably great. About Inlfn century ago, Ihere was great emnänh 
played in the Phamix Park, Dublin, between the Munster men and tho men of Leinter. Ti was got up ip 
ho ıhen Lord Lioutanant and other sporting noblomen, and war attended hy all the mohllity and genirg 
bolonging 10 che Vioe-Ragn) Court, and the beauty and Muhlon of ıhe Irih suplal and fin wiehuty. The, 
ietany was oontennled fo, long mas wilh vared suceem: nnd u Ins it was deeked In Aasour ofihe Mater 
men, by one ofthat party running wich cho ball on the point of his hurlay, and sıriking It through he open. 
windows of che Vico-Ragal varage, and by ibat mancruvne bafling the vigilance ofıhe Lelnster gonle-men, and 
driving It in triumph through ihe goal, File man is an) Tiving ı his name ie Mat, Hay, and die nk en 
maoy yoarıa reilons in Kondan, Beiwecn tweniy-Avonnd khirty years 1g0, Ahere were serrmal guon mätchen 
played an Kennington Cominen, between Ihe men ofBt. Gile's nd sone of the enstern parts of he metropalie; 
the air being got up by the ıhen notorious Lord Barrymare, aud other noblemen whe Ied the sporting 
irden of be de. 
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‚of whom, to the taking them off more useful works, have greater kuowludge 
in this way than some of the hotter sort in other placon;” and he adda, that 
“in his survey'he had met with some good Latin scholars who did not under- 
stand the Englich tongue," A more general spread of information, and 
inerensed facilities for acquiring it, have deprived Kerry of the honour 
of being exelusively the seat of peasant-loarning in Ireland x but its inha- 
bitants are still remarkable for the study of the dead languages, acquaintance 
with which has beun formed by the greater proportion of them literally under 
a 

The genuine “Hedge Schools” of Kerry are rapidly disappearing ; and, 
necessarily with them the old pieturesque schoolmasters—in some respects u 
‚meritorions, in others a pernieious, class: for wherever there was disaftection, 
the village schoclmaster was either the originator or the sustainer of it; 
was generally the secretary of illegal associations, the writer of threntening 
notices, and too frequently the planner and leader in terrible outzages. The 
national system of education has destroyed their power, by aubstituting in their 
places men who are, at all events, responsible to employers interested in their 
‚good characters and good conduer. "The aneient Domines, however, had their 
merit; tkey kept the shrivelled seed of knowledge from utterly perishing, 
when learning, instead of being considered 

better than house and land," 

was Iooked upon, as an acquirement for the humbler elnsses, in the light ofa 
razor in tlie hands of a baboon—a thing that was dangerous, and might be 
fatal, but which could do no possible good either to the possessor or to society. 
The Irich schoolmaster is now paid by the State, and not by “ sods of tur,” 
+4 kish of praties,'® “a dozen of exigs,” or at Christmas and Easter “a roll 
of fresh butter ;” for, very commonly, there was no other way of liquidating 
his quarterly accounts ; yet this mode of payment was adopted engerly on the 
‚one side, and received thanıkfully on the other, in order that * the gorsoom 
might have his bit of learning, to keep him up in the world.” The English 
‚af the lower elasses covet knowledge, but only us a source of weulth ; um 
Trishman longs for it as a means of acquiring moral power and dignity. “Rise 
up yer hend, here’s the master ; he’a a fine man with grüte larnin ;”* Whisht} 
don't be putting in your word, sure he that’s spaking has fine Tarning ;”” 
“ Sure, he had the warld at hin foot from the strength ofthe larning;” "A 
jgrate man entirely, with a power of larming;'" * No good could ever come of 
him, for he never took to hia laming;” * What could you expeet from 
him? since he wus the size of a midge he never looked in a book ; "—such 
are the phrases continunlly in the mouths of the Irish peasantey: utter 





worthlessness is invariably supposed to aceompany a distaste for information ; 
while he who has obtained even a limited portion of instruction ia always 
considered superior to his fllows who are without it, and. 
oecasions is redily necorded 16 him. Those who wonld ach Ihe Trich have, 
therefore, a fine and rich soil upon which to work.* 

“The Hedge Schools” are, as we here ot; ee 
country. During our reeent visit, we saw but two or three of them ; some 
twenty years ago we ahould have encountered one, at least, in every parish. 
They received their peouliar designation from the fuet that in fine weather 
the school-room was always removed out of doors ; the Domine sate usually 
beside his threahold ; and the young urchins, his pupils, were scattered in all 
directions about the landscape, poring over the " Gough," or Voster,’" (the 
standard arithmeticians of Ireland, long ngo,) serawling figures on the fragments 
ofa slate, courting acguaintance with the favoured historian, Cornalius Napos, 
ar oecupied upon the more abatruse mysterien of the mathematiesz the more 
luborious and persevering of the learners generally taking their places, “ book 
in hand,” upan, or at the base of, the turf-rick, that was always within the 
master's kon. In addition to the pupils who paid to the tencher as much as. 
they could, and in the coin most at their command, there were generally in 
such establishments some who paid notling, and were not expected to pay 
anything—* poor scholars,” as they were termed, who received education 
“grnatis;” and who were not unfrequently intended, or rather intended 
themselves, for the priesthood. ‘They were, in most instances, unprotected 


® The passion for knowledge meeivei not many sea ago a alaylar und auikäng Mlustrntln. The, 
people who inhabited m rude dintriet of ıbe Commers mountaine felt Ihe necemlty of # vencher for their 
ehildren. They were # half-menge mee who had "* aquatted ” among Ihe rocks und hogs, parts af wiideh ähep 
had reclnimed so as to afford ıheım something beyond the means of existenen They could, 

vorg Httle indücement to a schoulmaster to settle among them } ewory tormptation was tried without erst, 
at Jangeh they reolved upon a daring expedient 10 remove the evil of wich. (hey 

foritie posten ua Demine, ac aonveye in by night ram slistance af never men serie 
Yheir rude mountaln-butn He wos freely and bounlfullg wvorgihing to make him oomıforables & 
nbin wos but for him; hl" urden "wos dug and planted} a “alip of ag" wa mie 10 ls housched 
goods ; and be was told Ihat he bad on)y to order to have auglıt fhnt Ihe = neighhouns”" could pioewre hl. 
Wuthe was elovly watched, and given clcarly to understand that until hend eluented one of hi new pupäls, 
And tod him 10 wupply his placny ho was not permitted to wander a mile from his domieile. "Thin 

ent artwlly continue fr Ha yaarı; and it wil, perhaps, wurprise no.ane 10. Jcarm Ahat when the Dimlie 
ihtahund permiaion to it hie al rend, au counmacate ta them ha fact of hl being al I wlan, 
Ihe put ref 10 air, ml ie among he man 1 ham he has hesume attache, and! he diene 
children he live (merlnente. We believe such erurreneen are not. uncamman } eireimatancen ragt ib 
one under our erpwelal notle. The feling Isby no means eonfined 10 he pessantry; ihere ia Kunz for. 
aeing youtlın a clanleal educnion, wilch In he middle es deckel Luımenl 10 he commercial Interna 
of the countrp- A young man may have a ber and pollshed education without entering a Un 
dig «0, fegquontig unfi Am fur the omlinany naurio of hie; Te A ht don ap 6 unbe 
Aleplag,at varlanen wi (he saber and Ines nen of milde Ike, 
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orphans; but they hul no ovcwsion to beg, for the farın-house us well ns the 
‚eottage was open for their reception, and the “ poor scholar ” was sure of a 
* God save you kindly,” and “ Kindly welcome,” wherever he appenred. In 
this way, with scant clothing, a strap of books over his shoulder, his ink-horm 
suspended from his button-hole, and two or three ill-cut inky pens stuck in 
the twist or twine that encireled his hat, the nspirant for knowledge set forth 
on his mission, sometimes aided by a subscription commenced and forwarded 
by his parish-priest, who found many of his congregation willing to bestow 
their halfpenco and pence, together with their cordial blessings, on “the boy that 
had his mind turned for good.” Now and then a “ good-for-nothing” would 
take upon himself the habit and name of a “poor scholar,” and Impose upon 
the good-natured inhabitants of a district ; but in a little time he was sure to be 
discovered, und was never again trusted. Such fellows used to beseen lounging 
about the corners of the streets in country»towns, pretending they “ war gein” 
to Kerry for larnin, God help 'em, when they got a thrifle to pay their 
expinces.” They were invariably great thieves, und fetchers and carriers of 
strife and sedition, und generally terminnted their career us professod heggars. 
Very different from such, was a lad we knew in our youth, and whose simple 
history we delay our readers to hear; it will illustrate the “ scholustie system” 
we are deseribing, and at the same time exhibit the self-sacrifieing generosity 
‚of the Irish peasant. 

It was towards the middle of September, or, as they, in Ireland, usually 
style die period, “the later end of harvost," several yents ago, that we were 
sedulously gathering a nosegay of blue corn-Howers and scarlet poppies, in 
the Hold of a dear relative, whose Inbourers were busily employed in rcaping. 
A gronp of Irish harvesters are generally noisy, full of jest, and song and 
laughter ; but we observed that although not more diligent than usual, these 
were unusully silent—yet the day was fine, the food abundant, and no 
“ sickness " afllicted the neighbourhood. Our ramble was accompanied by a 
fine Newfoundland dog—Neptune, a fellow worthy of his name, After 
walking along at our nccustomed pace, (for he disdnined idle gumbols,) Nep 
came toa dend stand. There was a remarkable old tree in the hedge, so old 
that. it was hollow almost to the top, where a few green boughs and lenves 
‚sprouted fortl, as remembrancers of past days; the open part of the trunk 
was om the other side, so that a stranger standing where we stood could have 
no idea how much it was docayed;—at this old tree Nep made a point, as 
ifsetting a bird; he would neither advance nor retreat, but stood with fixed 
eyes and erect ears in a watchful position. It occurred to us that the renpers 
had whiskey or some smuggled goods concenled there, and wo resolved to 
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fathom the mystery; in acconlance with this resolktion, we commenced 
first a doscent into what is ealled the “gripe”of the ditch, and then seizing 
upon the bough of a sturdy little hawthorn, were about ascending, when two 
rosy-checked harvest-girls interposcd— 

* Ah, thin, don't, iv you plase—(bad luck to you, Nep, for tale-tellin 
ould baste of a dog !—couldn’t ye let the young Indy have her walk )—don?t, 
iv youplase, Miss, machree, goup there. Faix, it’s the trutlı we're tellin? ye, 
*tin’t safe. Oh, ye maylaugh, but by allthe blessed books that ever war shut 
or opened, it's true; "Us not safe, and maybe its yer death ye’d get if yo go." 

"This, of course, only whetted our curiosity. * The men have concealed 
whiskey there.” 

“Oh! bad coss.to tie dhrop—sure they don’t want it, when they get their 
glass at the hesl of the evenin’ without so much as axing for it; well tell, if 
ye won't tell ov us to the masther and misthress—though we couldn’t help 
it, for it's God’ will. Sure the boys there never raised their voice in 
a song, nor even the kink of a laugh ever passed their lips, just out of regard 
to the quietness—the eraythur ! and sure the dhrop of new milk, und it just to 
look at a grain of tea, is all we give on a two-pronged fork or the ould showeL 
And the weather's mighty fine, as it always does be when the likes of them’s 
in throuble ; sure, the dew falls light on the spring chicken!” We pressed 
still more strongly for an explanation. “ Well, it was the lonelicst place in 
the parish,” answered Anty, a blue eyed girl of sixteen, the very picture of 
‚good-nature and mischief, though her features were tutored into an expression 
‚of sobriety and even sympatlıy.—* And what else could I do, barrin I was a 
baste ?” she continued. “ And see even that poor dumb dog looks like a 
‚Christian at the tree—Nep, asy now, and don't frighten—" 

“ What, Anty #” 

“ Whisht! an Il tell, but you musn’t det on,* for muybe I'd lose the 
work.—It’s—only a little boy we hid in the tree 1” 

“A boy 

“ Ay, fix! he was a boy, the craythur; but he's an atozay naw, wid 
whntever it is-—maasles, or small-pox, or feavor, myself doesn't know—but 
it's bad enough. He’%s a poor scholar ! the jewel, thravellin to make a man of 
himself, which, if the Lord doesn't raise him out of the sickness, he’ll never 
be; thravelin the world und ould Ireland for larnin, and was strueht as he 
came here; and he thinking he’d have six months, or maybe a year, with, 
Mr. Devereux, who has grate Haythen as well as Christian knowledge ; and 
sure no one would let him into their place for dread of the sickness that 


* Protsoi to know, 7 Taken Il. 
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brought lamentation into all our houses last year ;and I found him,” continued 
the girl, bursting Into tears, “I found him shivering under an elder bush, 
that's unlucky in itself, and pantin’ the little breath in his body out; aud Id 
ha’ thonght thero would ha’ been little use in all I could do: only what 
should I seo, whin Itook my eyes off’ him, bat a cow licking herself the wrong 
way, and that gave me heart, and I spoko to him, and all he axed für was n 
drink of wather, and that T’d take him to bis mother, the poor lamb ! und she 
hundreds of miles away, at the buck of God-speed, maybe; and sure that kilt 
me intirely, for thought of my own mother that the Lord took from me 
before Thad sense to ax her blessin. And yc'd think the life would lave the 
craythur every minute—so, first of all, myself and this little girl made « ine 
asy bed for him inside the ould tree, dry and comfortable, with the new 
straw, and then wo stole granny's plaikeen® out of the bit of a box,and a 
blanket, and laid him a top ofit; and when wo settled him snug, we axed my 
undle if we might do it, and he said Add murder us+ il we had any call to 
him; and we said we wouldn't, becnse we had done it alrendy ; but, in the 
‚end, my uncle himself was as willing to do a hand’s turn to the poor scholar 
anif he was a soggarth $, which he will be, plase God; only the sichness is 
heavy on him still, and the people so mortial ateurd of it.” 

“ The poor boy,” added the other girl, “ had bitter usage where he was 
before, from a cowld-hearted nagur of a schoolmaster, who loved money better 
than Inrning—which proved he had no callto it, at all, at all. We heard the 
rights of it, from one that knew—may the Lord break hard fortune before 
‚every poor honest woman’s child!—and took his bit of goold from him, and 
‚gave him nothing but dirty English for it, and he wanting Latin and the 
Humanities — what he hadn’t himself, only coming over the people with 
blarney and big words—the Omadawn !—to think of his taking in a poor soft 
boy like that, who was away from his mother, trusting only to the Lord, and 
the charity of poor Christians that often had nothing but their prayers to send 
along the rond with him! Sure it must be a black bitther heart entirely that 
would not warm to a boy that quit the home where his heart grew in the 
love and strength of his mother's eyes, to wander for larning.” 

In a little time we diseovered that the poor acholar, who zejoieod in the 
thoroughly Irish name of Patrick O'Brien, had been most tenderly eared for, 
not only by those kind-hearted girls, but by each of the harvosters : two young 
men in particular took it turn about to sit up with the lone child the grunter 
‚part of the night, listening to the feeblc ravings he uttered about his mother and 
his home, and moistening hislips with milk and water—the fatigue of the day’ 


= Arquare of facnel, or ahavl. 1A Aigure of aposch, 2 Boggarıh, young prlont. 
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labour under a scorching sun, with no more 
and milk, did not prevent their performing this deed of 
‚When we discovered him, the fever—to use Anty's worde—had 
For good, and he was perfecily rational, though feeble almost beyond: 
and only opening his lips to invoke blessings upon his preserver. We 
found that he had suffered from meisles, rendered 
generally are by fatigue, want, and ill-usage. A few evenings after, when the 
golden grain was gathered into shocks, and the field cloar of its labourers, 
we set forth, aceompanied by Patrick’s first benefactress, to pay him & viit, 
‚The weather was clear and balmy, and so still that wo could hear the grass- 
hopper rustle in the tufts of gras that grew by the path, The com- 
cronk ran poking and crenking across the stubble, and, one br one, before the 
sun had set, Bo 2 
The weo stars were drcaming $heir path through the aky." — 
Tr was a silent but not a solitary evening, for overy blade of grass was Instinet. 
with life, peopled by insect wonders, teeming with existonee—erwating and 
fostering thonght. Even Anty felt the subduing influence of the scene, and 
walked without uttering a word. As we deow near the old tree, we heard a 
faint, low, fecble voiec—the voice of a young boy singing, or rather 
murmuring, snatches of one of those beautiful Latin hymns which form 
a part of the Roman Catholic service. We knew that it procoeded from 
poor Patrick ; and Anty erossed herself devoutly more than once 
listened. He censed; and then, by a circuitons path, we got to (he hallow 
side of the tree. 

‚The poor lad was worn down by sickness, and his eyos, naturally large, 
seemed of enormous size, looking out as they did from amid ke 
hinir. His head was pillowed on his books; and it wonld seem as 
“ plaikeens” ofhalf the old women in the parish had boen gathered tag 
to do him service. His quivering lips anly opened to expros gratitude, and 
his thin hands were clasped in silent prayer wlien we left him. His tale had 
nothing remarkable in jt—it was but one among many: He was the only son. 
of a widow, who having wed too carly, was reduced from eomfort ta the 
deptls of privation ; her young husband closed his sorrows in un early grave, 
and she devoted her energies to the task of providing for her two children; 
the girl was blind from her birth, and the boy, whose feelings and mauners 
would have led to the belicf so provalent in Ireland of the invariable refine- 
ment of “ dacent blood,” resolved to sek by tho way-sides and Iwdges the 
information he had no means of obtaining in statelier seminarlos, Those who 
know how strongly the ties of kindred are intertwined round an Irish heart— 
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‚only those can understand how more than hard it is for the parent to part 
with the child. Notwithstanding, Patrick was blessed and sent forth by his 
mother—an Ishmael, without the protecting care of a Hagar—amid the 
wilderness of the world. More than once he returned to weep upon her 
'bosom, and to ropeat the assurance, that when they met again he would be a 
‚credit to his name. He had, as Anty said, suffered wrong from an ignorant 
schoolmaster, who plundered him of the small collection the priest of his 
parish had made for his benefit, and then ill-used him. 

His illness we have told of; his recovery was hailed with hearty joy 
by“ the neighbours,” who began to eonsider him as a property of their an 
a ereature they had all some interest in. He was duly received at the 
school, the master of which deserved the reputation he had achieved—for, 
despite his oddity, and a strong brogus of the true Munster character, he was 
a good elassie of the old rägime, and a most kind-hearted man. Although 
vo Domine ever entertuined a more exulted opinion of his own leuming, or 
held ignorasmuses (as he pronounced the word) in greater contempt than 
Mr. Devereux, still, when hefound u pupil to his mind, who would work hard 
and constantly, he treated him with such consideration, that the youth was 
‚seldorm permitted to spenk except in the dead lunguuges. He wore a rough 
scratch wig, originally of a light drab colour; and not only did he, like Miss 
Edgeworth's old steward in “Cnstle Rackrent,'” dust his own or a füyoured 
visitor’s sent: therewith, but he used no other pen-wiper, and the hair bore 
testimeny of having made acquaintance with both red and black ink. He 
prided himself not only on his Latin and mathematical attainments, but on 
his “ manners;” and even deigned to instruet his pupils in the mysteries of a 
bow, and the necessity for holding the head in a perfectly erect position. 
Sometimes he would condescend to bestow a word of advice to one of the 
gentler sex, such as “ Jinny, that's agood girl ; I knew yer mother before you 
were born, and a fine, straight, upright Girtha she was—straight in mind an’ 
body; be a good girl, Jinny, and hould up yer hend, and never sit back on 
‚your chair—only so—like a poplar, and keep yer hecls together und yer toos 
‚out—that’s ralemanners, Jiuny." Often did he exclaim to Patrick, “ Lave off 
‚discoorsing in the vulgar tongue, I tell yon, and will you take up your Cor- 
nalius Napos, to say nothing of Virgil, if you plase, Masther Pathrick, and 
never heed helping Mickey-the-goose, with his numbers. Hasn’t he Gough 
and Voster,or part ofthem any way? for the pig ate simple addition and 
‚compound faetions out of both the one and the other, And, Ned Lacey, I 
saw you eopying I know what, upon your thumb-nail off Pathrick’s slate, 
Til thumb nail-ye, you mane puppy ! to be picking the poor boy's brains that 
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way ; but the time will be yet, when you'll be glad to come to his nee, for it is 
he that will have the vestments, and not the first nor the Inst, plase God, that 
got them through my instructions. Pathrick, sir, next Sunday, when 
you go up to the big house as you always do, mind me, #ir, never open yor 
lips to themisthress or the young ladies but in Latin—Greek’s too much for 
them you understand me, unless they should ask you to give them a touch 
ofit-out of feminine curiosity, knowing you have the advantage of being my 
pupil; but no vulgar tongue out of your hend, mind that ; and when yon go 
into tie drawing-room, make yer bow with yer hand ou yor heart in the first, 
position, like an Irishman.” 

Under all his pomposity of manner there was much sterling good—the 
old schoolmaster never would accept of any remuneration from a * futherless 
child,” and consequently had an abundant supply of widows’ children in his 
seminary. “ What does it cost me," he would say, “ Dut my Dreath? und that's 
small loss—death will have the less to take when my time comes—and sure it will 
penetrate to many a heart, and give them the knowledge that I can?t take out: 
of the world with me, no more than my other garments.” Tu less than u year, 
Patrick had become his tencher’s right hand ; he was not only his “first 
Latin," but in a fair way to become his first Grecian ; and the only thing that 
tormented the worthy achoolmaster was, that Patrick was “no hand” at 
* mathemuticks.” He wrote frequently to his mother, and sometimes heard 
from her; but at last came the mournful intelligence that he could see her no 
more. "She had perished of fever—one of those dreadful fevers that finish the 
work commenced by sturvation, had taken her away from present care, and 
denied her all participation in the honours she anticipated for her son. The news 
erushed the heart of the poor scholar; and with it was mingled not only sorrow 
for the departed, but a deep anxiety on account ofhis little blind sister. * The 
neighbours,” he said, “ will, I know, keep her among them—a bit here, 
asup there—and give her clothes enough for summer; but my dread ja that 
shell turn to begging, and that would be eruel to think of—my poor little 
blind Nelly* 1” 

“Where are you going this evening, Patrick?" inquired the old school- 
master, as his favourite pupil was leaving, having bude him his usual 
espeotful good-day. 

“T promised Mrs. Nowlan, Sir, 1’d go up there and rend a bit with the 
boys to help them with you.” 

= A poor schölar never older himself  bepzür, nr in he ever 20 conslderai—-he franch for ksarwing + 


nd U bare fact entitlon ion 10 respect and aalstanoo—it in regards in the Ihr of a plgrimagn, ak nat. 
Werur. 
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“ Well,” observed Mr. O’Leary, “never mind that now; I want to 
discoorse yon this evening.” 

“Thank yon, sir,” he replied with a heavy sigh, hanging his hat on the 
‚same peg that supported the Domine's grent-cont—"* but the throuble has 
‚moidered my head—I'm afraid I'm not oqual to much tonight, sit." 

“Ah!” said the old man, “learning ’s x fine thing, but there are things 
that. ruin it intirely—in vulgar phrase, that bother it. Sit down, Patrick, 
and weil] see if for once the master and his pupil—the old man's and the 
young one's thoughts, go the same way.” 

Patrick did as “the master” desired. “ Tell me,” inquired the Domine, 
resting his elbows on his knees,—* tell me, did the news you got, poor 
fellow, determine you on deing anything particular 2” 

“t did, master, it did, God help me, and look down upon and bless you, 
and every one that has been kind and good to me” 

What have you determined ? or have yon brought your resolution to a 
point" 

“I have, sir. It's hard parting—but the little girl, sir—my poor blind 
sister—the lone darling that never wanted sight while she had her mother's 
eyes—the tender child, sir; the neighbours are all kind, all g004, but they 
‚can't be expected to take for a continuance the bit out of their own mouths 
to put it into hers—thnt can't be expeeted—nor it ahan’t be; I menn to set 
out for home on Monday, sir, plase God, and be to that poor blind child 
mother and father, and brother. She is all of my own blood in the world 
now, and I can’t make /er heart as dark as her eyes, Thunks be to the 
‚Almighty, I have health and strength now, which I had.not when I left home 
—health, strength, and knowledge : though,” ho ndded in a tone of intense 
sorrow, © that knowledge will never lead mo to what I once hoped it would." 

“ What do you mean?" inquired the old schoolmaster : “ expound.” 

“My heart, sir, was set, as you know, on making my way to the altar ; but 
Hıs will: be done! I was too ambitious; Irmust work to keep Nally—she 
must not starve or beg while I live upon good men’s hearts ; we are alone in 
he wide world: instead of learning, I must labour, that's all; and I'm sure, 
sir, Ihope you won't consider the pains you have taken with me thrown 
away: you have sown the good socd ; if the rack is barren, it is no fuult of 
yours; but it is not barren—why should I deny the feclings that stir within 
me?” He could not procced far tears ;and the old man pushed his, 
so violently up his forchead as to disturb his wig. 

“What's to ail the little girl,” said Mr. 
many have done before her—in forma pauperi«? 
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I mean, yon found nothing painful in stopping a weck at Mrs. Rooney's, and 
a month with the Driscols, and so on, und every one glad to have yom" 

“God reward them! Yes, sir, that's thrue; and of late, I've given the 
children, wherever I was stopping, a lift of the learning ; but poor Nelly has 
Bas 3A Bu lag (kun wtl8 Spas WIE CL H EN SREEEEEEEEEEN 
—and she sıranı. vor !” 

“# And how dare you say that to my face, Patrick O"Brien?" scrcamed the 
schoolmaster, flinging his wig right on the nose of a respectable pig, who was 
poking it over the half-door intended to keepin the Zittl« children, and to keop 
out the pigs. “ How dare yon—in your pupilage—say “she shall net?” Isay 
‚she shall ! She shall burthen me.—I say you shall go for her, and bring her here, 
and my old woman will be to her a3 she is to her own granchildren, not a hair 
in the differ. AN belonging to me, glory be to God! are wellto do in the 
world; and a blind child may be a bright blessing. Go, boy, go, and lead the 
blind girl here. I won't give up the honour and glory of my seminary becase 
ofan aflicted colleen. When you go to Maynooth, well take caro of her; my 
granchildren are grown too wisc, and Ill be glad to have a blind child to 
tache pocma and things that way to, of the long winter evenings, when I'm 
lonely for want of the lessons ;so now no more about it. Shell be all as one as 
the babby of my old age, and you'll be Father Pat, and maybe I’d have the 
Inst blessed sacrement from yer hands yet,” And so he had; for thisis no 
romance, The blind child was led by her brother to the old achoolmaster's 
dwelling. Many of the neighbouxing poor said, “God reward you, Misther 
Devereux, yo'r a fine man ;” but the generous act exeited no astonishment; 
generosity of character is so commen amongst the peasantry, that it does nat 
produce comment—they are in the constant habit of doing things and making 
sacrifices which if done long ago, would have been recorded as deeds of 
heroic virtue ; but there are no village annals for village virtuer ; and at the 
time the schoolmaster’s generosity made little impression on ourelves, 
simply because it was not rare, for near him lived a poor widow who, in 
addition to her own three children, fostered one whom the wild waves threw 
up upon the shore from a wreck ; and another, who took three of her brother's 
orphans to'her one-roomed house ; and another, who nourished the infantiof a 
beggar who died in her husband’s barn, at the breast with her own baby. 

The old schoolmaster is dead ; but before he died, he had,as we have said, 
the desire of his heart. A blind sister lives with “ the soggarth * to this day, 
and he is respected as all deserve to be who build their own fortunes bravely 
and boldly, and having Inid a good fonndation, are not ashamed of the Tabonr 
that wins the highest distinction a free-born man can achieve. 
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"The only established route by which the traveller will be enabled to form 
any idea of the character of the const acenery of Kerry is that which conducts 
him to Killarney through Limerick and Tralec. But a joumey s0 made will 
supply him with but a very limited notion of its grandeur and beauty. It will 
be necessary for him to make frequent excursions, in order to visit the several 
attractions of the county—beginning with Tarbert, on the banks af the 
Shannon, and ending with “the Skelligs,” a group of small island-rocks in 
the Atlantie; or, if his starting-point be the Lakes,” he will examine, first, 
the southern parts, beginning with the huge promontory that lies between the 
‚Bays of Dingle und Kenmare. 

Lough Carali, which we have briefly described, is almost in the direot 
tine to the wild and pieturesque district of Cahireiveen, the southern const of 
Dingle Bay, and the interesting harbour and island of Valentin—with the 
‚exeeption of “the Blasquets,” the peint of land in Ircland, nenrest to America. 
In the vicinity of Cahireiveen is “ Derrynane,” the scat and the birth-place of 
D. O'Connell, Esq. M.P. It was originally a farm-honse ; and has been added 
10 from time to time, according to the increase of the property, or family, ofits 
possessör. To determine the order of architecture to which it belongs would 
be, consequently, dificult, It is beautifully situated; and in its immediate 
neighbourhood are the pieturosque ruins of an abbey, founded in the seventh 
sentury by the monks of St. Finbar. The island of Valentia belongs to “ the 
Knight ef Kerry,” who resides there. Although very fertile, and still 
maintaining the distinetion which Smith bestows upon it, of being “ esteemed. 
the granary of the county,” its only peculiar produce is that from its slate 
quarries—the slabs from which are of great strength and size,and find n ready 
market in London. The Spaniards occupied the island and harbour until 
expelled by Cromwell; whose lieutenant erected forts at both the entrances, 
in order to put a stop to the privatecring purposes to which it was applied. 
A harbour light-house of great utility has been opened during the present yoar. 
‚About twelve miles sonth of the harbour are “ the Skelligs,” a gronp of rocks 
which class among tlıe greatest curiosities of the Atlantic. They were 
formerly celebrated as the resort of pilgrims; and many a weary penance has 
been performed upon their naked and inhospitable crags. The Great Skellig 
consists of two peaks, which rise from the ocean so perpendieularly as closely 
to approximate to the shape of a sugar-lonf: the larger rising in thirty-four 
fathoms of the ocean to 710 feet above its level ; the occasional projections being 
clothed with grass of * a delicious verdure and remarkable sweetness.” The 
island is, at all times, nearly covered with sea-fowl; a circumstance for which 
Dr. Kesting, the fanciful “ historian” of Ireland, thus accounts :—" There is a 
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enrtain attractive virtwe in the soil which draws down all the birds that 
attempt to ily over it, and obliges them to light upon the zock;”" a notion 
‚of which the poet has thus arailed himself :— 
= Tolota 0 freshly fir 
That nevor hath bird eome nigl her, 
Dit, from his oourne through al, 
Hlnth beon won downward hy them." er 
The peasantry have numerons tales to tell in connexion with these singular 
rocks; and a whimsical tradition exists, that every madman, if left to his own. 
guidance, would make his way towards them. ’Chey have, ‚of late 
‚years, lost much of their sacrod character, and are now-a-days visited 
few penitents *, A few years ago two light-houses were erected on the grent 


. 








® Dr. Smith given a sriking arcount of Ihe polls Uhrousl which the penitents passed, To ıhe top. he 

Grcan Skellig dhere is but one path, and that so difleult thus Mer ira ua ar 
Upon Ihe fat part of the island are noveral cell, ld 16 have been chapels—for "here moi ancienily aa: 
der ofcanons regular of St. Austi.”" * They are built in the andient Roun manuer, of 
losed und jointed, without either mortaror cement, and nre Impervioun 6 the nirand wind, bein. 
rches at the 10p.'' Upon this subject we ahall have some remarkato offer hercafler, a 
he upesiiou remonle perform here hy Ihe pen I intereting; dh mare 0 an is 
"he sl of devoteen’”’ was cooling, In oura I In more than likely 10 vanlah. altagether. 
ee 
‚orisona ta perform nt ench matian, Wien thay have visite Ihe weils unık whapels, they anna the tape 
Tock, part of wich ie perfurmel Iy syueesing Uhr» allow. part tesemling übe Fannel or 
dhlmnay, which Ihey sera "The Nentle Eye.’ This aicent (slıhough Abereare holen an steps eu 
rock to olimb by), in far from being. gnined without tronblo; but when thin absiaelo ih 
Pilgrin oriven at sul ft placr, haut a yarl brond, which lopes away down bot sides of Abe ruck she 
can; on Ihe fürcher sid of. hin ft, which from Its narrowness on = 
is gnined by ellwmbing up smooth aloping rock, ihat only Teams out a very Htle, and Khie dbey 
4 Pain, from the difenliy of It act; there are a few ahallow holen cut int I, where khey fix dheir and 
und foet, und by which they seramblo up. Ti ad efiniag m bar min EA NEE 
of mounting It some tere, fr I a person ahould li, he might tumble on eher ade of Abe 
a precipieo handlung many fathoms into the son ı when Kıis difMoal junge Is sarnaunted, the 
‚of tho way up to the highest summit of ihe rock Is umuch Tem dieult, Om Ko top are two siutlone to wii, 
here ıhere are also some stone erosen; the ft is called dhe Kagle's Nest, probably ram 
fur bere,n ers sea o har got Into dh superior zglan of healr, and It I amended hy he hal ofasme 
steps cut Into iho rock without much diffeulty. If the runder can coneolve & person, polsed an It mern ee 
‚rather perched on tho surmmit of this pinnaele, behalding the vast expanse of the oowan a)] around him, auempt 

towards tho cast, where the Jofiy monntalns an ıhe aıore appear like so many Tow housen, oerlouked 
from the Tofıy dame of some euthodrl; he may be able to farm sorme Äden of Ihe kremendlonmen am 
awfulnem of auch « promeet, The eceond station wliich ıhe devateen hare 10 Yiit am ia Tught, and! 
hie is attended with. the ulmost horror and peril in by some, alled. a a En 
wich iv a long narrow fragmont of the rock, projecing from (he su frighiful place amer a 
raging ven 5 amd hin {a walkesl to Iıy = narmuw path of only {mo fast In a na RE 
Here übe dovatsen, waren an well au men, get ante on, ie rock und ua ige forward umil duty 
stone erusn, which mme Toll alsenturen out Furmerly un its extreme und, and here, haring 
teponteil » paterenöster, vetnenimg from Ihence eunehudlen ihr penanen, Ti yet bark dm Ihe Stone af Palm 
is atteniled with some addrem, in order to Iand anfe on therock, which Nenlleul an ihm Many pamun, 
about twenty yoarn ago, rame from ihe remotent paris of Ireland to perform these penanern, bat ie wen] 
uch advonturous devotem hat heen very much cooled af Inte.” 
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U Tho efloct has been almost to put an end ta 
wrecks on the coust. 

To visit the wild peninsula, north of Dingle Bay—wlich runs out into the 
Atlantic, and which contains, on the south, Ventry harbour, Dingle harbour, 
Mount Eagle, and Castlemaine, and on the north, Smerwick, Mount Brandon, 
and Tralee Bay,—the tourist should fix his hend quarters at Tralee, the 
principal town of the eounty. Tralee contains nearly 10,000 inhabitante ; the 
remains.of several ruins are in its immedinte vieinity ; and, among others, that 
‚of an abbey, in which, for several centuries, the Desmonds were buried, the 
first occupants of its tombs being Thomas Fitzgerald, surnamed “ the Great,” 
and his son Maurice, who were both slain at Callan, in a fight with the 
Mac Carthy Mor. The most interesting monnstie remains in Kerry are, 
however, those of the abbey of Ardfert—about six miles nortliswest of Tralce. 
Ardfert is a bishop’s acc, held in commendam with the bishopric of Limerick. 
The ruins of the 
eathedral are still 
in good pieser- 
vation, and beur 
marks of high an- 
tiquity, In the 
western front are 





inge. A round 
tower 120 feet higlı, and built chiefly of a dark marble, which formerly stood 
near the wost front, suddenly fell down in 1771 :— 
Where nıy high steeples whilom use wo stand, 
‚On which the lordly falcon wont to towre, 


There now is but au heup of line and mund 
For the sercech ol 10 build hr kalefül bowse.” 


The cathedral is dedicated to St. Brandan, and contains the cemeteries of 
‚many ofthe old fumilies of Kerry. "The tomb of one of them is pictured in the 


vo 
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accompanying sketch. In the immedinte neiglibourhood are the ruins of 
‚other churches, of which 
tradition states that Ard- 
fert formerly had seven. 
"The remains of four may 
still be traced within 
the cathedral enclosures. 
Of the strong castle, the 
sentoftheLordsofKerry, 
which forınerly protected 
the churches of Ardfert, 
there are now standing |) 
but a few broken walls ; 
it was, according to 
Smith, “demolished in 
the wars of 1641, by one 
Lawler, an Trish captain, 
who set it on fire.” But 


the building then destroyed was a recent structure, nat on the site of the 


ancient eustle “ built by Nicholas, the third Lord Kerry, in 1811, and re- 
edified by Thomas, the eighteenth Lord, in 1590."* In the village of 
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® The Paratn Hibernis naties be ige and king of Andfort Castle hy Bir Charles Wilmet ; and he 
some page relate an Incident fighufuly iustraivo afahe period. “ Andarı for some nino days made gond 
‚defenen, and bad burned wiıh Nroworke such honrda and timber as Sir Charles had placed aguinst the wall of übe 
nsile for his men’n mufoty as thoy undermined, Tias at he at, Sir Charles sent für m mker aut of am 
Knglishman’s ship (which one Mill, che master, let him), wih a purpose only in break apen che dom 
‚of the castlo, for the walls were 100 aitung (ne se small a piese In offend. The rebels az the aight af übe 
suker yiehled ; Bir Charles banged ihe eoostahle; (he rei of ib wurd, which was bc aght, wich ihe women 
and children, were spare, _Tomanls Ihe Iattor oL August, Maurice Biack, ihe brava undertäber before npihe 
of, wan by Hanare ny" Beien, wie t6 Ihe Lord of Lisnew. Invted is dine wiih bar, in her husband's ende 
Beaulieu, in Kerry; st wich Ume Donnell Obrien, brotbar bo 10 ber a ıhe Earl o£ Thomond, man ıbes 
‚wi Mi aiter, Dinner being onded, ıhe young lady dexired 10 peak wilh dhe mid Stck priwtelg Im her 
ehamber, where, after u litlo dme apent, and dimgrecing about the matter then In aprech, the Indy erled sat 
moto Dermond Kewghe Mac Caorınan, William Odonichan, and Kilmend Oheher (being at ıhe ahmmher 
door), * Do you not hear him mieuan mein words 1° Wiereupon wih their skenen ıhay Iustamıly mundemd 
len Im he place ı na anon an he win slain, abe sent uno her busband, und willed Ihe muriberen 10 repair 
snto him. Of thin barbaroos and inhuman net, some say that {hin Jadly ww xbe prinripnl agent, ihongh wuune 
of vor frlenda have since sought 10 esense her, The Earl of Thamend upon he knowledge af ia un m 
Infnielygrieved, and for Ihe same held hin ter in such detestatlon, as (m that day forwards (to Ahe day el 
ber dead), which was not many months after (aa I think), he never did see ber, nor could mon able übe 
memory of her name. But, homoeser, thin wortky subject (more worthy than whom there aa na ame al 
Treland hirth of his quality) was thus ahamefülly Lutchered as you have heard. The Lord of Läzeum, not 


sstinted with hin blood (uitrounly and ohamekully ahed), (he nast day after helanyad Thomas Kocaily Stuck, 
she brother of the mid Manrice Stack, whonm he Tail held prisoner & Jung fine Dafarn* 


O’Dorney are the reins af another ablber, a ahapelem pie, bus the deformity 
of whieh is hidden by the ivy ihat covers the whole af it. : 
The peninsula to which we kume refersed, that stretches out into tbe 
‚ Atlantic, is fall of interesting historiral ameristions, as weil as abundant in 
natural beauties. We must touch upas them very brieiy. The Spanier 
had settlements in this distrier; and remains of the fortifiestions stil] exist.” ‘ 
The ralns of old exstles are mumeroes al} alemg the eoast. One ef the most 
conspicuoas ef them is that called Ferriter's Casthe, the aucient strongbald of 





spot, almost on the verge of the Atlantic—a single tower is all that enduren, 


® Art eullod the Wort Del Orn, war ball hy ihe Spanları dose to Smerwick ; Yhey reelned—in 1580— 
& 6onsiderahle reinfurcement, und auamed ss formidahle a poiton, that the Kar of Ormond * marched iomarı 
Abem." Thing, howener, unprovildl wii sillery and jroriions, he net without astacking Ihe freignens | 
bin an hü wry Ink he enenuntered Bir Walter Raleigh wilh some other raptins, ai togeiber they ailunwed 
towatithe enemy. = Captain Rawlegh;"aags Ihe hitarlan, "having been well arqusinte wich übe custom 
uf tn Ita, remnöned bw ambuah, and waited until voverl of Desinend's Keros euoe Into Ihe furaken camp, 
topck up whatever the English might have left, when he Immelisely fol upon them with his men und ent 
many of ihem to piecer.'" The Spuntard» au Ihe Tr being eloe jprewsed by land and sen, and after mung 
ala mllien, nurrendered* at diseretion;" the una syahem was aloptei, The Byanlurds were all, enoept her 
‚eonnmänler, put (6 the wnunl, and he Ir were hangei 10 a man. The crueliy howanen, I wouhl appmar, 
** drplane übe Queen ;" the Kngtiah, accanding 1a the admlaslan of Ihe historlan, # ring no eneum far It, 
Wnitibe amalles of dheir any (being only equal in number to the enuiy), Ihe are =f peoralanı, und 
tie wesr appranch of he Irish mebeln.” "The butchery In, and ever will be, fol sialn. upon Ihe mnamary af 
Raleighz in man a gratultens and. merrälees act af laoghter, otwrly Ändefennible ; und was a ennakdered In 
iglat, where für Walter had some diuliy ia elering iimelf of Ihe ebarge ha arene wat uf lt. Ih win, 
homwener, hu in keeping wih dhe whole of uhe system purmori Iy Ihe ngllh In these para; thay gure Ihe 
Tri fo no quanter, and wein (0 Tuvo eonidered their eoursge and endurunne any as aditkmd rear far 
her exiermination. The " Pasatn Hibernin*" deeriben wich atrocitien wilhons he small opprumch 1 
aympathy with ihe wuflrers. The detils of the augen of werond enlen in dl wid, aldhomge du a 
arms, are highly Jotereing. Gl Castle, Io che county uf Timerlck, but on Ihe erden af Ken, was 
gollanily defended by the Krlht of ıhe Valley. Tin Knkghr’' ann, a child of ala pmum aid, wug Ma dr 
President hands, “res at his will in be emneuted.” To rrifg he wundern, * he rum ihr old ia be 
Het upon be top af one af Ihe gabionn‘” wnding word ta ihe juriem, "dba dh shock har 4 har aan 

40 bestow their mmallahett mpon.” The kai made answer dhat fe fr übe are aboald win me he 
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‚The whole ofthe peninsuln is indented with baysand harbours; from which 
the mountaina ascond, giving a character of rude grandeur tothescenery. Take, 
forexample,asketch in Dingle Bay. The mail-coach road from Fralee to Lime- 





N bank ofthe 
Shannon. The far-fumed caves of Ballybunian are about an equal distance 
from both, but on the const. Listowel is a poor town, with, of course, the 
ruins of a castle. In the year 1600 this castle, which held out for Lard 
Kerry against the Lord President, was besieged by Sir Charles Wilmott. 
Listowelis watered by the Feal, a river which the Irish poet has immortalised 
in one ofthe swectest of his songs; founded on a traditien, that the young. 
heie of the princely Desmonds, having been benighted while hunting, took 


fallowers forbeas ta direat their vollays against hei ememien for Ihe mother who bare him all] Ihred, ad 
ilght have more son. The Preuident, however, changed hie mi ‚poor child waa removed" 
The knlght war alaln in a mally. The *robels"' rutired 10 Ihe battlements of iho emstle "10 sell their Bves 
{N6 place, and others Jcapt from the top of ıhe- 
mtl into {ha water underneach It, whore our gunrds killed them,” 

= Turbeı In om &ho confioos af ıha somaty af Tameric, an wun ıhe an of Fir Baward Haie, arte 
Iron whenen Ich Masnriney eı bie goremment of Maren in 1781. 

















prefiring In place Ihe puwle 
indance, thot Ehr Charles was obligeil to 


do bla up Ihe ensle, 

w work, which ho carried under grund 10 Ihe midsiel'a 

wault in Ale estle. The work being perseired by he garrinon, they called out for merey ; but be would hear ol 

no other terms but sheir surrendering at diseretion. Tho ward, being eizhisen men, sobmitted om 

ncen, hat he women and chlldren were sullercd to depart. Nina of ihe Kngliah having been aha, 

he sie, he proantly canac the same number af jrisonern 10 bo hangeel; and by the President’ ander, 
lan woco soon afar esrentei, as ihey hadall ofihesn Leon under pratselon ; encopt an Ira print, name 














ealked, and benmenre ih dit, 
he child; but che print proud, if 
he was: wileh being grante, he went will » enplain'e y 
was almane impamala, where, Ina hollow care (* not mach uulike by desrhpion 10 Caeus his denmoy ar übe 
wouch of Avermas”), they fanud ıhowld womanı and iho child, whom hey brunght de ir Carlo, who wink 
bil (he pehest anıd ihe child to the Los Poesklent. 
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shelter in the house of one of his dependants, named Mac Cormac; with 
whose für daughter he became suddenly enamoured. “ He married her } 
and by thisinferior alliance alienated his followers, whose brutal pride regarded. 
this indulgence of his love as an unpurdonable degradation of his family.” 
The story rests on the authority of Leland; the poet makes the lord thus 
address his rebellious olın —— 

= You who call ie dishonour 


To bow to dh flamo, 
IF you "vo oyon, look hut on her, 


Hatlı the violot Iom brighinems 
For growing neun wart 1" 

The cavos of Ballybunian are not often visited; yet they may be elassed 
among tlıe most remarkable of the natural wonders of Ireland, The old 
historian alludes to them very briefly ——* The whole shore here hath a variety 
of romantic caves and caverns, formed by Ihe dashing of the waves; in some 
places are high open arches, and in others impending rocks, ready to tumble 
down upon the first storm ;” a small volume deseriptive of (hem was, however, 
published in 1834, by William Ainsworth, Esq. ; to which we must refer the 
reuder, They are distinguished by names, euch name bearing reference to 
‚some particular circumstance, as “ the Hunter's Path,” from a tradition that 
a rider once rode his horse over it; * Smugglers’ Bay,” for centuries famous 
as a safe shelter for * free traders ;” the “ Saul Cayo,” Ko. &c.* 

The county of Kerry is bounded on the north by the estuary of the 
Shannon, which sepurates it from the county of Clare, on the enst by tho 
‚eounties of Limerick and Cork, and on the south and west by the Atlantic 
ocean. Large distriets of Kerry are, however, promontories ; a circumstanco 
to which Camden refers, when he describes the county as “ shooting forth 
like u little tongue into the sen, roaring on both sides of it.” A mine of 
wealth is therefore at hand, which activity and industry, alded by a moderate 
eupitul, might ensily render available; yet the fisheries are few, und we have 
heard of none so extensive as to be in proportion to the great supply that 
Providence has placed within the reuch of those who would turn it to account. 








© The elite of Ballybunlan are oven lovs romarkable for their dlıneneions, than ihey are for the alngular 
farın of rocks, wich seem as IE earvod by che hand of man ; and, indopendonily of che Jafty mural preciplen, 
whose angular proportlons presant every Surity of arrangemont, as in Sanugglers” Day where they oftentinıes 
ro semlcroularly arranged, Ukce the gn-work of an anch, ar the tablots or small. sirings runniag und » 
wiodon, or ste (ie above one ansıher in regular suceemslon, presenting » geolagleal plwunmenen uf grent 
arundeur and wngnlienoe ; (hey have alıo other dininct beauticn, which. orlpinate (requenly In almilr 
en." — Ainmworth, 


— 


We may aguin be permitted to express « hope, that the recent movement in 
favour of * Irish manufüetures” will affeet (he natural sources from whence 
the prospects of Ireland may be, most surely, derived, and that, above all, the 
fisheries—the deep sen and the river fisheries—will receive the eonsideratiom 
to which they are undoubtedly entitled. In the various rivers in the south 
the fihormen have a poculiar mode of taking fish, which they call pusha-pike 


fishing ; it is 
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angle, lowers it into the narrow channel of the river; when this met is 
touched by a fish, his hand, which holds the upper part, feels the touch, and 
he instantly rniscs the nct, ns shown in the annexed print, nnd secures the 
prize. Salmon are often taken in this manner. The great export trade of 
Kerry is in butter; a large proportion of which find» its way to England through 
the market of Cork, The Kerry cow is proverbially small, but of remarkably 
beautiful shape, and vspocially valuable for the quantity and quality of ita milk. 

The fishing-boats, generally, have 
a curlous anchor, of very primitive 
character. A large flat stone is 
embraced by wood, as in the accom- 
panying cut ; the bow being of iron. 

Korry in extent ranka as the fourth 
‚oftlie Irish countier. In 1754,aceording 
to the estimate of Dr. Smith, the county 
contained no more than 10,228 houses, 
and a population not exceeding 51,140: 
in 1821, however, it had more than quadrupled that amount; and ar the Inst 
census it had approached 250,000. "The county is divided into eight baromics— 
Iraghticonner, Clanmaurice, Corkaguiny, Trachanackmy, Magunihy, Iveragh, 
Dunkerron and Glanerough; its only towns of note are Tralee, 
Listowel, and Kenmare, 
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Warzurono is, perhaps, the least interesting, and certainly the least 
pieturesque, of the counties of Ireland ; it is, for the most part, barren of 
trees; und the soil, naturally poor, has had little advantage from. cultivation. 
Its coast, moreover, is inhospitable; its baya.and harbours being few; and, 
with the one great exception, neither safe nor commodious. It resembles 
Cornwall, not only in its rugged character, and the _comparative poverty of 
its surface—it is likely to rival in mineral wealth the great mining county of 
England. 

Tue mai-couch ron rom Ihe borlers of the county of Cork 10 Waterlord 
city is through a barren tract of country, which presents few objects worthy 
of notice z the tourist will, by taking this route, however, visit Dungurvan, the 
town that ranks next in importance to the capital of the shire, It is a sca- 
part, but with little trade; and belongs chiefly to tie Duke of Devonshire, 
who has expended a Jarge sum in its improvement*. Persons who are 
not compelled to pursue the beaten track, und may choose their own route, 
either in procceding to or ftom the South, will no doubt prefer- passing 
through the county of Tipperary, although the journey be somewhat circuitous. 
"The direct course, in either case, is through Youghal and Lismore ; the rond 
betwoen these two towns running.along the banks of the Blackwater—one 
of the most beautiful of all the Trish rivers. At Youghal, a long narrow bridge 
connects the ountios ‚of Cork and Waterford ; and over this bridge we passed. 
for the purpose of examining the singular round tower and ruinsat Ardmoret- 


ei odeupien but a very minor ponitim in bislary, ume very ertnting eitcumstaneo. 


Altongh Dunparvan 

in conpeetod wiih,it. In 1040, it war beueged.und taken by Cromwell, who, bring ordered the Inhabltante 
10 be put- the word, rode Into ıhe towu at the head of ha Ironskden.” "Ti hentai hat, at the prechn 
moment upon whlch ao fite of many kundreds doponded, a woman, name Nagle, förced her way through 
Abe rauka, with a fagzon of boor In her hand, and drink ho Cremoral's heat, enlling upon him 10 plege 
ber, Tee added chat Croimwell nat only vory gallanıly aceäpted she ahallengn, but waa +0 pleaned with Ihe 
uoman’esournge and oourwmey, hat ha rournhel hin ander Kar eumage and ige, si permitted his selders 
wo pariake of che Liquor whleh hey, hemmen and Ahinty, found vary rafresling, and wich the sorvants of Ihe, 
woran whalanıly supplied, Sich, ha reines ühe anendott; gisen no wuthority fur it. 

7 The Ikäge who osmtienerd In Ihe year 1820. an Anisheil In ıhe year 1832, m a cost of somerrhat 
Tess than 18,000, The wrebiteet was Mr. Nimino; ihe fesident eigineer during Uhe ereetiom of it we 
3. Ionen, Kg, who In now sucenmfully punulog his profemlon In London. Until ihe tridge was built, 
erlargerun fery of wealg half a mmife was ıhe only mens of eommmmumisation at ıhis pwint between Ihe 
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‚Ardmore is about six miles from Youghal; but the foot Passenger by erossing 
a ferry and u steep hill, may very materially sliorten the distance, #0 as to 
bring it within an honr’s walk. Te is one of the places which, for many 
rensons, no one should negleet to visit, Though now a miserable village, 
eontaining no house, but that of the rector, above the rank of # cabin, 
time was when Ardmoro classed among the high places of Ireland. It was 
anciently an Episcopal seo, erected by St. Declan, in the infancy of the 
Iriehh Church, and before the arrival of St. Patrick, St. Decln was, it 
ia snid, a native of Ireland, who travelled to Rome, and returned to teach his 
countrymen, in the year 40%, The ruins of two churches, from their urehi- 
teoture nearly coeyal with the saint's era, arc in the immediate neighbone- 
hood; and one of them, part of the chuncel of which had been until lately 
repnired, and used for service *, is close to the famous Round Tower. 
It will be our duty to touch this tender subject on some future occasion—but 
we shall hazard no theory of our own ; eontenting ourselves with detailing, ns 
wuccinetly as possible, the various opinions that have been put forth from time 
to time as to the age, origin, and purpose of these singular, peculiar, and it 
would seem, un- 
meaningand nse- 
lcss, structures, 
which appear to 
have been con- 
structed for no 
warthly object 
excopt to set an- 
tiquaries by the 
cars, and puzzle 
posterity}. The 
Round Tower at © 
Ardmore differs from all the others that are still standing in Ireland; 





tw counter, exwept Iy galng » distance uf sixteen Irıh miles hy the bridge of Kdnmore. Yorghal bekäge 
is ome @fihe wort remarkable In the Mingloun; Min 1042 feet Io Tongihz amd ir aumpond af ursy-amunn. 
hrs of thitg ft sp. Dia brendih Is twentgeiwo feet; ao height else hägh water At che 

® On the wostend of ıhla zulmed Church are several carrings in Vamesilieen wich, althangh md 
infured bye, a evhlenily Nhwerasione ofsaerei story ; one of vhem repuenente ® Aa ud Kir he 
‚Troo of Knowledge between them,” an another the “ Judgment of Boloman.”* 

7 Dr, Swth in hin History of Waterford, setles che matter at once, hy aflenng Ubak this mt Anden 
was wie for a Vlfıy or secplo, here being towards. dho top not only four windows 10 let mul Yhe nonnd, ba 
ale three piece of oak au vemaining, on whlch the bo war hung. * There sro ale," he a, © to ehaumch 
aut in he all) of dhe door, where tho rue anne ak, ringe standing below tho door withontslde,” We 
bull me, however. that ibe lerne Doesım Ins Imwn vory unsucsenful in camying conviedom to m Talk, 
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inasmuch as it is divided by fonr beltings into aa many stories, with a window 
#0 each. It is built of elaborately cut stone, is between ninety and one 
hundred feet high ; the entrance is about thirteen feet from the ground ; and 
the eircumference of the base is about forty-five feet. In the upper stary 
there are four opposite windows. The comical cap, which has vanished from 
most. of the Irish round towers, still graces that of Ardmore; and in Smith’s 
time this was surmounted by a rude cross “like a crutch,” which, it is 
said, some sacrilegious soldiers destroyed by making it a mark for musket- 
shots. 


‚Ardmore has, for a very considerable period, supplied the most striking, 
päinful, and revolting illustration of the superstitious character of the Trish 
pensantry. Happily, customs that are oqually opposed to rcason and religion. 
are rapidly removing before the advaneing spirit of improvement—and its 
Figantie ally, Education—and as the Roman Catholic clergy are, at length, 
convinced that it is their own true interest to discourage or suppress Lhem, 
thoy will, no doubt, be noted, ere long, anly among histories of gono-by evils 
and absurdities—to which Ireland has been, of late years, so extensive a con- 
tributor. Although unwilling to deseribe matters disereditable to the eountry, 
and the majority of its people—and which are gradually disappearing from 
among them-—it is impossible for us to nvoid a subject that has been so long 
and so closely assoeiated with Ireland. Nearly every distriet of the eountry 
contains some object of peculiar sanctity, t0 which ignorance attributes the 
power of curing disenses and, frequently, of remitting sins, Visits to these 
places were formerly, and to some extent are still, enjoined as works of 
pemanee for crime; in other cases they were voluntarily undertaken by 
* penätents ;”* but the more usual motive was that of obtaining health for the 
body; and tedious and wearisome jourmeys have often been made for the 
purpose of drinking water from some specified fountain, by persons who were 


antiqunrien goncrally—alihough some of them entirely ngree wilh hlın—ihe * pieces of oak mtill remaining 
‚nheresn #6 hang the bil, being roparled as fo value on Xhe question. 

—In fast some oihern of tho round towers, at thle day, as Cloyne, 
une md un halfrion. The chmmiels in ıhe Mill af Ihe door aaa ala 





jeok, who any upparent megularity, from Ihe interiar Ace of the 
wol, Tro-are rulely seulpturud, au) reprenent \be Incen of mine 
mondeseript aolmals. Woiber alnilar nculpiuren apperteln 10 any 
eher round tower is unknown, ns (om cf dherm have been subjocted 
16 »0 rigoraus an examlnntlon au ihle of Andınorv. The occurrenee 
of vach Runen may afford suhjeet for eurious mpeculation 10 We autlquary, bat an yet ho determinate 
eyinlon Inn been formel about chem. Mr. W. Hackeit, of Midlloton, has had can taken of dhem, and. 
Abus brouglit he objecs, Jeubilee of eontention, home to the doors of ihe belligrenta, 
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apparently hardly able to erawl u few yards kom their own thresholds. 
These holy places are, for the most part, Wells; and many ofthem have kept 
their roputations far centuries,the fume of some being undoubtediy cowval 
with the introduction of Christianity, while that of others probably proceded 
it—the early Christian teachers having, it is believed, merely changed. the 
object of worship, leaving the altars of idolatry unbroken and wndisturbed. 
These wolls are to be found in ncarly all the parishes of te kingdom; they 
are generally betokened by the erection of rude crosses immediately above 
them, by fragments of clotlı, and bits of rags of all colours, hung upon the 
neighbouring bushes and left as memorials; sometimes the erütches of can- 
valescont visitors are bequenthed as offerings, and not unfrequently small 
buildings, for prayer and shelter, have 
been raised above and around them. 
As an example, we.copy the Ihr-famed 
and wonder-working well of St. Dolough 
within a few miles of Dublin, and on 
the road to the castle of Malhäde, 
Each holy well has its stated. day, 
when a pilgrimsge is supposed to. be 
peculiarly fortunate; the patron-day, 
ü e, the day of its patron suint, mttracts 
erowds of visitors, some with the hope 
of receiving health from its water, 
others as m place of“ meeting with 
distant riends ; but the great majority 
ofthem are lured into the neighbour- 
- = hood by a love of idleness and discipa- 
tion. The scene therefore is, or rather was, disgusting to.a degree ; but übe 
evil has of Jate greatly diminished ; and, since the sprend of temperance, there 
being neither drinking nor fighting in the vieinity, the attendants are almest 
entirely limited to the holiday-koepers and the credulous. A few months ago 
we visited St. Ronogue’s well, a place high in repute, distant a few miles from. 
Cork. There were not above a hundred persons of both suxes present, amd 
scarcoly a dozen cars were on the ground ; the scone was romarkably tranquil; 
there were baskets full of enkes and biseuits for sale, but no whiskey. The 
beggars were of course numerous, as nsnal—the halt, the maimed, the blind, and 
persons afflicted with all manner of disewes; und we were petitioned for 
‚charity, " for the love of God," in voices of all tanes, from the base of the 
sturdy vendor of relics, to the squeaking treble of the miseruble baccach 
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(ame man)*. But there was no drinking, no swenring, no fighting, the 
visitors appeared sober in mind as well as in habit, and acted as though they 
‚considered the well a place for serious refloction rather than for idleness and 
dissipation. Two old women were dipping up the water in tin cans, and 
exchanging supplies for amall coins fram the applicants ; and when they had 
ülled their bottles (brought for the purpose), and knelt at the rude eros, and 
repentod a few “ paters ” and “ aven” before it, thoy departed to their homes 
in peace and quietness ;—the only objects worthy of remark connected with 
tho ceremony being two or three blind piljerims, who stood by the sides of the 
well and handed to euch eomer a thin pebble, with which he signed the mark 
of the erom upon a large stone at the well-head, and which frequent rubbing 
had deoply indented. The 
accompanying print represents 
the wellin its state of compara- 
tive solitude ; but it was aeldom 
many day of the year without 
some devotees, The scene we 
havo described presented a 
striking comtrast to what we 
recolloct it about twenty years 
ago, when the “pattern” at 
St. Ronoguc’s Well was the 
signal for assembling the worthless und the dissipated of the whole connty, 
when to the superstitious rites of the morning succeeded the saturnalia 
of the erening;—the having drank of the holy water being considered 
as a lieenee for every sort of debauchery; and it was rare indeed that 
the crowds (which usually amounted to some thousands) separated without 
having witnosed a fight between two factions, who invariably fixed the day 
and place for a settlement of their differences. We have renson to believe 
that throughout Ireland similar and equally bencficial changes have taken 
place ; and that pietures of besotted bigotry and disgusting brutality have now 
reference only to times pastt. 








'® One.t them anked un for a halfpruny, * We harı none 6a give je," wur 
‚por donour,'” wis his instant zeply« 

+ The Holy Well—Tudber Quan—ucar Carrick-on-Sulr, is in great repute for ihe many miraeuloun 
euren eered by ia materr. The well is dedicand 16 two patron mini, Br. Qunn, after bon It taken iin 
mare, and Bu, Brogewn. The times for willig care fe ihres last Sunday in June, when le people 
Ämagine the minta gxert. their sure jafluenen mare particnlarly fur ihe beneit of Ihons we apply far Aheir 
mietane, 16 je confilently mid, and frmly believe, ihas at ih period che two. sahmtn appear in Uhe well in 

u. .. 


m 


The drinking of the waters. of Holy Wells was, howover, but a very 
mild mode of doing penance for sin, and by no means a | 
which the discased devotee was to be made whole, Other enstoms of a 
für more ruprehensible nature prevailed. Tho pilgrimage 10.“ Lough. 
Derg” might have vied with uny of the abominations of Juggernaut ; the most 
ignorunt and savage of the tribes of Africa have few ceremonies more utterly 
reyolting than that to which, a few yoars ngo, the Irish peasantey were, here, 
dirvetly and systematically encouraged, It is not necessary for us to publish 
the details ; but the gross observances that so long prevailed at Ardmore, and. 
which to some extent still continue, we cannot pass overz although, as we 
have intimated, the Roman Catholic clergy now “set their faces" directly 
against practices which, for ages, they tolerated generally, and encouruged 
partially ; and which consequently are destined—we trust ere m 
uumbered among things of the past, 

The 24th af July ir the yassn-iny. of. &% Decluny ren 
Calendar states to have Nourished prior to the appearunce of St. Patrick. 
He is said to have landed at Ardmore, and to have there first preached. 
Christianity ; where, also, he built in one night the famous round tower 
and the adjeining church of which the ruins still remain. The grave im 
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Abe shape of two small hen, ofihe irout kind ; and If Abey do not »0 appear, ha nm cum 

AU dla lm, among te penltents who go pülglmaging to che welt, Ihe band 1 Immense ar 
eighbourhood far many miles, people camlag rum a great istaneo to aval Ihemaalvon.of ihr benafli. 
ihn ar 0 be nern person aid wii alınast every disonler and many sho are, 

either (rom eurksitny, ar under an Jmprension Ahas wlng Abe waters whle under de blnme 

jpatron sat, WI penerse he from being aMlited nt some Future Vie, At ıbe wellihe 

follows :—On weending the Bil, which he penitente do bure-foot (and, lu many Instaneen, Abe 
Journey ie undertsken in the sune way), they knesl by the ehde of Ihe strom, and, wil Aheik | 
Topent a certaln muunber of Paters and ‚They then enter the akroum, tho water of wlılch 
have a particularly Intense eollnens. They go through ihe stream three times, a1 alom pacc, 
‚each round x oortain number ol prayers; they then ga an iho gravel walk, anıl tramers It rund nee mas 
‚om thclr bare kucen, ofen HL de blood start in Ahe operation ı In bis part of Ihe eeremany xhey 
same number of proyers in sach round a they did in fhe streun, und when fnlahrd, withont giving. 
Hnne 10 vet, ihey porform Che same souoda on ıhelr bare Incen round he Wree, Duk om Ibe gramm "TIIR re 
Asa particular ohjeet of vonerutlun, and presents a curlous speclale, being coverei al over wi 2 
Ihe penitent» eutiin uff 1ocks of heit har and ying Ihem oc he branchen an a speeiie 
Perhapa nothing can evinco more powerfully ihe strong nazural atfeetfons of the people ihana wait 
There may be scen Iabouring up the aceirity Ale father, and morn oflen the mather, 
weight af (he grown up son ordaughter, who havı been reine by ilinoen unable to perform 
for üheimelven, and net unfregnently tho stury rustic, or dutfil Anngher, in Abe füllnne 0 
aarrying an aged father or mother, and prefarming by jausy all übe roqulaite orronsonien, whßle 
Hika Forte repone of their departed rlatiren. An ınpht Ir enpretal, Ihe am ie well 
who orowıl there from an Immene diianen, espeeting 10 reup a go Iufvenk; and many 
reale with heails anil eromen für mein, which Ihry oflr 10 dh ei Seen. tele 
s churehy dedisated In the mmints, Quan and Brogawn, formerly stocd here, and wlere the tree wind a Ui 
present day war the site ofdhe ancient alar. Bi» 
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which he is aupposed: to have been buried, and a aingular mass of rock on 
the sen shore, 
near thechurch, 
are objects of 
poculiar vene- 
ion. The Holy 
Well, 100, is 





introduce a copy of it. The rock is believed to haye floated over the 
oecan from Rome, with the vestments of the saint, n beil for his tower, 
and a lighted candle for the celebration of mass. The grave is first 
wisited; here an old hag has fixed herself to aell the elay contained within. 
it, and to which many virtues are attached, Itis often mixed with medicine, 
und taken by the sick ; it is also carried abroad by thone from the distriet who 
emigrate: and there are few Roman Catholic houses in the country round where 
# portion of it is not kept to guard against evil spirits, misfortune, and sick- 
mess, The bottom and sides of the.grave are the solid rock, yet there is 
always elay enough found in it to supply the euormous demande. This is 
of course mansged by the woman who supplies the article ; but the fact. that 
it never fails, is atteibuted to the miracnlous influence of the eaint. 

After paying their devotions at the grave, the people crowd to the Holy« 
stone, und having gone on their bare knees several times round it, creep 
under. it Iying flat on the belly. ‘The painful contortions of some of these 
‚poor people it is distressing to witness, 
as they force themselves through the 
nurrow püssuge, It is only at low 
water that thia part of the ceremany 
can be performed; the stone (which 
weighe porhaps four or five tons) rosts 
upon two small rocks, leaving a passage 

v under it; as shown in the accompanying 
print, After the superstitious rites have been gone througl,the scone of rioting, 





quarrelling, and drunkenness that enaned, wos, 
degree—and it was rarely that & pattern " passed without the 


= We copr Ihe following arcomnt of ih melancheiy 
einainmente and undoubied veracity. en ee 


right hand, 
age te tbose who paid; some drank ik, 
nal, their hs, Uheir back, in the most devaul manner, some claimed = 


pragerm, eromed ihemselver and walked on ; hei the erowd of mendicant was grent, 
‚objects of doformitg more Tamentsble than I had ever soon, and too dingweting In dewmil; 


hjeet pontire, sang penyors, an waling for ur wurm. 10 be alle into he Title 
old Ya diutbute ıhe earth and guvo Ieturen on Hs eimey, a prevenuing drop, 
‚and brouglit us 10 Ah (rsfaneo som Wwer, the ma perfüct In Teeland ; bero apaln th 
fopeatd prayers and ol heit bs, and kmelt wi he stmcnt bull. ed 


Ahese numbers uorowded wich other caloulatlonm The tens, siwiy four im mumber, are 
Arinking, dancing occupy the multitude, One figure is walking about wich a ba 
imome hand, » big Wolfe In he other, vocifenaing * cut for n penny !"*a cut für 
Hk are alling nome tens contain gamingmnblen; hut. the great body af 

day; Ahey aremore numerous, n few force theinaclven under the stone, praying a | 
Seren o'elöckmÄll now appcars confusion, every man Is drunk, and ererg woran. 

he desiig eomuhns | Wlaocy kucen fram deronsen, and hlondy he from fing are mt. 
Welock—Thece cabinn are now bang fürimnly, at a west mun be. mare; ch 
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We have alluded to a class of persons who play very conspieuous parts at 
these patterns—the half beggar, half vender of rosaries and relics, and whole 
schemer and cheat. With some andedotes of a notorious vagabond of the genus 
we have been fayoured by.a friend in Cork; we shall give his portrait ar. 
full length—that of Garrett Mansfield, better known as Garrett the Bog- 
‚garman; and sometimes called * Garrird a Crooka,” or of the Crook, A 
likeness of him is worth preserving; for he may be regarded as nearly “ the 
Inst: of his race "—among whom Mr. Matthew has made sad havoc, and whom 
he Poor Law Bill will’ere long utterly destroy. 

“ Garrett ” was publiely known in the town of Monaster asa drunkard of 
the most inveterute description ; between his predatory practices, and his appenls. 
10 the “neighbours,” as he termed them, he was for many years enabled to 
Ändulge in the luxury of ifteen or twenty glasses of raw spirits per day. He 
was married, and his conjugal charneter was in keeping with his other 
irregularities. The neglect of his wife and family was such, that they had to 
eommence the trade of begging on their own account; and he never visited 
them, but to beat them for the purpose of extorting money. Yet Garrett 
professod himself a snint of the most exnlted order, and being gifted with an 
Ämposing appearance, and a lively imagination, narrated stories of his own 
sanctity, which wore listened to with avidity by the * neighbours,” whose love 
‚of the marvellous predominated, for the time, over their convietion of Garrett’s 
real character. 

On Sundays, Garrett was stätioned at the chapel door long before the 
eongregation assemblod—here, unlike ordinary beggars, he disdained the 
vehernent antiquated chanting uppeals, which assailed the car from a string 
‚of maimed and blind paupers, extending from the chnpel gates ton considerable 
«distance ; these knelt or prostrated themselves in the middle of the rond; but 
‚Garrett, under the plea of infirmity, partly reul and partly assumed, sat on 
‚one side,saying his beads with a patronizing smile, expressive of benevolence, 
‚and grocted the parishioners ns they arrived with a weleome, as thongh hia 
auxieties for their spiritual welfare were relieved by the evidence of their 
attendance at the honse of prayer. Hismanner wasintendod to convey to ench 
individual that he or she was the objeet of his particular devotion : “* May the 
Lord bless you, at any rate,” to one.—* That the Lord may make a bed in 
Glory for yon, however,” to another. To « gentleman who. had been 
deinking wliskey, halyswater { erying, curing—I have never wen. Nine o’eloek—Fire nenrly sübiluenl für 
want off y ham comes (he ld Jerebel from the grave, covered wilh enrih. half onked, and yellow an Ihe elay 
of which abe beursa portion, and ie strewing it In places (he io cannot nach, io sone ie wirtwe In destroying 


hat devoufing element. 2bıh-Tents nealy nruck; » fow of the most derout remaln to eamplete their 
evotlons. Bere o'elck-.All I all gan, and Ardınor 1 aguln a mero melden villge.'" 
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dnngerously ill, and made his first appenrance after his recovery, he wonld 
say, “ Welcome, welcome, welcome by the Grace of the Lord," looking to the 
assembled multitnde with an air of triumph, * Z was not idle ;” which none 
could interpret otherwise than as a convietion that the gentleman’s recovery 
had been brought about by Garrett’s prayers. 

Hear him on the subject of his sanctity. 

“Oncet upon a time, and of all times since the beginning of the world 
whin should it be but the time of the throubles in the middle of the year 
ninety-eight, The Lord save us, and keop us from such times as ıhim for 
‚ever more, The sojers came to Monaster, (the Caithness fencibles ; you often. 
hear tell of them,) and if’ they did, they done nothing only alashing tlıe 
people from mornin till night. Why thin, my desr, among the rest 0° their 
good doings I didn’t escape them, for they pressed ıny little car, and zuy little 
baste (the benevolence of u gentleman ignorant of his renl character had 
furnished him with both) to cur buggage down the eounthry. We sthurted 
for the rond, and we were thravelling, and thravelling, and thravelling, until 
at long last we got down to the bottom of the Black Nortlh, until'we came to 
a town that they call it by the name of Ballinrobe. 

“In the morning whin I got there, after putting up my little haste amd 
taking the best: o'care of him, I wint out to the door.o’the carman’s stage, and 
Teco allthe Christhins going to Mass, for it was Sunday, the Lord be praised! 
Whin I sce thim all going to the chapil, well become me, PIl engage T joined 
in with them; and whin we come to the gate, we found it was locked and not 
a sowl inside. Why thin, whin they opened the gate, the minnit I put my foot 
inside the chapil yard, what do you think but, my dear, the bells bigin ta 
ring of themselves, and all the people obsarved there was nobody within to 
ring em. Idid not say a word, nor let on any thing, but away with me into 
the chapil, and the people follin me. Why, thin as Um in “the presence," as 
soon ns I was inside the door of the chapil, the book on the althar fled open 
iv itself, and the candles lit up in wan minnit. To be sure the people all 
wandered in the world what it was, but I only went up to the ralls und kmelt 
down, and said my bades for a spell; and thin T wint fair and aisy into a 
corner, near a big windy that was there, and I knelt down agin, and bigin & 
aaying o' my baden. Why thin the day was mighty close in itself, and whim 
I ws gelting too warm intirely, I took off my lose vont, and „Eloaktdinhane 
me to seo wonld T ace a nail or any thing that way, I’d hang it upon till Mass 
"ud be over ; and whin I couldn't find unything uy the sort, I was so | 
on my prayers that T only thrun up my coat, and there it staid, my der, 
hanging over a grate sthrame 0’ light, that the sun was shinin in thro® the 
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windy. At long last, the priest came ont 0" the sachristy, and he wint tothe 
foot of the althar, and from that he wint up the sthips, and whin he got to the 
althar, and come to the book and seen it open, he turned round and he axed 
the.lerk, says he, “what on eartlı ailed you,’ says he, “to open the book?” says he, 
And when the elerk tould him he did not, “was it any 0’ yeos?” anys he, tothe 
little boys with their albs on em. * Was it any 0” yees2" says he, “that opened 
the book," anys he. “"Twasneer a one of us,’saysthey. My denr life and soul 
of the world, when he hear that, he looked very skecred intirely; and he 
turned round to the althar and he begin turning the laves over, and hether 
and sthriving to read, and you’d pity the way he was wiping the paspiration 
off af his face. Well, he wint on turning, and turning, and turning the laves, 
ll all ov a suddint he looked in close to the book, and whin he looked into 
the book, my dear, he stopt up as if he was shot. My dear, 'twas thin the priest 
rubbed his face fair and aisy-with a handkercher, and after locking up and 
saying some prayers, with his two hands stretched out, he tumed round and 
he tuk off’his vestment, and he laid it on the althar. * Yand,' says he, “to the 
congregation," anys he, *I was in grate throuble since T come to this althar,” 
says he; * yand, 'twas by grate struggling and sthriving that. I got over it,’ 
says he; “I've found out,” says he, “there ia some angel, or aither some grate 
holy man in the chapel,’ says he ; “yand, if it is # thing that I cannot find 
out this grats holy man,’ says he, “there is no use in talking, T cannot go on 
with the mass.’ So wid that he come down from the althar, and he ordered 
the holy wather, and he tuk a brush, and he wint down the length of the 
chapil, and Ihe spathered, and spathered, and spathered, and wheresomever 
. he went the people made n bohren for him; and whin he wint the length of 
the chapil he turned back, and he wint over to the north side, and thin he 
‚erossed the althar and come to the south side, where myself was a kneeling 
down a saying 0’ my bades; and whin he come, he lifted up-his two. hands 
and sprad thim over me; and he turned round to the people, and says he, 
Po found," says he, “this grate hely man; ho is here,’ says he. * Yand,' 
says he, *Iave me find that yo’l] all thrate him well," says he; *yand, I hare 
to tell ye that there's a biessing for evermore from this day out," says he, 
“over the town of Ballinrobe,' says he— for,’ anys he “wheresomever Al! go," 
says ho, there is a blessing," says he, “in his road,’ says ho, So thin ho went 
uptothe althar and wint throngh the Maas fair and aisy; and whin Mass was 
over, all-of the people came to me, and they tuk me up on their shoulders, 
and they never stopt till they brought me to a strong farmer's house, Yand, 
ıny dear, whin I got into the farm-yard, there was a little boy a son of the 
farmer's, and he was denf und dumb from the hour he was born, und whin he 





is wu mutemed, and he wide une bi 
to prap fr ber benbund The tengemeg being = 
yielded 1 the ice wungestiem, that abe had 
Garrett = was in grate tromchlie 0’ muiaed Bere” 
into the pariser, and seated on the ebair, 
«subled Garrett to abet out all Eıtzmers um 
which it was diSeult even then 15 induce him 1 

= Yeh! Lave me alone, m’em ! are meakne! Li 
Hikes in all my days; im all muy dums Inirer ums 
Swayne’s anziety to disewver Ihe une of mu much 
offer Garrett = linie whinkey, bet this be ale 
dischse was a circumstanne which had serurred tbe 
be had “ aised his mind,” it was necessary tat i 
bis lipe. “ Lare me alone, m’am! Isre me alone! Sure I; 
Last night zn’ Ihadn't a morsel of hay for muy little 
bay it, so I only dhrore him down before me to the Inch, 
your honour would only be plased with me. The ni 
the Lord save us, as ever fell out of tho heavena Yaz 
iny littke baste grazing fair and aisy in tbe Inch, and. 
‚only tbe noise of the river, well becume me, I gı 
a saying 0’ my badıs and praying for all he wowis that: 
I was, may be, half-an-hour at my prayers, whin, in. 
elapping yoar hands, any dear life and soul of Ihe 
ayqual to ere a Assh of lightning ever yon see, and 
and looked to Ihe soutliward, what shoull I see co 
Kilva but five thousand kurlers, with five thousand 
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white silk handkerchers on their heads, and every hurley made of the 
‚shiningest silver ever you see, and thin, my dear, I turned my head towards 
the north, and what ud you think, but I see five thousand more hurlers coming 
down from Bally-Edmund a3 füst as the finest racer in the whole world, and 
they had goulden handkerchersand göulden hurleys. Why thin, where would 
they come, but down to the Inch, where I was a saying o’ my prayers; and 
they warntlong Tengage before they bigin the game, and no place ud do 'em 
to make a Iubawn only over my own hend. Yand such grate gonling 
was niver seen in the whole world. Twice the ball was dhwiven within 
one inch of the cool, and twice it was dhruv back ; why thin, the third 
time, just as the game was widin one inch 0” being won, a goaler made a 
blow at the ball, and it wint rising, rising, rising, my dear life, and niver 
coming down ut all, and both sides looking up in the sky, You’dheur a 
pin dhrop, and you'd think the eyes "ud fall out oftheir heads, and they ever 
andalways watching and divelling for the ball, till at long last down comes 
the ball sure enough, and well become the same gonler, he gave it one 
thandering blow, aqual to Fin Mac Cool, and in one minit over it cume, 
towling, rowling, rowling, until it came under the Iubayrn where myself was 
asaying o’my bades. Yand, ıny dear, all the goalers stepped up, and the 
formost part ov ’em made a division out from the middle, and he that won 
the cool, walked through ’em, until he walked out and come over quiet 
and asy to myself. Why, thin, his face wns shininlike glass, and as bright, 
aqual to the sun; yand it would be good for your sowl to see the happy 
smile he had on him ; and whin he came near me, who should it be but 
the masther! “Garrett, says he, “you see what was done, and you see 
what throuble I had,’ says he: * yand it wasn’t my arm that won that 
cool,’ says he, “only something that was doing,’ says he, “by some 0’ 
them I left. Yand,' says he, “”twas only ithin the last half-hour, I got 
the liberty of thrying at all," says he, “and 'tis what got me through the 
thrial is, what happened while the game was going on. Yand, tho' I'm 
anly three wecks dead,” says he,‘ I thought it was three thousand years," says 
he; “yand I'm happy now for evermore,' aays he; “and,' says he, “bit nor 
sup you must not tuste till you tell herself,' suys he, “that you see me," 
says her 

Here the widow handed Garrett the rejected glass, which, with a pre 
fatory, but inaudible ejaculation, he spoedily emptied, and replaced it on 
the table, with many a shudder, shake, and grimace, like one not nccustomed 
to drink raw spirits, 

“+ Whin you see her,’ anys he, “tell her to be happy," says he; “and 
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tell her there's only one thing throubling 0' me, and that in, she cannot 
be with me," says he, “for twenty long years more; but after that time, 
she will come, and ahel} be with me, says he, “in glory,' says he, * during 
Secla Seclorum,’ says he. * But there is one thing that must be done ; 
the Inch where I fonnd rest, must be ever and always for ihe use of 
your little buste, says he; “Garrett, says he, ‘go "long home* now, 
anys he, “yand lave the little baste where he is,’ says he, 2 
her every thing. Yand,' says he, “any londing shell have, you'll have the 
Preference ov it,' says he. So with that, my dear, he walked back, amd 
dhrov the ball in among the hurlers, and whin he got into the middle agim, 
they closed round him; and in one minit the night became dark us the 
tomb, and not a hurler to. be soon. Yand I was very wuke intitely, hardly I 
could stir; but I erept ont from under the ditch and got home as well as E 
could, and whin I got into the house, and whin I see the candle ligkting, 
I fuinted dead, and was in a swoon ever since. Only T was in dread of 
not telling yaur honaur, I wonlıln’t be able to lave my house for « month," 
To the “ neighbours” who knew poor Mrs, Swayne, it would be unneces- 
sury to add thnt Garrett was ordered into the kitchen, where he had plenty 
of “nourichment ;” and as long as she lived the “ little baste” was never 
driven from the Inch. "The poor woman did not remain after her husband, 
s0 long as Garrett had foretold. She died within seven or eight yaazs, 
and her unfeeling executors, disrogurding the solemn charge which Garrett. 
had received, drove the “little baste ” to browe on ha edge ni 
ofthe “ neighbous.” 





From Yonghal to Lismore, a distanen of abont eighteen miles, the road is 
exceedingly picturesque and highly interesting, passing, for a considerable 
space, along tho benutiful banks af the Blackwater, of which it eommands 
many striking views, We preferred, however, engaging a boet, and maklag 
the journey by water. 

From the source of this fine river, in Slieve Lougher, one cken 
mountains, to its mouth at Youghal, it passes through a large 
country, nearly every portion of which is elosely, and often 
einted with the history of Treland. The banks are for the 
wooded; at times, the river runs through fine, fertile, and’ 
valleys; at others, it winds at the base of, or between, huge and basten 
mountsins, but every wliere aflording pleasure, at lest 10 ta lovers of 
the pieturesque. Every now nnd then, the interest of the seenery is 
enhanced, and the records of the neighbourhood are illustrated, by some 
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ruin of enstle or ehurch; very many of the atrongest of the former, 
and the most famous of the latter, Iying broken and covered by weeds, 
in the graceful glena 
or toppling chifls that 
skirt the sidesor over- 
hang theriver. Here, 
for example, is one of 
them. The most re- 
markable of the many 
ruins that will be 
‚encountered between 
Yonghil and Lismore 
are Rinerow;once the 
property of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and ori- 
ginally belonging to 
the Knights Tem- 
plars; Molana, where it is sid Raymond le Gros, the friend and councillor 
‚of Strongbow, lies buried ; Strancally, a stronghold of the Desmonds, where, 
according to Smith, (iere was, in ancient timen, a cave used as “ a prison for 
such persons as had fortunes in this part of the country, whom the cruel and 
tyrannical Earl had invited to his enstle to make ınerry, and afterwards confinod 
in this hole, where ho suffered them to perish.” One person, “by good 
fortune,” having escaped, proclnimed the treuchery of the Earl, and both the 
cave and the castle were destroyed. Dromana, the reputed birth-place of the 
old Countess of Desmond, who, at the age of one hundred and forty years, 
erossed the Channel and travelled to London, to demand from James the First 
the restoration of her jointure, and whose death is said to have been enused 
by a fall from a cherry-tree, into which she had climbed. Affıne *, where, in 
1564, was fought “a bloody battle” between tlıe Earls of Ormond and 
Desmond, in which the leader of the Geraldines was woundod and taken 





= I do noighbourhand of Affe; asenmling \n Mr. Teylan, may be examinei che trscen of ti 
Wenmarkabl wort. The firss ira Darye double ren, sale in Tr, Alan Do Padriue, 
A, Parrieh’« Cow, Irostends for many miles throngl ıho dilet, TI peasankry amert that Ik war ihe 
work af 86. Pawrick’s eow, when ahe went 10 Arilmore In aoarch of ler ef hat Ind been atolen. Dr. Bmlıh 
onjeeturen ati is the remain. of an ancient Nghway from Cashel 16 Ardmore, beten wich two places 
here was probally in the time of Bt. Patric, and his contemporary 9, Declan, a frequrat cocamunlas 
Abe this rund wa made by there sata in Umltaton af the Roman highways, wich hey must hara oftan 
‚met on their travel. Another, but Ic extensive, riägn, iho Doctor concesren 10 haye been "a baundary or 
feneo made vo prwmeren she eaıle nyainss wolsen’” whloh were not banlahed from Ireland until many 
eomsarie ar * ie serpenin" 











of triumph, “ Where is now the great Lord of Desmond?”" 
wounded Earl raised himself, and replied, “ Where, but in his 


—on the necks of the Butlers®." On approaching Lismore, and | 
bank of the river, is the prettily situated and improving town. 
the church spire of which is seen rising above the troos. 

Ang cs merutane ae On 1 he er 
Mount Melleray. In the year 1831, when the Monks of La Trappe wore die- 
persed by the French government, sonsiderable mumber of them proceeded 


575 acres of mountain land, for a term of ninety-nine years at a nominal rent. 
It was a brown, hoathery, stony waste ; of this they have reclaimed 200 acres 
having been assisted by the peasantry, who worked for them for several 
months, and supplied them gratuitously with horses and curs; they were also 
greatly aided by subseriptions from the neighbouring gentrs—the Duke of 
Devanshire ‘giving them £100. Soon after their arrival, they cireulated 
printed handbills, recounting the different prayers they would contract to 


® The rivaley ofthe two great carla might fürnlah materlaa for a volume. Prior 10 übe fight, 
Rüssel mys, they appointota day tn end iher Affereneen by che sword; and the place of 
oon tbe bounds of the eonntien af Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary. * The Karl of Demand 
hat ocanslon into the field (Ihe adyn, as my father who served under him told mo,) 4000 foot und 380 har, 
he greater numbor being his owa followurs, an ie chiaf mon of Munster, And he Earl of 
cher wich no Io propananlon, both in number of frees and also wirh artillery. "These strange 
For the apaer of fourteen days, confrontedl ench siher in Ihe apen fald, and yet une mot to m hate, 
‚sontrary 10 both (heir denires; but, by the meiinfion uf vertan ron Torda bon In. khe arıny, and euer 
‚ally by Ahe Intercemion of the Countem of Destnorid, who was mother 0 she Bazl EL 
wero reenneiled and made frienda” Min fendukip was of um mid kind, howerur; we 
he oecnsion of another rweoncilistiom, a nperture was cut in an mak door für ube wurla 10 alle Ama 










Im roufd numbers, add twenty, making Ihe number of klled amount 10.300, wlich, in 4 tere 
has been magnificd Into #00! no daubt by a typoprapllal error, emily accounted for, Ahe subntitution of be 
Mgure &for 3. Now it appcars from the answers of Ihe Barla of Desmond and Ortmond 16 eekkaln interner 
atorlen dated 1b of Wehruary, 1564 (B), mupoctively addrened 1a Ihem on the subject of hin ara, wäkch 
original docmmenta ars preneruein th State Paper Ofen, hat Ihe total amount of Desenond' force wa 

men, viz. Aty-aix hormemen, Unreencare gallowglasan, whıereuf Ihirty-one were harncmed (in artmonr), andabans 
Ahreescare fvotanen and horn, wöking a total of 176, Dasidın home-hoys and stragglern, auunber wuknenem, 
The force of Ormand was mure Ahan ıloulile, vis, 100 huromen, an! 00 gulloglaenen und kam, benidies 
tragylern. And asconling tu the artfol representatiun of Ormand, who aiasen Aha nn 
Bir Maurice Piagerali in renoving his goods ron Drounun, ft wuull aypenr chat Desunun, a6 
a folawere, vunhel at hi In » feroelous nud hewloo manner, wichont niguing any reason 

r having received any direet provocation. Ormend's werds ae, the Perlen 
menge or olher furiher eircumstanen, gave charge upon mc.” Ps 
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‚offer up to the Virgin, on account of those who gave alms. The invitation 
10 contribute was pretty generally accepted ; and even now, occasionally, they 
make calls for assistance, which are rarely refused. They have built a chapel 
160 feet long, with a steeple ubout 170 feet high, a dormitory, refectory, und. 
numerous farm offices. All these are built of the stones picked off’ their 
land. The entire mason-wark, carpentry, &c. was performed by eight of 
Ale brotherhood; they were three ycars in accomplishing it. They have 
planted some trees, principally fire, and have plenty of turnips and potatoes, 
besides pasture land. They make their own butter and bread, which, with 
vegetables, form their sole subsistence. They are possessed of thirty cows. 
The chapel has a large printed glass window at the enst end; the altar, &c. is 
gilt and ornamented in the usual forid style seen in Catholic chapels through- 
‚aut Ireland. In ploughing the gronnd, they were frequently obliged to have 
adozen men, before each plough, to pick up the stones. In the visitor’s room 
they ahow an illuminated missal which, it is anid, was written by St. Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairvaux, and preacher of the second crusade, On their arrival in 
Treland their number amonnted to fly ; it is now about seventy. They are 
early all of them of English or Irisch birth ; they keep the vow ofthe order, 
and are never heard to speak. Their mode of life is, of conrse, simple to 
austerity; and it is certain that, to what Ihe generality of mankind consider 
enjoyment, they are entire #trangers.* We have not henrd them charged 
with, in any way, interfering with the opinions, either religious or political, 
of their neighbours ; but they have introduced among them several improvo- 
ments in agrieulture, which may amply repay the occasiomal help that is 
bestowed. Above all, they have made it manifest that labour, uided by a 
moderate capital, muy render productive the most unpropitious soil; their 
mountain fields now yield abundant crops; the finest vegetables are reured 
in their gardens; the best butter is produced in their dairy—a barren 
‚and utterly uscless waste has been converted into a tract rich in verdure, 
extensively planted, and adding considerably to the natural resources of the 
country +. 

= Dr, Sosich inform u, that when St. Casthagh faulod Ihe Cathedral of Lismore, (in Ihe imtmedinte 
meighbonshned of Mount Mellerny,) I faunıledl alao an abbey of Tanans Magular. "Hin rule ia mid to 
Im extanz in anciant Irish, anıd was very sevure and particular.” He adds in a nuta, that ' une custom prantiued 
‚up ine vligjt unen war, hat wben hey had Acen sent aut af Ihe manastery, at ihelr return they kncaled 
down. before be abbut, anıl aequainted him ‚ey beit done their endesvonrs to fall bin order. These 
monks live oflar übe mume 
1 feel 00 wogenallen, which 

FA eoutinunnee, of mi 
direumstunge we do not so much regtet, since Lady Chatterton has fully describeil Ihe Conrent and its hohabit- 
ante In hor Interesting * Home Sketches and Foreign Nerollections"" just publiahed —" We werg”" abe msn 




















entirely done by ihetoselers; and we wero told has some ofihe bet 
Bear ba Er Fe a a BEN BE 
wich those who nom dig (ho Melda, und plant potatoen, and 


birdh, or descenk—and the country has no nataral claim upon hie affertian. 
named unong "absentoun” _Poman of all elunas—iho rich lanılown 
prlven from every sido we reehreil onfrunlon of sur own hpreslon after 
im chle and In other district, Ho le forkunate Ja having Just und benevoleut a 
lected In asrordanee wich ıhe supgestions of his on upright and penerons 
Duke’s erttes sy, Ihe bo honcat and Indwtrioin, ve as comfortably and 
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Tho distriet surrounding Lismore was part of the grant to Sir Walter 
Raleigh; and was inelnded in the estate subsequently sold by him to the Earl 
of Cork. The custle susteined many sioges during the several Irish wars; 
and in 1641, was gallantly defended by the young Lord Broghill; it derives 
greater fume, however, from being the birth-place of Robert Boyle, the 
Philosopher, who was born in the eustle on the th January 1686-7 ; 
he was the seventh son, and fourteenth child, of the first Earl of Cork. 
It is situnted on a stecp 
rock, rising perpendicu- 
Tarly from the river; to 
look down from one of its 
‚chamber windows would 
make the cleurest hend 
diezy®.. From this point, 
however, tie prospeet 
is sublime to a degree; 
the Blackwater winding 
through a verdant plain; 
the mighty mountains on 
‚either side ; and immedi- 
ately benoath, the thick 
folinge of gigantic trees, 
overhanging the river, 
erossed by a bridge peouliarly light and elegant; while here and there, 
both above and below it, the eye fülls upon a salmon weirt, the distant 





© There Is trdidon that James Ihe Socond tartel back in error when nuienly envicte (00 Ittie, from 
‚which he war to tako a view of he aurrounding scene. The windem sul benrs is wann. 

+ There are no fower chan 42 aalmon meins on. tho Hisckwater betwoen Yonghal and Linnore; the one 
Hummediately under che eaile is che Inst and Ihe most productive ; where It ie hy no means raro to take. 600 
1 Te Arge om m Die ir lt» man we ad EI 
al; ml Che wter is Hol fe 1a de anplar 
to Aal there from Ihe caarieay of dh vonder. 



















ihe fan In uuexcoptlorable—the chargen small, Ihe nooms 
ovo all, ihe river ie uhrongni wich salmen, and abounde 
any thnc we saw che snlmon loaping in bundreds. Cireumstancer 
10 throw a Ay untl che ovoning of ıha day aftor oup artival < an ax aur atay wur 
kof, wo bad bus a couple of hours 10 devote 10 dho ors—a marlfee of enjoyment to Jury which all brutbren. 
@F he ungle will understand and nppreeinie. Our racoupense was, Iherelore, but a bme of fh somparne 
Avely small in sizo, for be largest weished but ten pounda and » quarter- If he river in (he neighbourbeod 
F Liumore were frec, we doubt If there be any place In the United Kingdom that would promiie +» auple # 
compenne to he votarlen of Ihe gemtle cruft ; and we premume to hint ılsı #e great would be he conmquens 
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murmur of which, hambly imitative of the cataract, comes upon the 
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Of water, gurgling through the rugged weir, 
Wroaght on the Lrveser." 

Lismore is, therefore, elassed high in the list of Ireland’s natural beauties ; 
and for many centuries it has occupied a prominent station in its history. 
The castle is said to have been originally built by King John ; but the place 
was famous ” long before hisreignt. Itis kept in repair at the cost of the Duke 
of Devonshire, who occasionally pays it visits—too few and far between, tina 
fine building, with anoble court-yard ; and although the greater portion of it is 
‚comparativelymodern,tho ancient parts aro sufficiontlyapparent to associate with 
itthe memories ofby-gone strength and splendour. It has,nevertheless,a lonely 
look ; our knock ut the entrance-door had u hollow sound ; we were conducted 
through the apartments by the housekeeper, a courteous and obliging matrom ; 
but we did not encounter another person ; the scene was a solitude we would 
gladly see broken ; its aspect was the more chilling because every chamber was 
furnished as if for un expected guest. It presented a singular and striking con- 
trast to the noise, bustle, and excitement usually to be found in the yicinity ofan 
Irish mansion: even the old eugle, so many years a denizen of the castle yard, 
looked as wild as if he had been at liberty: here there were no leiterers neglecting 
profitable labour for the chance of guiding some visitor “ up the avenue,” or dog- 
boyslingering around the gates bocause “ maybe the master would be for sport.” 
The “dog-boy,” bythe way,is a person to be found, we believe, only in Ireland ; 
or rather, he is of a class to be met with nowhere else, In Ireland he never 
outgrows his vocation. Ho will, perhaps, be best described by an anacdote, 
It was evening when we drew up at the gate of an old castellated house in the 


infix of vieltore to hie beaifil town, (hat a Ahr grosser revenue would srire 10 the Duke Alam ehat. wich 
he derive (rom he rent of Ihe wein, Even under existing circumstancon, there are few places at once ne pralie 
f enjoyment an #0 necemiblo—Limore being but & few hours’ joumey from Waterford, and Waterfnd 
being but twenty hour’ wall from Bristol. It may be well to wüpges than Ihe angler aha we wi im 
to the Blackwater but a Iimised supply of les; those (hat may be very billig elsewhere I will ind perfeeiig 
stone bare, Tiere Is, boweren, a sportaman ronident in ihe neiglıbourhood, wie is an secompllhed mar 
in ih rt, ram whom uT) reqnitte old and inforınation may beobtained, His name is Hallahan z und Ie will 
ner ana guide, 

® The old hintrdan, Im alluston 10 Ahem, rinten that # that ho warklag and ihe noise ofihe water 
hei that hero runs pretiy rapid, forma a kind of an aricil eataact, an reaenihlen Ihe mund of such, mich. 
though not hi in of a eansiderable extent, and ade a Julling sufince tn the beauty uf he mem." 

# Dr. Smith siaten that. ihe re ie derived from” Län," a fort, an Mar," ron; in referenen 10.2. 
Dani furifoutien hat furmerly stud 0 dhe mut of he town ; but that lin more anclent name was Dun 
anne" Dun" lvo guifying a fort, or place utusted on an eminenes, and * Sgein” a Algbr—which seems 
wo alloıde 10 Ah Might of Bt. Carthagh to tlıle plane ; hefaro whleh it war named Magbsqaith, 1, €, Ihe fiel of 
he held." 
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county of Cork; ita master had been oelebrated all over Ireland as one 
whose heart and hand were frank and free. For u long of years his 
house was the only inn in the distriet; and though one was at last built, few 
strangers were permitted to sojourn thereat without receiving an invitution 
from the thriee-hospitable owner of the domain to Ienve Boniface and his fure, 
and partake of the festivities of the castle. Every Saturday, by the hands of 
his grey-haired chaplain, he distributed alms to a very considerable amount 
amengst the poor ; thereby, some suid, incrensing beggary ; and from all we 
‚heard, we believe the bounty was more liberal than judieious : still, it was the 
overllowing of a most benevolent heart, and we much regretted that denth 
had called him to his long home only a few days previous to our visit to what 
was once the temple ofthe most boundless hospitality. We heard of his los from 
every cottager to whom we spoke on the road. “* Ye'r thravelin the counthry 
in a black ime—for he's gone—God be good to him, ns he was to the poor— 
that made light hearts wherever his name was heard.” “ It’s the outside of the 
walls that's ahown the stranger now!” observed a woman when the servant 
obtained entry into the court-yard by removing what they called “the stone- 
porter,” a'hnge stone that kept the gates together at the bottom. *It’s the 
‚same walls, tlıe same ivy, the same everything—barrin te heart?” exelaimed 
another. The new heir was evidently unpopular, but who—educnted at Eton 
and’Oxford—could be popular at such a time and in such a place? The old 
gentleman had not been buried three weeks, the needful lawyers and some 
‚English gentlemen were to dine that evening in the custlo—n sort ofinstallation 
inner, which the people sid was given too soon—and they rarely find faule 
with festivity. A few of the guests had arrived, and were looking about with 
acold and ceritical air that boded no good to the old timber, nor, truly, to the 
old eastle; for, us we passed a group that were talking on the steps, we heard. 
the words —“ Jumbering place,” — gloomy,” and *inconvenient ;” with 
‚sundry other phrases signifying “ modern improvement," under the name of 
which much desecration of the antique and beautiful has been perpetrated. 
We strolled along the bank of a river that rolled heavily through the 
domain; indeed, the very atmosphere was triste, burthened as it were bya 
heavy load of sorrow. Once or twice an owl flapped from one ivied tree to 
another ; and once we paused to listen co the cooing ofa wood-pigeon. When 
we returned, the guests had entered, and the lights and noise bore evidenee 
that the revels had begun, When near the gate, we turned to take a last look 
ofa spot so long associated with Trish hospitality—one of the Inst strongholda 


that had yielded to modern habits. 
“T must soon take a Inst Iook at it myself, though renred abont it, like a 
on .. 
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bat, or a dog, or any wild animal, God help me, now!” sid the hoarse voice 
of a young man. Te had been leaning against a tree, his arms folded, his 
head only covered bythick matted locks, and having altogether such an nspeet 
of tattered despair as made us curious to ascertain its cause: 

“ Were yon born here ?"" 

“1 was found here, yar honours, half dead in the now ; and it would haro 
been u blessed thing for me if I had died that night.” We made some 
observation upon this unusual regret from. Irish Lips; far- they: generally 
speok humbly and patiently, and cling to life, as “the Lord's gift,” even 
when it seems wretched in the extreme, “ The first thing I remember,’ 
he continued, “ was following the ould dag-boy about, and being halfıcat 
by the hounds in a mistake, und that brought me under the master's 
eye—*the lucky star” they enlled it; he took a ‚faney to me, pity he 
had for every one; and when the ould dog-boy died, I got his place, 
There used to bo Inshings of young gentlemen down here from 
in those days, and I had a gay life of it with Ihe dogs—and the hunt—and the 
huntsmen—the poor animals knew me s0 well that nothing could be dene 
without me; if the huntsman was the Acad, I was the Zail of Ile pack; and 
fishing, and hunting, and shooting with the gentlemen made them forget 
the distance between us, until Z almost forgot it too, The present 
master had to tench it to me once. He never forgot it; nor,” he added 
bitterly, “J either. I had no wages, but full and plenty, and louds of 
clothes and money ; the master never met me without throwing me a tester, a 
thirteen, or maybe half-u-erown; and the young gentlemen, if they gave # 
curse, gave half a shilling along with it. I know I might have saved money 
enough to take me out ofthe country in comfort and credit, insteud of starving 
where I have been fed : but nothing was saved here—I never heard the word 
used. Iwas going with two young gentlemen that were an a visit to the 
master to fish in the far lake, and he was so jovial, poor dear gentleman! 
that he woke us—ihe whole house indeed—that morning, with a view-halloo ! 
as elcar, and lond, and strong as ever he gave it, and stood awhile at the gate 
laughing and saying that they’d estch no fish, and theliko, And when Tturned 
back to lock at him, he was talking to the smith, as he always did once a month 
or #0 for the last five years, about having up new gutes; and as I raisod my 
hat, helaughed ; and somehow I was heart sorry, I could net tell why, but I 
was—and no wonder !—the ahadow of his denth was over me; I anw him no 
more! Its a weary world! Poor gentleman! he was took auddentby denth, 
and in grate throuble, because he hadn’t settled his affaire, und Ind time 
‚just to make the great divisions for the bulk of his property ; and hie was 
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in grate throuble intirely abont his servants, and ordered them all up in! 
the room, that he wighin‘t forget any. “I sce them all, he 

“exeopt poor Tom;' and then he gave way,and the lawyer put the 
in his hand, and he had life left enough to sign; and then charged 
‚chaplain to recommend his heir.to provide for his servants, and the breath 
left him—and I not there!” 

“ But the heir will provide for the servanta," we observed, 

= Not for me,” he said; “ I don't even know what I do hero ; I am forbid 
to come within these walls ; and yet, like a wild bird, I can rest nowhere but 
in my ould nest. The hounds were out yesterday, and they found me, and 
would mind no other; they were flogged back to their kennel for remember- 
ing an ould friend! I have no learning—I have no frienda nor money ! and 
yet Lam a man, able and willing to work. I havo worked, though I was 
never taught the value of what they tell me is so valunble—time. 1 waa 
taught nothing but dependence, and what has it brought me #" 

Though of late years dwindled to a rank scarcely above that of m 
Willage, time was when Lismore vied in importance with the most flouriah- 
ing eity of Ireland —having been a university and a bishop’s see*. It 
was founded early in the seventh century by St, Carthagh; and, it is 
said, contained no fewer than twenty churches; " theruins of several of them”" 
being in Smith's time ““remembered by persons then living.” The see.of 
Lismore was unitedl to that of Waterford so long ngo ns 1358, 

As we have intimated, our journey from Lisnore to Waterford eity was 
through the eounty of Tipperary ; a route which led us nlong the base of the 
Knockmeledown mountains—ı range that divides the two counties; on the 
highest of which lie, or rather were Inid, the rcmains of Major Eeles, an 
eccentrio gentleman of considerable ability ; who was a mighty huntsman, and 
also a close searcher into the mysteries of electricity +. We recommend to all 





* Anold weiter of ihe if of 8t, Carthagh thur cormernoraten Ihe anclent far of Lismore. # Linmore, 
ine famonn and holy ciy, half of whlch is an aylum, into wllch no woman dare enter ; bat lt in full of elle 
‚And holy monaskerin, und religious men in great nuzıbans able there, and shlsher holy man Bock together from 
all part of Lrland ; and not only from Ireland, bus also from England and Bist, being deirous to move 
Hrom theoee to Christ.” There is u ımdition (has King Alfted received part of hin educatln In the sollege of 
Läsmore ; and alıhong it rerts upon no go authority, I ia by wo tmcndn unlikelg 10 be true» Henry do 
Second, an wo lrarn from Matihe Paris, rt proinulguted English law in Ircland, aa Lismore, In LIT. 

P The Kor. A. I Kyland, in his History ot Waterford, satesthat Mr. Kelon had hin horse and dog interred 
will küm om he summit of dhe mountain. Wo havo,hawerer, the testimany af hia relative and reprosenta- 





mountain; but mot ihnt is hue an log. with hin." Human has, of couına, added lrgely 16 
Abe fact that (he: eccontrie gendemun selretel his Int han apart rum wumla We net only heard the 
iiion of ihe wie and haund, but were told by many Uhnt, by Vin dieetions, an iron rud was diiven thromgh 
is body, in ardr hat Kt might atmet th Iightnlng to dencend and consume Lim uiterly. 
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travellers who are not pressed for time, to pursue the route we are 

it will aflord them rare enjoyment; first, for a considerable 

wooded hills in the vieinity of Lismore, and all the way by the sido of a 
brawling river, rushing over liuge rocks into the valley ; then over bleak and 
barren mountains, without human habitation, or token that labour Ins been 
at work to draw wealtli from their sterile soil. We had grown werry ofthe 
scene ; our horse still more so, for he had been tasked to draw us up hill for“ 
many miles, when we suddenly commenced a desent, Never can we forget 
the glory of the scene that in a moment burst upon us. We were driving— 
#0 rupidly as to cause some alurm—along the britık of a precipice, from which 
we were protected by a wall scareely three feet high; there was evidently a 
valley beneath us, but a thick mist was over it, through which we could but 
per, with a sort of dim and dreamy guess at its depth and extent, not. 
altogether unmixed with apprehension lest our jaded steed should stumble. 
"The clouds began to recode from the Iandscape ; in a few seconda the sun 
had completely dispelled them; and a bright evening light was over te 
valley. It extended for many miles—perhaps ten—enst and west, and north 
and south; a spacious plain, heinmed in by mountains—the 

all barren, stripped even of the thin coat of peat which the neoessities of the 
sottiers compel them to collect from time to time—us fast us it accumulates— 
and burn into ashes to manure their small gardens. The contrast between 
these bare hills and the fertile valley was very striking. We were in ippe- 
rary, where outrage has far less than in any other part of’ Ireland the pallia- 
tion it not unfrequently derives from misery and want; the cottages within 
our ken had nll of them a comfortable aspect; their chimneys sent up the 
curling supper-smoke; a belting of trees generally eurrounded them; and 
they were whitewnahed, one and all. The scason was elose upon harvest, and 
the fields were ripe for the sickle, "Ihe rich valley was, indeed, a glorions 
prospect from the side of that rugged mountain. 

The City of Waterford ranks among tie oldest and most fumous of the cities 
of Ireland. Te was anejently called “ Cnan-na-Grioth "—the Harbour of the 
Sun; and its existence is sid to be dated so far back us A,D, 165. Gertain iris, 
however, that it was a place of some note in the ninth century, when it was a 
eolony of the Danes ; who retuined possession of it until the invasion of Ire- 
land in 1ITL. A singular round castle still stands on the quay, and bears am 
inscription, signed by Sir John Newport, Bart. us Mayor, which records that 
it was erected by Reginald the Dane, in the year 1003; was held as a fortrum 
by Strongbow, in 1171 ; was converted into a mint, by Statute Srd Edward. 
IV. in 1463—and that in the year 1819, it was converted into a jail for 
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refractory boysand sturdy beggars—to which purpose it is at present applied. 
From the Danes the eity is nid to have derivod its name ; Waterford being 
considered & corruption of * Vader Fiord”—the Ford of the Father, or the 
‚Great Haven ; for it has received both translations. In the various contests 
‚of which Ireland has been the arena, Waterford has played a conspicuous 
part; having endured sieges from Strongbow, Cromwell, and William TIT. 
to say nothing of Perkin Warbeck, against whom the citizens fought Justily 
for eleven days, bringing many prisoners into the city, “ who had: their 
heads chopped off in the market-place.” For their gallantry, they received, 
among other honours, the motto they still retain, 
“URBS ISTACTA MANET WATERFORDIA.” 


Ofthe several sieges, (the result of them all being the same, i.e. the surrender 
ofthe city, after much parleying and some fighting,) the only one that enlls 
for comment, is that which it sustained from Oliver Cromwell; the Protector 
commanding in person on the oecasion. It was taken in a singular way: the 
itizens aided by Lord Ormond had, for a considerable period, kept the Iron- 
sides at bay; when two brothers, named Croker, in the army of Cromwell, 
were sent with thirty musketvers to set fire to a few houses in a suburb. So 
‚great a smoke was raised that the Irish fled, lenving some of their ladders on 
the rumparts. One of tlıe Crokers snid to the other, “it would be a brave 
thing ifthey should set upon the town and take it.” 

So, calling their thirty men together, they mounted tho wall, ruched into 
the town, hallooing and firing ns they advanced, the noise and smoke conceal- 
ing their numbers, so that the inhabitants believed the whole English army 
were set upon them, and abandoned the city. One ofthe Crokers was killed ; 
the other, however, opened the gate to Oromwell. So far the eircumstance is 
recorded by the county historian; and there is. a family tradition, which 
staten that the Protector was so well pleased with the reckless bravery of the 
surviving Oroker, or rather with its result, that he wrote, vesting the paper on 
the pummel of his suddle, an order for his soldier to receive the lands of Sir 
Walter Coppinger, an Trich gentleman whose property had been confiscated 
by the Parliument. Mr. Croker, a short time nfterwards, proceeded to Lis- 
‚nabrin, near Tallow, to take possession of his castle and newly acquired estate; 
he was met by the füir dnughter of the deposed knight, but only with the 
weapons that women may wield. She besought permission to tarry awhile 
longer with her aged father within their ancostral walls, until another dwelling, 
and one suited to (wir rulned fortunes, could be provided for them. The 
request was granted; but the lady never quitted the Cnstle of Lisnabrin, 





their cargoes at the quay. The quay is 
perhaps, in England. It is a mile in length, and in a' 
the side next the river is a broud patlı, somewhut rai 
Kghtful and healthful promenade for the eitizens. A 
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arquonce was ihat Curraghmore remaincd with italord. Of the third branch the aary 

The Oustle of Dan Ile waa bravely defemded 4 a May. Ai win built om m much 

wi rom the rulns hat wüll rconaiı, Ah plane wan of rodigiunn rang. Tee 
betwern Tramore and Dungarven. History revonde Uıatit madea gallant defance, holding 0 
win the attacks of a Hercn anltiery weil. prvided wäh arilery ; hat that it yicled at Te 
dostroyeil, To bis fact ruliion has Jurgelr wileh, The Inore Borntese was ie life aud on 
‚day and ulght lo wos upon Ihe raupart, anluatlng by Der presenco aud energy ihe mini of 
ho had it necnuen »kilfül englneer, wo defeated all Ah plane of the beslogern; and, at lang, 
Gromwll was on the polnt of aiege; he had, Iudeod, parially Am off hin forte 
ld verhred to ront, but had neyloeted zo attenil to che wants of her farigued soldiers, ler 
demand rofresbment for himsolf and his eomraden, and reoelved Im serumn ıbe unwarlike 
butrermilk." Trial Yy che Ammlt, he mare algmale ta Ihe reirnting Goran 
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tho Suir; it is 838 feet in length und forty in breadth ; supported on stone 
abutments and forty sets of piers of onk *. 

The City has an exeoedingly cheerful appenrance; the prineipal mercantile 
houses being built along the margin of the river, and commanding a view of 
the opposite side—in te eounty of Kilkenny—where several villas have 
been erected, and above which towers a lofty range of mountains, But the 
Commeragh mountains, which ocenpy the centre of the county, and are seon 
from all parts of it, as well as from a considerable portion of Tipperary, are 
those which merit especinl notice. They present a varied and pieturesque 
outline from every point of view; und from the sea, or southern side, are well 
known to mariners, by whom they are called “ the high lands of Dungarron.” 

are of considerable 
elevation, the highest peak, 
called Mön-ä-bullach, ie. 
“The Mount ofthe Summit,” 
isatableland, about2500 feet 
above the level of the sen; 
and isremarkable for having 
om its summit Ahre lakos, 
well stocked with trout. Im 
two of these lakes, cnlled 
Stillogues, are found a large 
black trout, very unpalatablo 
—in the other, called Loch- 
an-Cumalig-owr, ie.“ The 
Lake of the grey Phantom,” 
(we spell us near the pronun- 
ciation as we can,) may be 
found the red trout und the gillaroo. Butthe grentest natural curiosity in these 
mountains, is the appenrance and site of a nenrly eircular Take, by name 
Coom-shinawin, ie. * The Valley of Ante.” This eircular busin appeurs 
to have been formed at an early age by a landslip, or to have been a 








= The bullllug of thin eldge won undertaken in 1793, by n company, (Incorporatod by act of parllamenı,) 
who suburlbed 290,000 10 complete the work, Inaluding the purchasa af the ferry. The money wu mise 
Yyloane of 2100 each, che Interret of wich wos 10 be paid by che solls of she bridge, The work, haring 
been completed fr a Jose um ıham was originally entimake, only required she yayınanı of £90 an euch, 
debenzure. The prosant valıe of Ihe abares is about 2180; dhe solle Jorüng Fur £4,500 per annum. The 
rchiieet proponed 10 Ihe company to erict one stone arch erery year, untl the whole ahoald be. completed, 
nd ihn ultimately mise a nubstantial and pe structure.  Unheppily the wggestion was mot asteıl 
5 mubject of blane, when dt ie considerwd hat the funds were ample for ao denrablo a purponm. "The 
architect wsn Mr» Con. of Boston, Amerion. 
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erater of an extinet voleano, and iho uppraranee of ihe rock of he basin, 
which at the highest side has an altitude of about 1200 feet, would rather 
favour the later supposition, for its perpendieulur side is at right angles with. 
the water, quite different from the inclination or dip of the alate; and 
would, therefore, induce the spectator to conelude a 
About a fourth of the distance down the almost 

cave, covered by u projecting rock, called Crotty’s Rock, ee 
from a bandit of ancient days, who when hard pressod made it his asylum ; for 
which, as it cannot be approached from the bottom, it soums most admirably 
adapted by nature. "The ground at the base of these mountains, particularly 
that part which runs parallel to the leading western road to Dungarvon, has 
been bronght into eultivation within the last few years—especially om the 
estate of Col, Palliser, who is the proprietor of a considerable portion of this 
mountainous district *. 

Its proximity to England is no donbt of considerable advantage ta ie 
port of Waterford, and it is perhaps matter of surprise that greater results 
have not arisen out of it. ‘The introduction of stenm seems to have bene- 
fited Waterford für less than might have been anticipated. Its merchants, 
indecd, have long incurred the reproach of indifference to the great sources of 
wealth which Nature has provided for them ; having been content to act rather 
as agents than as prineipals in commerce. At one period, “ All bustle 
and no business, likua Waterford merchant,” became a proverb ; of late, how- 
ever, they have in.a degree bestirred. themselves, and hy recent returns we 
learn there are now 149 versels, mensuring 20,756 tons, and navigated by 
1061 men and boys, belonging to the port+. But the improvements that have 


© Te Commerngh Mountains hayo ofen afonled » secure rotrent 0 Ihone unfortunate men who hans sh 
he law ofthelr vuntey at delanen; and within Lhe Iast fow years have been faman for 









rupplied sbem with morensaricommand {hy Tl nk every preparation Gr ausbarking fr Au 
wumataly for ehormelven, ühey were fooleharly ennugh (0 venture into Watenfard 10 buy new ak; amd be 
pelioe having reclved Information, hey were taken prinoners (rom Ahehr bes, 

+ The prineipal tmde is with England, 10 which I» oxportel u ee 
kind—butter, pork, bacon, Aour, und all kind of prorislons; and slnce ihe enaklihhment of 
‚eomnmunienlon, great numbers of Ivo cattle havo boon sont across the Channel, The valne ofthene 
1818 wos 22,200,454, 166, To avorago for che lust frw yoars scnroely ezacers 221,000,0005 bu 
is mcher ihe result of rede pries, sban of any dimlauilan of le qusniluy: Oman. 










3 132,384 ewtsof buner« 19,139 eos of kai ABRCUEB| 
barrels of barley; 40,062 ewt, of Mours | 160 en 

end; 2687 emt. of hrmd: and of live stock, the number annuslly exported durlup 

ar average, 44,241 pin, 5,MOU hend of mtrle, au D72O ahorp; Ihe errie lne e 


1n £2,092,060, 14r per annum. 
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taken place in the eity of Inte years are neither marked nor numerous; we 
‚counted but five houses in eourse of building; und it has but: little increased 
within the last quarter.of a century. Of publie structures, displaying archi- 
teetural skill and taste, there are none in Waterford; but a contract has been 
recently entered into to ercot a “ Savings’ Bank,” nt the cost of 40007. 

The Cathedral of Waterford is reported to haye been originally built 
by the Danos in 1096, when thay first embraced Christianity; and, before 
it was “improved,” is suid to have been a stately and venerable edifico; 
its character is now vory incongruous, An interesting ruin is elose to it, 
that of a monastery of Franciscuns, part of which, in good repair, exists 
as an alms-house for aged women, called “the Holy Ghost Hospital®,” 
(founded by Patrick Walsh in 1545) and part was for a considerablo period 
used as a French church, having been assigned by the corporation ta 
the French Protestants who settled in Ireland in consequence of the 
revocation of the ediet of Nantest. Waterford abounds in schools; it has 
one, however, somewhat peculiar—an inspection of wlich gave us much 
pleasure. Te is named “The School of the Christian Brothers,” and was 
founded in 1803, by Mr. Ednund Rice—a name that should be placed high 
on the list of benefactors to mankind. He retired from business, while com- 
parstively young, and devoted his entire Lime, und talents, and the property 
he had obtained by industry, to the education of youth. Ar that period 
‚education was not easily obtained by any class, and was ulmost beyond the 
reach of Roman Catholice. The benefit he has conferred upon his native 
city by nearly forty years of labour is, therefore, incaleulable; his schools 
having been generally attended by from 500 to 600 scholarst . 


* An andent statuo of cursed wood, standa In a niche on one side of an altır mt the extremilg af one uf 
Abe ron, is suppasd to repneont he Almlzhty, with Ihe globe of tbewnrth in his hand, reting on Ihe. 
ablarh day, afber ihn oreatlon, Hone the name of tho status In Iriah is =Ri an Downy."—the King of 


# The Wiarpmoen of he many supprenmel In ihe seign af Manrp ha Kighth—mns prürchaned hy 
Mr. Walsh, a wrmiber of a sespeetahle Roman Cuiholi fanilys then realenta In the et, wilh the propartg 
anne 16 it, for Abe walnement of an hospial, td walls “he Holy ht Hospital," Far m auppert 
and maintenance uf por johsbilante uf Water; the Corpuration ons nonminated as True, an dh 
appchntmont wf Aho munter of Abo Hunglal was {m he npprorei. Dy khe puesontatie of dh Walch Mumily 
hey afterwarde bocauno alien, and ihe master Ir won select by he Gorpurstion, The Imthuutionsunorte 
aisıy poor femalon. Wo were Informed that in dhe charter or deed which eonveenl (he property, by he 
Houndar, ibere was Introduccd a curlaus elause appropriaung s eerinln sun to be jmil » Roman Cntholie 
elergyaman anmually 16 say maanes for che ropose of she soul of King Henry the Kigbi, 

3 There are at present upwards of 000 bays In attendaneo, the average number throujh the: year in 950. 
Tie syorem of Eduention pursued eombines what is most encollont In Lanenser's and Tl's wich whnt is most 
pracicl and useful in recent hprovemenia The core of wducatlon. comprlaos rendiug, wellng, atıhmetic, 
book-keoping, Boglish grammar, and (for those desinei fur undes) geametry, wensuration, and architserund 
Anawing, Thereisbesiden a good den) of miscellaneous Information incitentally Furnlahed 40 the pupils, "The 

Wirt u. 
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‚The river Suir—“ the gentle Suire” of Spenser— 


chat, meking wo 
By sweot Clonmel, adorns rich Waterfond,” 


ranıks among the noblost rivers of Ireland; it is brond, deep, not 100 rapid, 
and its character ix highly pieturesque, both above and below the city. 
It rises “ out of a spring at the foot of Bandufl mountain, the county of 
Tipperary (where the Nore has its source also), and, receiving sereral 
tributaries on its way, falls into St, Georges Channel between Dunmore Point 
and Hook Hoad in the county of Wexford. About four miles from the 
city, the Suir is unitod with the “stubborn Nore” and tlıe “ goodly Barrow,'” 

© AIL which long sunder’d do nt Ian need 

Do join in ome, ore to the sea they come, 

so flowing all from one, all one at lant became," 

A magnificent view of the confluence of the three river is obtained from 
the Hill of Fnithlegg—a corruption of Faith-league—which rises above Cheek 
‚Point, formerly n packet- 
station, and the scene of 
the enterprising but, un- 
fortunately, unsuccessful 
labours of the Inte Cars 
nelius Bolton, Esq,, who 
established a cotton-fuc- 
tory hero, and engaged 
in various other specu- 
Iations, having for their 





Eraub rat abe Brtsarälfegch ce Fuithlegg forms a desirable subject for 
the pencil. 


eonductorn of ıhem school» endenrour to ancortaln the taste, talont, and Intended. trade or buninem of 
‚each boy, In order to give a proper direction to hin tudlos. But Ahelr great voneorn la uhe traluing of übe. 
affectlons, übe manner, und the hablts of their youthful charge. Many of ıhe boys have almmadiy made the. 
education they recolved In these school ho means of an honaurahle malnenanen, and may have ıhaln press. 
pronpuets comldembly brightened by tho pomemion of an eluention multe enacdly 10 their wondithen Im Mes 
‚Subseriptlons colleeted annually in tho city and vichnity are \he prineipal ampport of Abe ertablichmeng, All 
yubseribers who eontribute mon bountifully snesding 

. harebean eco in Ahe school, The most demitute of ibe ahilirem are ehnthed 

distinguish them from the other schoları. Boys lewring 
in need of It, provided with decent and vomfortable elothing A eirmmlazing. 
hundrod religious and Ilterunp wonka, ie Attanhnd in the mehmal, Te 







library, containing about for 
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There are but two towns of consideration on the bunke of the Suir— 
Clonmel and Carrick ; and they are both in the county of Tipperary, althongh 
both have suburbs in the county of Waterford, the river being erossed hy 
bridges nt these h 
places. Oneither 
side, ruined ens- 
tler abound; one 
of them, “the 
ancient ment of 
the Osborne,” 








cient times nre 
scattered many fine villas—the woods of which are very reikeshing to the 


schölarnare aÄmiıh ® without relignn dintinetiom "tt, of come, Nhey are all of Ihe Hocan Catholic th ; 
he city conteinitg euzllent schools for Pratastant ehildren. 16 ie but just ta state Ih in Ihe books une in 
he school, and In 000 mare particularly # Iterory clan book "—eompilei für Hs enpecil um hy he 
rochers," wo found he bet priucplen Ineulcuted by slectionsfrou (he best authors. Of schools for Protestant 
dhlldrem, there are, as we have mil, many. In the parochsl school (under ihe patromage of, and carufully 
attendedl to by ihe Protostant elergy) Ihere aro 140 children of both sexen well and rospectfully educnted 
under the euro of a suspoctable umater and wire gratultomsly, Tre mente school Is alıo a Proiestant 
eriablishinen; It was frunded far ihe juposs of educating young pornos für the atuntions of dlerke In 
merchants” establicbmentn A nuber of renpoetable Inbahitants of tw eity formel Vieinselvor Into a cum 
utten, coleetel funda, vonunl subseriptions, und so funnidel Ihe shnol, Tere aru at present alaty boys 
iore, whose education fs remarkably well utteudei 10, nu under die direclon of he comnitten, who meet 
periodkalty; and once & year there Is au annual mecting of the subreribers at large, before whon the statement. 
af übe funds of she Insttutlon Ja leid. All persons who cannot aford 10 pay for ıhelr eildren’s elucntion have 
hem eduonted there gratultouuly om being rweormmended by two members of che commitzee 1 und those who 
‚con and pay vers maerate ms, according In a grent: degres wiıh ıhelr means. There Is also an Infant 
Bshoo] in whleh about 150 children from three to elght yrars ofage uro educated on che mme principle, d. € 
pratuitous to Xhose ehildren whose parenta unnot affonl vo Jay for Kheir education, wc cher being we recum 
wendod: amd ihone wo cin ford pay a very moderate sum. This isalso a most useful Inmhtunon, uud 
in under the superintendence of a eotmittee formed of (he ladies of he eity« Ft may be conaklerul also an 
a Protestant establichment ;foralıhongh Catholic children are equally sdnimible with Protertans, here nre not 
more han ten In he achool. 

® Tesin-eonr, fvom Teagh cin Cora, “the hend of aho Weir,” was ıho anelant resklanco of iho Okbarne 
Mailgs ie nt oC whomm in Ireland was Sir Richard Onboroe, of Walliniaylar, Co. Watorfonl ; ereul & 
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eye, the more because of the utter alsenee of foliag, 

has been busied—Waterford being more barren of tn 
of the Irish eounties. A lofty tower, which attracts noti 
of the scenery along the river, directs attention to 
sion of the Marquis of Waterford. The house is a con 
structure, built in 1700, on the site of an ancient enstle, 


ding country*. “ The character of 
the Rev, Mr. Ryland’s excollent History of the 
that arising from the costly and laborious exertions 
il ‚of nature, The beauty of the = 0 


would bo hard to Aid In Loland more uefactery evideneo Xhan may be procured here, of Ihe 

ment that can be wrought in the eonilition of the pooplo by Judicious ummagemmtt, 
® Between Dungarvon and Kilunechamas, Ina glen nt a ahart Atunce from he rund 

rock, euled by che souniry people Clan Toll, of whle ubey vol he fldawing Yayand 


where she one was to be exninincd bofore the altar, I bring connldere! Impowiblo that any 
ooouneo a ie. Nothing particular occurred nntil che jarıy arived at the stone, where mi 
surıod between the accuser and ihe hustand of he aocasel, when Khe Farmer, flling on hl 


*Anminie een eirin, 
Korn saying, when a doubt 
a ahurin, arm Clough lourlal a taub 
A che onrth,” 


In Curmmghmore house Ihere is a “ Murrsin Stone," which, I is belleved, will eure kbe 
ıntey people, and placed In. 
‚eharımed by the stoue, are coushlera curcd, The 

is one of ih hei-Jooms of the Borcfo 


m 
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please in the highest degree, und to gratify every taste; from the lofty 
mountain to the quiet and sequestered walk on the bank of the river, 
every gradation of rural beauty may be enjoyed.” Not far rom the grounds, 
and adjoining the Suir towards Clonmel, is the pieturesque well of Tubber 
Grieve, a holy well in high repute with the peasantey. It formed a striking. 
and interesting subject for the peneil of Mr. — In the immodiate vieinity 
of the grounds 






poor and insig- 
nifiennt village, > 
has grow. into 

a place of con» \ 
siderable im» 
portance, in 

comsequence af 
having been se- 
locted by the Messrs. Malcolmson of Clonmel, to determine the question whe- 
ther eotton-factorics may or may not flonrish in Ireland*. The experiment has 
been eminently successful; there is now no doubt that energy and industry, 
applied tothe natural renources of Ircland, may enable the Trish manufacturer to 
enter the market and compete with the manufacturer of England, The estab- 
lishment gives employment during the ycar to about 1200 men, women, 
and children; the proprietors ure enabled to buy the raw material and 
to vend the wrought article om terms as beneficial as those enjoyed by the 
manufacturer of Manchester ; in all respects the spinners of both countries 
are on a par ; while in Ireland the advantage of labour at a cheaper rate is to 
be taken into acount, The difference of wages, however, although a serious 
item in the aggrogate, is small; the Trichman who can do nothing but dig 
is indeed miserably paid, but the moment he acquires a trade ho demands and 
will receive very nearly as much as an Englishman of the same grade will be 
able to carn in England. Che Messrs, Malcolmson have made—deservediy 
and most honourably made—large fortunes by this concern ; and they have 
set. an example which we confidently expect to see very extensively followed 


® Tnihe year 1819, Ihe Moyara Maleolmnan, who aro members of ho sodety of Friend, corumancnd Ihe 
‚erectlon of their eotten fhetory ; there wnr ihen o sm] Noummill on Ihe premisen Thin was taken down, 
al the inet yartion of the now extensive pilo of buikdings ereeted on ii nit. 


: _ 


—ınd that ere long. But the result, it should be remembered, is not the” 
work of a day; for a considerable period Messrs. Malcolmson had to contend 
against dificulties under which ordinary minds would have sunk ; suspicion 
and prejudice were both eager to stay their progress ; it was found almost 
impossible to convince the people that the looms were designed to render them: 
comfortable and independent; and even when hostility had comparatively 
vanished, there was a general dislike to use the article they had manufactured. 
—even the women employed upon the work obtaining their cloths from the 
English market rather than assisting to establih their own. But the obstacles 
against which these enterprising gentlemen had to contend, and which in the 
end they havo completely overcome, do not now stand in the way of other 
ıpitalists ; the greater number of them at least have dntpurii m 
capabilities for producing woalth have in no degree diminished®, 

The town and neighbourhood GE Dolarr Yaro EEE 
prosperity of the Malcolmsons, The houses are eleanly and comfortable; the 
people are all decently dressed ; and there is an air of improvement in every 
thing that appertains to them. The good that may be done by the establish- 
ment of such manufactorics in various parts of Ireland is incaleulable; the 
benefits they would confer are sufhieiently obvious; and if it can be shown, 
as it may be by reference to this at Portlaw, that the proßt is certain, I tw 
factories bo properly conducted, thero will be no lack of enterprising Änalivi- 
duals ready to embark capital in similar undertakings, Tt has, indeed, been, 
for « long time, obvious that Ireland, with its immense water. 
superabundant population, living cheaply,and therefore able to work cheaply, 
was peeuliarly caleulated to manufacture artieles in cotton ; but until within. 
a comparatively brief period, there was so entire a want of eonfidenee in the 
stendincas and sobriety of the people, that few were found willing to risk a 
property that might be destroyed by the evil pussions or caprice of a single 

# Avery milsfctory evidenen of he removal of many of Ihe obtaclo, wo may quste dhe“ Ra 
ho Minlng Company of Irchund, publhhed during dhe present year." The Improvement la the 
river from increaacd productivenen In the mincn, and addltlonal economy In working uber —mllch Antter has 
boon grently facilituted by the more aober and Industrlous habite of the men. ee 
particpated Im cho company's prosperty.” Tide Improvement Is maloly attrbuted ta the) 
men Im koepfng he * Temporanen Piedge’” vhey have mearly al) af ihem Yaken Wa shall pahkpue, 6 Me 
most dielanı) period our work wäÄll permit, furiler obsersauiumn upon Als wonderful dhatige 4 ba 
now resist Ihe tempiation to express Ihe exceeding delight we feel at finding that imtend of m 
numbers are Inercasiug Iargely, and that our hopos of Ihe eunfinuance of sobriety are to Ihe 
0 tboy were six month» ago. Unhnppily, indeed, atternpts hare been necently made to: 
with the balm that good men havo been applying to heal the wonnde of Iroland ; but we ropenk ur andlre 
onvietion that: thos who arive to convert the Foimporaneo movement Into = politkal engine 
fall industry and eonteniment are ertaln to Collom wohrioty, and khay me Ihe Kool Faser 
Er pure. 
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individual, influeneing other individuals. The unsettled political state ofthe 
country, too, militated greatly to inerense the evil, It cannot be denied that 
this difheulty is growing less and less every day; and when the existing 
agitation for “repeal”” has subsided, it will be almost, if not altogether, 
removed.* 

The distance from the city of Waterford to the sea-coast (across the promon- 
tory),aswill be seen by nreference to the map, i# but fivo or eix miles, although 
the harbour is of a much greater length. "The two places most famons, on the 
eonst, are Dunmore 
and Tramorc—both 
favourite bathing- 
places; but the 
former long en- 
joyed the advantage 
af being a govern- 
ment packet station, 
and possesses both 
a lighthouse and & 
pier. The village is 
benutifally situated; a 
the const is bold and  — 
rocky,and it is immedintely upon thesen. "Che pier is 600 feet in length, and the 
‚cost of the works is belieyed to have exceeded 100,0004, a sum immensely 
disproportionate to their value to the public. “A druids” altar” stands 
om a rocky eminence ncar Dunmore. The situntion is partieularly wild 
and beautiful. It commands a view on one side of the estuary of the Suir 
with Cremla island and Hook tower, and.on the other the grent bay of Tramore 


® We are compelled 0 ndmnit, bat while dis Repeal Agltauon ”* cantiower, ephalise generally will be 
nelnetant to Introduce manufacturen Into Ireland, noLwidhntamling ho pruspeet held wut for their own mw. 
agn, mu well an for he bene of !he country. On this wohjeet, one fnei in wort m tbauanil argunents. 
A fow manche ago, we voyagedl from Dublin 10 Liverpool In company with one of the most extensive of ıbe 
Manchester manufaeturor—a gentlemen of kumenso wealth, who holds nearly the highest posltlon among 
he wenlhy eotton-rplnnors of hat town, and Ina “bern " io palitier. Ho Lnformed ur, that his main object 
im shng Troland waa, 10 amertain what pronpoet exist dhere, that might Induce ceriin Idividunle 10 
more the wills frum Ihe neighbourhond of Manchenter to some parte of Treland—in order to ineiuee 
1 Wie people of Ahnt eo vew mode of employmont. The remılt of his Inguiries was, he wald, 
fespeeta satisfetory and he should, undoubkeily, haro rosstmmended Uhe partier who had fall In 
vie judgmneat, to catablih rotton works here, with a view, especially, ta Ihe unport Imde win Amerien— 
but for the repeal agitation, which 0 unschled minds, an 10 eroaio sirong douhtn wheiber auch 
undertakings wore Justihabl all events, convineed him, Chat 10 postpone iheir Intsodhwetht 
wis the aurest way of rendering ıhem permanent. Me could not, therefore, advise Ihe 
muntid ® vhe repeal agtation" wur abandoned. 
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wich'the rugged precipioes of the Cumarocks in the distance, The-altar con- 
sists of fourteen perpendicular stones, forming a perfect eirule of thirty-six yarda 
in circumference, on the outside, Arom‘ti unit. Den En 





from one side, and four from the other, Ole et 
side by the interposition.of a block, #0 as to resemble a cromliac or saerificial 
ag, “from which the blood of the vietim Howed off.” At.a short distance 
are (he ruins of the ancient church of Kilma Combe. 

The village of Tramore is more sheltered than that of Dunmore; and 
uppears to be in higher favour with the citizens of Waterford. Oflate years 
‚several capital houses have boen built there, and it weurs a prosperous aspeet. 
Passäge, the ancient *bathing village,” is now completely deserted; 
although still maintaining some importance as a ferry, in connexion with 
the opposite coast of Wexford. Between Passage and the sca are the ruins 
‚of a few houses that point out the locality of New Geneva, originally a eolony 
‚of the Genevese, ufterwards a barrack, and now almost levelled with the 
pasture ground around it. Its history is curious und interesting. In the year 
1781, domestio Seuds induced a large number of the most ingenions and 
industrious of the Genevese mechanies to emigrate; ab thousand of 
them signed a memorial to Earl Temple, the then Irish viceroy, praylng 
that some situation might be ullocated to them to form a settlement in E 
The propossl was readily listened to; it was considered wery 
to introduce into the country so many enlightened Protestants, aoreral of 
whom possesscil property as well as talents; the Irish Parliament 
um of 50,0001., towards dofraying the expenses of their emigration and 
construcling a town for their recoption ; and the highest hopes were entertained 
as to the importance of the new eolony and its influence upon Ihe 
destinies of the country in which it was to be planted. The, ech af 














enuse of this unforeswen, and, for the south of Ireland, unfortunate 
<ireumstance, was never satisfactorily explained. It was snid the Genevese 
were unressonable in their expectations and demands, particularly in the 
articles of their charter, in which they demanded gecnter privileges und 
freedom than were compatible with the laws of the country. It was further 
aid, that the jeslousy of the corporation of Waterford was roused, and that 
they insisted on extending a jurisdiction over the new eitizens, by obliging 
them to bring their causes for adjudication to their local courta. But the 
‚eircumstance which most of all contriuted to render the project abortive, was 
lie recall of Eur] Temple. He had been its great patron, and when he retired, 
none of his successors pursueil the scheme with similar ardour. 

Subsequently, New Geneva became a barrack, being used chiefly as n 
depöt for recruits; and during the troubles of 1798, it was converted into a 
prison for the confinement of robels®, 

By für {io most interesting and important distriet of the county of Water- 
ford, at the present moment, however, is that of Bonmahon, —on the 
const, midway between Dunmore and Dungarvon,—in the immedinte 
vieinity of which are tho mines of Knockmahon, the property of the “* Mining 
Company of Ireland, ”—now, we believe, the most prosperous and profitable 
ofthe Irish mines. The company was formed in 1824, chiefly by the exertions 
of Richard Purday, Esq., the present secretury ; and it has been conducted 





= Te Row. Robert Walrb, BLnD,, to whou we re ahjefly jlehted for his acemunt of Now Genen, 
tat (hat "among (be temps to escape recorded Yo Iave been made Dy the unfurtumate men confincd 
‚no is vomarkable, The place wos surroundei by a Wigh wall, wbich several had enieavaored 10 ale, but 
were shot or Jeteetei in ühe attempt. I mas ihen renalvec  Iry and erspo, not. over, hut undor it, Bor 
Abis purpose hey eounmeneed running a mine from one of the ells, and ndapted a mont Ingenlere 
to dipose ofihe elay. Their wire had been permitted 10 bring provinionnand refreahments of different kluds, 
und when they had deponited the contents af Ihels hags or hasketa, they took away euch # portion of she sarıh 
ulsed from the excavation, and ropaanec Ihe sentinale without suspkehum. In Ahi» way, by every day reunwing 
nl aostering a Mid af he mamlh, übe mine was astwally pusheel 10 4 considerable distance bencnth the 
wall; Dt juat as uhei plan won Fikely 10 sunsel, it ws leere Iy Colonel Hall, who cormmanded the 





memory of generous soldier tu wıy, we have often heanl Cal. Hall exprem ihe esteeding rief he ft ax hing 
‚sompelled vo dimppolnt the hoporof «0 many unfortanato mon at ho moment when Ihoy were nur uf fall» 
ent. The labour of excavacing had occupled sone workn, and no certain wore dhe prisomens uf obiaining Uhr 
rosdom, Ahat Ahr (lands were actually walting for thema wich beats, carı and horsen, 10 enovey ham away, at 
he very Door (he discovury war under 


ku 





A _ 


#0 advantageously for the sharcholders as to have realised large profits, and to 
promise results still more beneficial to them and to the country. The mines 
were originally worked about a cuntury ago ; and since, kom time to time, 
various projects have been sot.on foot to conduet them om a large scale: none 
appear to have been successful until they came into the hands of “ the Mining 
‚Company of Ireland.” Theyare held an leases for 
exception of a part, held in perpetuity at a rent of five per cent. of © 
the lenses include all minerals within # tract extending over £hree miles on the 
wurse of the lodes. The produce is chiefly copper,althougk lead in eonsider- 
able quantities has been raised. As the minesare s0 close to the coast, the 
‚ores are shipped on peculiurly advantageous terms ; and there is au immense 
water power, by means of which the whole of the operations were for a long 
period conducted. Becently, however, a pumping-engine on the expansion 
principle has been erected; nnd also one for winding oren to the surface. 
According to the latest report of the company, “the Knockmahon Copper 
Mines may now be considered one of the best established and mast important 
‚of the vxtensive mining distriets in the empire, from the extent and richnes 
of the produce, the favonrable locality, and the superior machinery and other 
means provided for realising these advantages *.” 

‚Although the mines at Knockmahon are the on puisseigäSlTEEE EEE 
Be 





= The fülowing return of al of eupper one ihe pre of fi, mine, ab Amanen, A 
1040, il ste spe Das 10 qui and qunlit of he Knsckmahen Min ever 
aninon of Irchund >= 





dar 2 on 

During the half-year ending Ihe Ist of December, 1840, the quantity of one abtlnel-five ibe Kundin 
Minen wns 3716 tms, and he gross value 1,704, 0. 1d.; thenet profit, 10,0BIL 1a. 9. Te vepwen ir. 
ich we havo quokal given u very eocamrang satementaf Uhr amnpuny’s aotnal warum nd Aura 
poapreiw. We quote from it the following pmonge >—='" Refereing for dwtmils 10 he ahnirset ef snnunde pre- 
sent berewith, en autlfue on to state, hat übe result I prof amount 10 ZUIBOL Ans Ba 









ununally large ip proportion 10 Ihe amount of depslted euplal, 140,001.” At che, 
his been expendel iu working during the sin months ending wirh the Ant of December, 1 
Thor gratifying u contest does his ste of Khings presumt 16 Ahak wich exined 
w recently an "ho ycar 1811, Mr. Wakefield ihus weiten (* Ace of Freland, Beutiienl und 
wolch, nu 134) 1© Mr. Weaver, an orninent mining agent, informs me dhat ibo Cromebane mines. 
inwed, and ihese a Killarney also; wo that there in not a coppor mine now workedin Ireland” 
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Waterford now extensively worked, all accounts agree in describing the 
immense mineral wealth of this district of Ireland ; and there can be no doubt 
that in a vory few yonra it will be rendored available to an extent in comparison 
with which what has been already done will appear trivial and unimportant, 
We shall, however, enter more at length into this branch of the subject when 
we visit {he county of Wicklow ; where, although there is no single mine so 
productiveas that of Knockmahon, the works are more numerons, more varied,, 
and better eulculated for description. 

In Waterford, some years ago, the lower olnsses had a species of amuse- 
ment, we believe, peculiar to them : it was practised on Ash-Wednesday, and 
was enlled # Arawing the log." Tt was institutcd as a penitential exereise to 
the bachelors and muidens who permitted Lent to arriye withont * joining in 
the holy banda." The log was n large piece of timber, to which a long rope 
was attached; it was Arawn through the streets of the city, followod by a crowd 
‚of men and hays of the lowest grade armed with bladgeons, ahouting and 
hollowing “ Come draw the log, come draw the log; bachelors and mauids, 
‚come draw the log.” "The party had gencrallya piper, who squeezed from his 
bags the most noted of the national airs ; and it was no small part of the frolic 
to see the poor minstrel upset in the mire by the jolting of the unwieldy piece 
of timber over the rugged stones with which the streets were paved. The 
most scandalous scones of cruelty often occurred; men and young 
women being forcod from their homes, tied to “ the log,” and dragged through 
the eity. ‘The oustom has, of Inte yon, been, very properly, discontinued, So 
also has another, equally disgraceful,—the practice of eock-throwing has beon 
long in disuse in every part of Ireland; yat it was at one period a sport 
almost universal among the lower grades of the various cities and towns. A 
‚cock was tied by the leg to a stone or “ kippoen ;" the thrower, who paid a 
Penny a throw, wasto fling a stick, of a fixed size from a fixed distance, at the 
‚poor bird, which wasto be his property if he killed it. Expert throwers used to 
‚carry home many prizes thus obtained, although it was not uncammon to find a 
‚cock living through a whole day, in spite of ull attempts to destroy it. The 
day for this sport was Shrove Tuesday,a day which is still dedicated to gamas 
and amusements fur less cruel and irrationul, In Ireland, as in England, it is 
“ pan-cake day ;” and as it precedes the gloomy season of Lent, a more than 
usmal degree of merriment is considered not only pardonable, but commend- 
able. The old custom of“ pan-cake tossing " still provails in every distriet of 
the sonth. The accompanying engraving will convey an idea of the scone 
enacted on the ocension. “The family group—and the “ boys and girls” of the 
neighbours—guther round the fire-side ; and each in turn tries his or her skill 
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in tossing the pancake, The tossing of the Arst is always allotted to the 
eldest unmarried daughter of the host, who performs the task not altogether with- 
out trepidation, for much of her * luck ” during the year is supposed to depend 








upon her good or ill success on the occasion. She tosses.it, and umally se 
eleverly na to receive it back again, without a ruffle an its surface, om its 
reverse, in the pan, Congratulations upon her fortune go round, and mother 
makes tho effort: perhaps this is a sad mischance; the pancake is either not 
turned or fülls among the turf ashes; the unhappy maiden is then doomed— 
she can have no chance of martying for a ycar at Ienst—while the girl who. 
has been lucky is destined to have her “ pick of the boys” as soon aa ahe 
like. The cuke she has tossed, she is at once called upon to share, and 
cutting it into as many slices as there are guests, she hands one to eache 
sometimes the mother’s wedding-ring has been slipped into the batter out of 
which this first cake is made, and the person who receives the slice in which 
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it is contained, is not only to be first married, but ia to be doubly lucky in 
the matter of husbandor wife, Men also are permitted, as in the instance 
pietmred by Me Cliso, to have a chance ; and it is a great source of amusement 
to jog their elbows at the important moment, and so compel them to * toss 
the cuko erooked.” 

The stranger will be impressed—more perhaps than he will be in any other 
city of Ireland—witli the canviction that Nature has, inWäterford, received 
far 100 little aid from the hands or minds of men. Although a mercantile city, 
and one with advantages peculiarly eligible and accessible, there is a sad aspect 
of loneliness in its streets, and a want of business along its fine qunys—except. 
on days when steam»bonts leave, and the “live stock” assemble in huge droves 
to embark for the English market. The hotels too—usually sure indientions. 
of prosperity or its opposite—huve n deserted look ; it would hardly be exag- 
geration to say that the gras springs up between the stone steps that lead to 
their doors. The hospitality of a kind and estimable friend, indeed, prevented 
‚our being very familiar with their internal arrangements ; but the stayofa few 
hours sufliced to satisty us thut strangers were uncxpected guests. The waiters 
lounged from the adjacent conch-oflice to the public zoom ofthe head inn with 
an air ofunconcern and unsatisfied ouriosity, as if occupation would be anovelty. 
We have already alluded to Irish waiters as a poculiar class, and may perhaps 
be allowed to lighten matter-of-fact detaila by some description of their pecu- 
liaritien. 

The word “waiter” in England suggests a well-dresed, well-behaved, 
orderly man, with a napkin under his arm, and a bil, either of fure or for pay- 
ment, in his hand. He is a person of importance, because he ministers to our 
comforts, and is neither active nor civil beyond the activity and eivility he is in 
duty bound to exhibit to each guest, necording to the said guost’s station ; 
wlich he imagines—or rather, (for an English waiter does not indulge in 
imagination,) which he Anows, he can ascertain at once. His bow is conse- 
quently very low to a conch-and-four ; while he merely inclines his head to 
the commereinl travoller. Hejs obsequious tothe drinkers of champagne nnd 
‚<laret, but hardly nods to the order of a pint of sherry. In Ireland waiters 
are altogether a different set of beings—lively and erratic, ehrewd and observ- 
ing ; anxions, according to human nature, to get the most they can ; and yet, 
in accordance with Irish nature, willing to give all they can in exchange. An 
Trielıman may be a kuave, but he is seldom a miser—he has nothing but time 
‚anıl attention 16 give, and he gladly bestows both. 

The Irish waiter, except at first-rate hotels, is never well dressed, and is 
always too fumiliar to be considered * well-behaved,” An Irish waiter does 
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many things which an English waiter never thinks of; bıt his grand occupa- 
tion is Snding oat the beasiness of his nanter’s customem —7EC 
“= Upon my conschenee," we heard one say to E ’ 
Hurra when the new poor-kw comes in play, for Fr » 
and my throst turned into a fair highway, striving to kecp them beggars away 
from the quality ; and if I den’ treat them with civility, its murdered I’d be 
‚out and out, as am example to all waitere. Sarraa thing I found out, for a weck, 
with them, for beggars. Instead of larning the news, it’% watching them I am.” 
The Irish waiter is a fellow of local ea 
having a strong tendency to liberalism, and yet more az 
your opinions than to tell his own. He is both lazy and acti 
his work, and active at his amusements: he will cheat you in a bargain, bat 
he will not rob you; he is almast invariably good-humourod, and as ennning 
as a fox: from the moment you enter his master's house, he considers yon 
somewhat in the light of his own property; he turms over your Ingage 
a an ae 
before you have been half an hour in ıhe house to find 
ingenious manner, whence you came, whither you are going, and what you 
are going about. He is free, yet respeetful ; “ fumiliar, 
vulgar.” Ar 
“I beg yer pardon, ma'am, but there's a cruel Fe. 
stay tll Imove the chair, and sure 1’d rather that (he gentleman ahonld eich 
a salmon than your honour catch cold in Lismore.” In 
Lismore was a rare specimen of his class: he was a stout, nailer-like fellom, 
with sandy hair and eyes; koen and vigilant where there was any chance of 
bustle or exeitement, but idle enough where only his regular wark wine Be. 
attended to: he would race halfover the town to seck for an angler, a 
or fly, a pieturesque beggar, or a piper ; but make you wait as| 
the brushing of a eloak, or the laying of a cloth. Ye oh 
ee 
as “I hope it was by the Blackwater ye came—Sure the likes 
to see the country, and it's more than eh 
staying here, Pllengage.” A gentleman ef our party “cut 
abrupt a manner, that the Lismore waiter ever after kept hie 
suspieious of reproof. We were busied in adjusting a fishing-rodand pı 
some flies, und the waiter, Sirawing m he Taf ie MAL IRB 
into smallsquare junks for dinner, eume to our assistance,—" Yer honour 
—this is the way—you understand—there—now twist it. Sure T’ 
line with yoa-in the morning, if that gentleman‘ willikeep kan eyaolliiet 
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wasn’t I glad when he left the room!—I’l go bail now, he’ an aistern 
Ingeeman—and a bachelor; bedad! T thought the nose was whipt off meoself‘ 
to-day—he picks me up as a hungry bird does the first worm. Well, maybe 
Pd bave been a quare fellow meesell if I hadn’t married young. LU go buil, 
yor honour did that same thing yerself; but as for that dark gentleman, 
taking down the ould castle like life, and marking every stick and stone —” 

“ Wall and what of that, fellow 2” snid our friend in n deep tone, calling 
up a look of dark displensure as he entered unperveived by the loquaeious 
waiter, 

“ Nothing ?” answered the attendant, dropping the rod suddenly; “ nothing, 
sir, only ye've grate talent intirely, at taking everything down.” 

‚At another inn, the waiter was an old, “ knowing ”-looking. fellow, with 
a sinister expression, not at all Irish, but which he doubtless had aequired in 
the Spanish “ Zageon,” from which he told us he was a “retummed oflicer.” 
He was one of the old elasa, who considered your religious faith a elne to 
your opinions, Something we said about not boating on Sunday, couplod 
with the possession of a Protestant prayer-book and a letter of introduction 
to the rector of a neighbouring parish, who unfortunately was from home, 
led him to the belief that we were “ black Protestants ;” and when we 
asked some questions ubout schvols, he said, with a Burleigh shake of tlıe 
head, that “it was a benighted place intirely—nothing but a National 
School in the chapel-yard—that, indecd, his people war all Protestants,” &c, 
Circumstanees combined to unsettle his opinion ; and after u day ortwo he 
had arrived at the conclusion that we were of “the right sort.” On expressing 
our belief that.the place where so many scholars went to school could not be, 
as he had said it was, © benighted," hemade answer, “Oh, sure ye misunder- 
stud me—I mennt the place was benighted once;” and en. our taxing him 
with endeayouring to mislead us touching his religious reed, “ My people,” 
he exclaimed triamphantly, “only my people, the Lord be praised 1" 

‚Another waiter, who amused us much, was an active, lissom, little man, 
who. ondenvoured 10 persunde us that everything in the house was the best 
Ahat could be obtained in “all Ireland.” The inn was a wayside one in 
Kerry, where wo were detainedl two days by illness and bad weather. 

“ Well, is there any chance ol the weather changing ?" 

“ I'm sorry it's not pleasing to you, ma’am, but we’ve the best weather in 
all Ireland.” 

* These eggs are done too much.” —* The finest eggs in all Treland, ma'am ; 
but I’Il make an alteration in them.” “ Is your mutton good !"—“ The best 
in all Ireland.” “And your cook ”"”—* The best in all Ireland.” The 





toulıl yer homowrs, is th best im all Ireland ; 
af it—that’s tits che juicinens of the 


Ireland—two ways, ay tin ways, with the same thing—it 
and comes up another. Ay, faith, the lady would 










knives, learing two of arbutus wood upom the table 
to us. The waiter observed it, and with more good-nature 
thrust them betwecn the leaves. “ Oh then, sure, sir, —sure,, 
‚geing to lave Killarney without something to remimber it- 
‚feelings oftthe house if you'd scomn such thrifles.” 

* There's nothing keops me in this poor country,” said rı 
looking lad, a waiter at a wayside hostelrie, fall of spirit amd 
and who was very geatefal for a little. “ There's nothing’ f 
Irelund but the one thing.” “I suppose you are in love and 
to get married?" “ Bedad, sir, it’s little it takes to do tl 
managed that four years ago: and if I forget it, sure I 
and two as purty babies as ever made @ poor man's ı op: 
No then, only it’s just a quare ould grandmother, who’s too ould 






‚she says, * wait until yo lave my ould bones with my people; b 
Id rest in my grave if one of my own people did nat pı 
only for ıy berrin,’ sie says; * und after that, if you must | 
‚give yor strength and labour to a foreign sod, when tl 
that only wants many hands for the turning, and a 
it prosper, why go, in God's name; but sorrow to those 
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strength of the country to ga out of it." And then the poor ould erayther 
will romance a dale, though I'm thinking there’s rason in some things she 
says, far sure, the prime of the country is laving it, and more's the pity.” 

We found at Roundwood (the rendezyous of tourists in the county of 
Wicklow; and long celebrated for the whims and peeulizritios of its “ Judy” 
Intely deceased) a eivil but common-place waiter ; and unfortunately, civil, 
well-conductod persons are much more agreoable to meet on the highways of 
life, than upon paper ; but to make up for the waiter's want of national cha- 
ructer, there stood by our horses’ hend—e blind ostler ? Without being aware 
how heavy an affliction had been laid upon him, we asked him if the day was 
likely to eontinue fine; he turned his face towards the wind, and then we 
perceived that he was indeed quite blind; his face was peculiar, long and 
sallow, with that touching expression of melancholy, utterly witlıout fretful- 
mess or complaint, which commands sympathy; he said the day would be 
"fine but showery:” the whiteness of his shirt, the clennliness of his well- 
mended elothes, the poor fellow's appearance altogether, won our attention, 
He unharnessed the horse with ense and rapidity ; and we afterwards lcarned 
that he performed the oflice of ostler and *“ boots” to perfection, and, what was 
singular, never mistook horses, harness, or even znispnircd the shoos he cleaned. 
When his work was done, and sometimes it was not finished until past mid- 
night, he would set out alone to his cottage, upwards of a mile (un old Iriah 
mile) from Roundwood. He married, we were told, one of the prettiest girls 
inthe county, who preferred her blind lovor to all others, and has had na 
renson to repent her choice, for he is sober and industrious, and she is careful 
and thrifty. 

Irish waiters used to be proverbial for their fondness for whiskey ; but that 
has been banished by the Temperanee Societios. We remember one—bur 
in his extreme old age—Tom Lavery,at a half public-house, half‘ hotel, fre- 
‚quentod, in the days of our fathers and grandfuthers, by gentlomen who 
thought it necewary to make their wills before they started for Dublin ; for in 
those times they truvelled on horseback. Tom never considered it neces- 
sary to offer an apology for being tipsy, after dinner. “I am everything a 
gentleman can desire,” he would exelaim when stuggering about, “ no ome 
can say, Tom Lavery yon take your “morning —Tem wants no morning— 
"Tom scorns to touch sperits until any gentloman may take his glus— Tom 
Lavery is as sober as e’er a judge in the land—ought to be.” Tom was a 
regular “ afadavid” man to his employer: whatever he would say, Tem would 
dopose to; professing himself ready to make onth that the “ post chay” in 
their yard would go as aisy on ıhree whecls as on four ; and that there won't 
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such iant eattle for blocd and bone in 
p, amd they warmed on dhe road. e 
"boots, twist a wisp of’ hay inte « mdläle, und ac 
Dane another of the old school 
the quality” ee 
in those days by b 
both im it and out of it, Noddy was afree 
ning old fellow, treated with kindness and fa 
the house ; he never hesitated giving kis 0 


not. One day, an Euglich gentieman wi 
not having been informed of Ned Ai, when 
* Ofihie man we obinined bo anardoten Ch mung be wor “u 


diemaay, de discinetly heard the mttlo ca purwilng chadse om the hrow of“ e 
he lorer before hie intended beide on the bind hora, which he knesr ta e wur 
big vet she 0fTal full gllopı aan place arm ib in dhe be 

and sirugglig eosned, io (he mid ef wich Tom manage 10 cut 


hey’ he panda gi have paibogers hu 
the only hope, of @ wire Andy in abe neighbourheed, bad fired at ir 
wonisincd from ansther youth abeıt his ren age, Toın Tikel lem. both ar 
not like that the lad should run Ihe chance of being * murderel entineiy.” 
oreson, when, if suffered to re en years hunger, hemiglst make the 
‚win Tom's argument 15 hitel, but here wis an under-current of ei e 
hat-headed bay, for abe had been a kind friend to Tom's prople. 
at no one envr dvamed of hin endesvouring to ta 
Mothe zwand, _ The ol walter's droppüng 4 handkeschief; was 10 he th 
4a eatract ie ball wi alniraleaenteny, an nt Ahe appoited 
ment the youth oppmnel Im ähe widow/s vun store an Fll, and de ge 
moments before ba dechrci het norking Du Wood she wann the Ammals 
Haptanı on ha kon beide kin  expiring” friend, giving veot1o ıbe most bit 
he wiih papers bar bo might be apared, After a Ihile time, iho yout 
fepentanee, Win fremd. Intreateil Kin forglvenen. = Yarra! Masther 
Anhe on so. Born a ba'porib of har een, 
year, plate he pipa Ger up, Musiher Mob, Am acbamed af, 

Ihere’ anything upon (he {see of uhe Iving rc the matter wäl 
weniger” 
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or s0y,” to zelish what Neddy termed “u rattling eake,”” he could hurdly 
believe the evidence of his senses as the waiter, without moving from 
the lounging position he had assumed against the sideboard, zeplied:— 
“ They're not wholesome, plazo yer honar!” " Whotlier or not, my good 
fellow,” exclaimed the gentleman, “I must trouble you for one or tlie other,” 
"Oh! it's no throuble in life, ir; and even if it was, I'm sure the whole 
connthry knows that Neddy Kelly has been too long in this establisliment to 
mind throuble. Iknow my duty, I hope, yer bonor; but as to them furrin 
things, we’ve too grate a regard for the heulth—the comstitutions, sir, of our 
eustomers, to pisin thim with anything worse than melted butter, a drop of 
eilor a thrie of pepper: as to salt, why the best thing a gintleman can do, 
is to plaze himself." “Oh!” said the Englishman, with much good humour, 
“then, I suppose, you are a physician?” #174 be long«sorry, sir; for Ziving. 
here, 1’d have no practice.” When the party had, arrived, depending on this 
same waiter’s assurance that there was “ everything in the house they’dplaze 
to think of,” in addition to the “ chickensand bacon ” which the Irish gen- 
tlemen knew could always be obtained of excellent quality, the Englishman 
hud suggested the addition of lamb-chops to complete their dinner. The 
chickens and bacon, with a dish of potatoes, * Inughing,” as Neddy suid, 
“rendy to break their henzts,” made their appearanee; but there were no 

They were immediately inquired after, “ Oh!” snid the waiter, 
“the quality runs entirely on chickens and bacon.” “ But you said you had 
lamb, and I ordered it," was the Englishman’s cool reply. " And I said the 
truth, sir,'" answered the unabashed Neddy. “I snid we had lamla, let alone 
lamb, and thought it mighty kind of yer honor to inquire; and, sure, there 
they are, if yo'll be satisfied to look out of the windy: little waggle-tail, 
innocent eraythurs! sure it was mighty lucky of the ould ewe to give ustwins 
these hard times.” In those days, an inn of that deseription aflorded neither 
suuce nor butchers’ ment, excopt on market-days; but Neddy would not 
expose the nukednesa of the land, by permitting (if he could avoid it) the 
supposition that there was anything his master’s house could not furnish. The 
gentlemen were talking, after dinner, of the various extraordinary things they 
had heard of or seen, and telling Munchausen-like talos to while away tw 
evening. At last one told a story more wonderful than the othera had 
achieved. Now,” he exelaimed triumphantly, “let any one beat that!” 
“Is asy done!” chimed in Neddy, who had been listening, half inside and 
half outside the parlour-door. “Mary Larey had five husbands, and she 
made confession on her death-bed to her uncle's sister, her own aunt that 
was, that she killed every mother's son of theın in their sleep, by tickling the 
soles of their feet with a raven’s fenther.” 
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The maritime county of Waterford ie in the province of Munster: it is 
bounded on the west by the county of Cork, from which it is divided by the 
river Blackwater ; on the north by the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, 
from which it is separated by the river Suir; on the east by the county of 
Wexford, the harbour of Waterford running between them; and on the 
south by St. George’s Channel. It is divided into seven baronies—Gaultier, 
Middlethird, Upperthird, Decies without Drum, Coshmore and Coshbride, 
and Glanchiry. Its only towns of “size” are Dungarvon and Lismore. 
The extreme length of the county is about forty miles; the greatest breadth, 
twenty. The population, according to the census of 1881 (exclusive of that 
of the eity, which is a county in itself, and which amounted to 28,821), is 
148,233 ; in 1821, it was 127,842, In 1777, the number of houses in the 
county was 9577 ; in the year 1788 (according to Mr. Ryland), the number 
had increased to 16,085; in 1818, to 22,923; and in 1821, it was 25,545. 
‚According to the Ordnance survey, the county comprises 461,598 statute 
acres, of which 343,564 acres are cultivated land, and 118,034 are unreclaimed 
mountain and bog. 








”)  LIMERICK 
. rhnnzcn in dhtingeished ufkistergai, “the city of the violated treaty z” 
amd the Shannon, on which it stands, has been apflytermed the King of Inland 
Riyers.” Few of the Trish conntics possess so /manyattractions for the 
Jantiquarian und the\ lover of the picturesgtuos'and, witk -öne exceptiön, no 
Yaty.ot Ireland has contributed so largely to maintain the honour and glory of 
the country. ı The brave ‚defenders. öf‘ Limerick and, Londonderry have 
Iseseiyed—the förmer. from the Protestant, ‚and the lätter from the Catholic, 
Shistorlan—tke praise that“ party spirit failed to wenken ; the heroie gallantry, 
the indomitable perseverance, and-the patient-and xesölute endurance under 
suffering, of both, having deprived palitical partisuns of.their asperitycome 
pelling them, for once at least, 10 vender jüstice to their opponents ; all having. 
rendily subseribed to the opinion that * Derry and Limeriek will ever grneo 
the historie page, as rival companions and monument« of Irish’ bravery; gene- 
\rosity, and integrity.” 
Trom a very early period Limerick has held. rank ationg the ‚ities of 
Ireland, second only to that of the capitl; and, before its walls wure 
defeated, first, the Anglo-Norman ‚chivalıy, next, the aturdy Ironsides.of 
Cromwell, and last, the vietorions army of William the Third. Like most of 
\the Irish sea-ports, it was, in the ninth’and tenth centuries, a settlement of the 
}Danes, between whom and the native Irish many eneounters took place, until 
|änally the race of’the sea-kings wäs’expelled the country ®. 





* Towands the beginning of he ninıh vontury,. ie Danss of ‚Lämeriek aoom 1a have beon-n mumerous and 
nowerfal body a they proslalmed one ofcheir elf, Turgesiun, king, and oruclly and rathiemly oppreme 
le native ihabinanta,“ ruling ühem wich nF of irun, and frcingYheim 10 ut 0 abe very tags of ers 
Ande, The spirit of rostance we at loop ron; and 

“= Malachy wor £he collarof gold 
Winlch he won from he procd ineader.” 
Mälachy won King of Meat, win“ hal a daughter ofesenllent benuty.” vhs Turgesiut desired 10 ba’ le 
Mavanie ao püme wistnes f hir verglio” The Tel king are ot Insense Abo tyra by a rofual ; lu 
ntenatedl that ih malen might I ruceiven privstely and at night Into Ile palace, * 10 concnl har ahame fon 
züe world,” prumdsing len 0 send wich her Afloon of Ihe most celobrntel beautien of lila umall kingdom —esch of 
wm ei  ehars af de Tal ie Dane designed 10 honour. “The propoml was aceptel, und » Kine 
Jappointed ** v0 eroien his hopcn and give hlm pomewion.® To fftoen of hie noldiers he pramiseil the Afioon. 
FRBE Sn um ie ana mn ar D0n Th m mr At 
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Ttis certain that at'this carly period Limerick was a place of considerable 
importance : for some time after, indeed until the conquest by the Emglish, 
it was the capital of the province, and the seat of the Kings of Thomend, or 
North Munster, who were hence eulled Kings of Limerick, Upon the arrival 
of Strongbow, Donnell O'Brien swore fealty to Henry the Second, but 
subsequently rorolted ; and Raymond Le Gros, the bravest and noblest of. 
all the followors of Strangbow, Inid sicge to his city, Limerick was at that 
time * environed with a foule and deepe ditch with running water, not to be 
passed over withont boats, but by-one foord only ;” the English soldiers were 
therefore disovuraged, and would have abandamed the attempt to take it, but 
that “ a valinunt knight, Meyler Fitz.Honry, having found the foord, wyth a 
loud voyce eried * St. David, eompanions, let us corageouslie puss this foord.? ” 
‚Far some years after the eity was alternately in the possessien of the 
and the Trish ; on the death of Strongbow, it was surrendered to the keeping 
of its native prince, who swore to govern it for the King of England‘; but 
the British kuights had scarcely passed the bridge when he destroyed it and 
set fire to the town. After again repeatedly changing hands, it was finally 
sottled by the renowned Williara de Burgo, ancestor of the present Marquis 
of Olanricarde, and remained an appanage to the English crown. At 
this period, and for some time after, Limerick was * next in consequence "* 
to Dublin. Richard the First, in the ninth year of his reign, granted it a 
‚charter to elect a mayor—an honour which London did not ten enjoy, and 
which Dublin did not receive until a century later ; and King John, acoord- 
ing to Stanihurst, was “ so pleased with the agrocableness of the city, that 
he enused a very fine castle and bridge to be built there.” The custle has 
endured for above six centuries; in all the “ battles, sieges, fortunes,”" that 
the gaton of the palaoo and Introduned Into the apartınent of the king. Ste was prononnend 10 bean ale 
weil might bo—far Jovelior than her coimpanlons ; and the Dane weized ber, with ihe view > force her into 
hie chamber. The touch of hin base handa was the signal agreed upon. Te flfwon attendants In an Instant 
do übeir makden)y artlro, euch armed wirh a word ihat had boen ooneealed by the won’ gurmenta, und. 
niooı before ho artonlahenl an vrrified tyranı, as ıha smauiess and bravent yanılr af che Irih elüvalry. They 
‚seized end bound the tyra, fell upon his unprepared guanda, slow al) wie oppomei uhorm, ud opened ühe gain 
16 ihe King of Mesih and his 0op4, who had beca anslauly awaling die renuls of ie eaperinent, who (ie 
wills, Not a man ofihe Danes erenped. "" Wien dhe fury of he Irish war based" ad ie ul. hsterkan 
Kenting, and there was no enenny left in the custley Ihe King of Meath entered Ihe room here 
Hay bound, and upbralding him with his excemire erueltien, the in)urice Ic had commltted upon the Eriah Latien, 
and bie reprated murthers, he commanded him ta be Joaded with Iron and to. be curmied befare hl in. 
ariumph," The effont of Ahle vietary was 1a dentray the power of Ihe Danen, für a Hz, in 5 name 
Wfihem, howerer, were permitied in ruımaln In a tate uf hondags anirksome aa Inst In which they Ja wo lang, 

print, and being wit 10 Ihe minerin 
unfortumnte fe, being uhrown, own iu fekten an he was, ini Kach 
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have since occurred, it has been the object most caveted, perhaps in Ireland, 
by the contending parties ; and 
it still frowns, a dark mass, 
upon the waters of the mighty 
Shannon. Within the last few 
months, the improvements that 
have taken place in the eity 
have opened it to view; and 
an idea of itsstrength and mag- 
uitude may be obtained from 
tho accompanying; print, The 
astle, together with the bridge, 
aro also repressnted iu tho am- 
graving from a painting which 
Mr. Creswick has exeeuted ex- 
presaly for our work. 
Although, during the reign of Elizubeth; Limerick ‚haıl its full share in the 
vieissitudes of the period, and its history is closely connected with that of 
“the Dosmondä,” of which we shall have to treat prosently, in notieing 
Kilmallock, their principal sent, it was not until the contest between Charles 
thio First and th6 Parliament, that tho eity became again the scone of’ a flerce 
and bloody struggle. Earlyin the year 1651, Ireton, the son-in-law of 
‚Cromwell, investod Limerick, and besiegod it elosely for six months, Although 
in the end he succeeded in taking it, the result was mainly attributable to the 
treachery of one of the leading officers of the garrison, Colonel Fennol, who 
haying previously betrayed to the Parlinmentary forces the important pass of 
Killaloe, which afforded u safe und ensy communication with the county of Clare, 
afterwards—ind at a most critical moment—surrendered to Ireton the forts 
called St. John’s Tower, and Price's Mill, and turned their own cannon upon 
the town®. A treaty was signed an the 27th of October, 1661, granting to 
‚the inhabitants their lives and property, withthe exception, by name, oftwenty- 
four individuals, including the brave governor, O’Neil, “who opposed and 
restrained the deluded people from necepting the conditions so often oflercd 
to them.” Limerick was then delivered to the Deputy-General, “ for the use 





® The titor receive hinrewunk We leurn from Clarendon that be wis, a few month afarwarie, uiken 
prisoner by dhe parliament force, "and. hanged, motwithstanding his servicen iu Aheir onıne.” Lelandl and 
Verrar both aa. that Fennel was iricd for verernl mnurdera, eondemimsil 10 death, and executei at Limerich 
immediately after It murrender, % 





"Nav. 29, 1651. Ein Meilen enrer  Äere Limer 


Kunde and wo Bw nem fh sur md nen] 
"Englich Affair, 


fihe Ant o months 5 Ahr horrid eruelie in most barkarouy mr 
{honsands of men, women, and chihdren, peaccably ccm 
without any provocation or considorahle renistance at first made.” 
aD Be, a) OD Tan EA a a 
exertlons was malnly atısibutable the rranlatian with which I 
Commerwenlih. Tonl Clarondam states eat 
ih ae gueatet gain, amd I dhe. inform ta he put 
neuen ® Tue klonin ineningsonmmt sr Mi frag Dr 
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LIMERICK. 29 
Astill more conspieuous and important page in the history of Limerick, 
however, is Allod by details af its resistance to thearms of Williamthe Third ; 
and * the violated treaty "that resulted from the subsequent surrender of 
the eity. The battlo oftho Boyne had been fought; and James the Second, 
who landed in Ireland, at Kinsale, on the 12th of Murch, 1689, quitted 
it, and abandoned his partisans, embarking at Waterford; and leaving 
behind him a character upon which the memorablo exelumation uttered at 
the Boyne Water is the best comment—* Exchange commanders with us, 
and we will fight the battle over again !?* 

Earlyin August 1790, William summoneä the eity to surrender; the French 
general, Boilcau, who commanded the garrison—rather for the king of France 
than the king of England—returned for answer, that ‘he was surprised at 
the summons, and thought tlie best way to gain the good opinion of the Prince 
‚of Orange was to defend the place for his master King James.” The siege 
was at once commenced, The city was umply supplied with troops and pro- 
vision; Ita natural strength had been eonsiderably augmented; it was fortified 
by walls, batteries, and ramparts, and defended bya castlo and eitadel*. It 
consisted of the English town and the Irish town; the former, being en an 
island, built upon u rock, and surrounded on all sides by moramses tut could 
at any time be flooded, was considered almost impregnable ; and although the 
Irish town was less defensible, if it were captured, the English town might 
still be maintained. The flower of the Irish army were within its walls, or in 
its immedinte neighbourhood ; the eounties of Cluro and Gulway were open 
to them, from which to draw supplies; and n French fleet rode triumphantly 
in the Shannon. The garrison, however, was little disposed to uct in concert ; 
the jealousy of the commanders of the French and Irish had spread to their 
troops; and they cherished feelings of contempt or hatred towards each other, 
that augured ill for their success in opposing the stendy and disciplincd forces 


= Terence Albert ODrien was # frlar of (he Dominienn conwent in Tamerlck, & doctor of divilty, elocted 
provinchl of ahnt onder in 1649, and appoiotes Bishop of Bimly In 1644, He war eo active In persuading he 
Tri v6 hald. out agnlust Crommwells foreos, khat Treian, during ıhe wiege of Limerlck, olered Im farty 
thomnd pounde 10 dest rom Lis exhoriations, and quitihe ely will a pasport to any oıher kingsorm. Me 
sefuyed hi. offer heroally, in connequenee of wich he was esempted from pardan, wind, al eondemned 
ta be hehaded. Ho bare the aentence with resipnatio, and behaved ie ask moment wlh many furdtude, 
Me address Krotan wilh a rophoie plit, accaning him of the highest injutie, ırentening. him wich fa fur 
Ye, ad wommesog him to the tribunn] af (io in.a Som dayı. Iroton caught ihe plaguo du et days, and 
died soon aller, myiog and raxing of Uhl unfortunate peelate, whose unjust eandemration he imsglncd 
hurrod on his desih, The Mishoy af Kuly was eneruted un Ihe erruf Alls$uint’ Day,and hin hend mas 
ned om a mpike,at ihe topofm tower, Höhkihe centre ufihe city.” Fe die wir great conrage ;bat General 
Pureell, who was hanged with him, war ao wenk as to be held up by two soliers a the place of exoxution, 

'® After Ihe haiıle afıhe Dayne, the Duke of Tyreonnell eutahlinhed hlavicc-regal caurt at Lämerich, 

wi .. 
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of William. But his army was grently reduced in number, and Iabeured 
under the disadyantage of carrying on its operutions in am enemy"s country. 
The most distinguished oflicer among the Irish was 

had erented Earl of Lucan ; and who in uasaliy dosibeik te Kira 
of his party as the counterpart of Bayard—" sans peur et sans reproche*.'" 
William, however, having obtained artillery from Waterford, a breach war at 
lengtheffected ;and on the STth of August, orders were issued for the assault, 
The best soldiers of William’s army, the British grenadiers leading, rushod 
to the breach: and a lange division actually forced their way into the town, 
but, being unsupported, were cut to pieces in attempting to force their way. 
back, The English forces fought bravely, but they were as bravely opposed. 
Tho Irish retumod as often as they were driven buck ; their native courage 
stimulated by their wives and danghters, who took part in the bloody 
contest, uriug against the enemy the wenpons thoy seixed from the aluin z 
and after a struggle of four hours, the besiegers were forced to retire to their 
trenches, with n loss in killed and wounded of more than 2000 men, the 


2 Tun hm ne ma Dr bin ml m me 
nthershnn wworage. Ti ho ve Uhe hinlorien of ihe per WI bet u Kom to diser 
which his repuintion is grounded, und will, wo Imagfun, arrive at he oonchnalan, uhnd u 
fied beyond lin Jurt proportiom. The sioplo eireumstance refored 10 1a ıhlı. A Prench denerter 
Englich camp had comreyed Intlligence ta the town ıbat a lange supply of artillery staren were 
rom Dablin ; Baraflld rosolved to Intereopt I; und set out for ıhat purpumm, with « bady 
They Türkei all day among (he mountafus; and at aight, when che eort ha turned their honmesso gm, 
amd wore slerping in the full sonne of weit, wihle Ihe more sw ale uilen af de 
Te dragaons burst upon chem, with a Leride shout, and alew, or weh prionern, he whole uf 
Tu won, bowever, Impomille (0 convey the priae Into Limerick ; Sarıehl, Te een 
‚dor 5 übe muzzlen, und half buried them in dho earth; eollceting the other storen around üben, he formed. 
Ammenme pilo, to which a trmin war Inid ; to the train a snatch was applied. Bee 
son was felt in the camp of William. Barsficld knew overy pass of ihe mountahnn, and enslly made 
way Duck 10 Limeriok, alkhongl troops were om the alark in erany dircetlam ta itenespt lt ü 
was hilleil a8 the baiile uf Tamlen, and the füllawing Nino are 10 be frund under an 
portmiture— 
“Obi Patrick Barsttehd, Ircland’s wonder, 

Wo faught in feld like any Ahunder 
One uf King Jamen's ahief nmmatern, 
Na Iion Ah Fand af uruwe im Planen." — 

Desertion Amin iho army ef William tho Third—in which were many Irenchmen—uns by mo wenn 
ren Ten indwreil dog pewelamations ram Tyreomnell, which fund their way Inte ihe Knglish 
The following Is an ertnact Fremn ame af iham 5" Wiens we ars Infurmed chat Ihe 
thers nu in che Prien of Orange’ arny In Krelamt, sensible nf the änjuschee af Ile aan, und 
rest estewmiig für want of pay and snherinnre, at ineliud ta wichiree fiunn Id series | 
enconrngement, we du herehy puhlish, deslarn, mil engnge, Ahnt every Ironger ir ee 
Prince of Orange's serve au eome Into Lämerick or Aublone wäh his horse shall have so 
‚or allver, and every foot noldier one pintolo of Ihe Ike coln; and such of ühern un ahall 
aball has a canvenlenoy of going to Franca, and on tele arriral there, they shall hare pardon ad In 
fram the klag, für deserting hie mersice and joining the Priner of Orange," u) 
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Aower of their force”. The siege was raised; and on the 30th of August, 
the army of William commenced a rotrent—the king himself embarking 
shortly afterwards for England, at Duncannon Fort, and leaving the conduet 
of the war to his generals Solmes and Ginckle, and the civil government to 
Lords Sidney and Coningeby +: 

So important, however, was Limerick considered, that Ginekle engaged in 
active preparations for another attempt to take it}; aud having succeoded in 
obtaining possession of Athlone, after a bloody contest, and beaten the Irish 
forces ut the memorable and eventful battle of Aughrim, where St. Ruth, the 
brave but arrogant general appointed by Louis to command the allied forcs 
of France and Ireland, was slain, the shrewd and hardy Dutchman again 
concentrated his forces in the neighbourhood of the city, which had now be- 


® The historlans of <ho period dell in tertne of enthuslastie prulso upom the courage af che Irich foreen 
nd William himself, who witnend Ihe wenn from an adjacent fort, la ld 10 have minglel espressions of 


tbonpht be very akien ready t6 be rent asınder.”" “This was meondel by dust, nmakn, and all he 
herron tho art af man could Invent io rulne and undo one another; and 10 make it the more uncasle, khe 
day Ielf was sscewivolg hot to \ho by-sandern, and müch ware, ine, In all respect 10 Ahone In antlan."* 
= The muoke that wet from Ihe 1a rached In one continned elond," it iemkd, “ta he tap af & mon- 
Main ak Tea ai ile off 4" an aasontion that will not appear oxagpernted, when {ta kmawn that a hatiey 
ich furl one of übe. defoners of ihn reach, ad which vontained a magazine, war hlosen up during cha. 
engegement Among ts rulns Tay ıhe blockenei hoiies uf a whole regimment of Irandenburgbern, we Dad 
uccendel in taking it, when on unknown hanık-doubtles Ihnt of someself dose pntriot—et ie 10 lo 
powder, and hunde ofbravo mien were blowu to Ihe air. 


agree 00 Khe ocslon uf he Tas sinn, in 1691, being chaplain 10 che any. 

 Colomel Latreil, an ale ko ihe Telah arıny, wre accnsedl of beitmying In \he beiiggern an Important 
“pam"" of the Shannon, wich grey Aeiliaiel their attacke upon Ihe city. The name has over ainee 
en symanyemous with hufamy in Ireland jombe “nould the pam” In a comımen miying wich ihe peaaniry un 
denote Ihe iniqulty af" Informing;" an dhey believe, when a powerful storm ditmrbe the river Svanon, Ihat 
she spirit uf Ah Altar Ltr ia abrend uhrickiug upon che water” "Tl fact In alngulacly illusuntve of 
he infmtiee dhst any Ve wrought by tradition. There I mo dmbt her Euihroll war entirelg guillen of the 
harge of reason to hir parıy advanced mgalnat hl. Ele wor til by a enurt-martl, dhe werben of which 
were selected by Tyrconnell, an woquitted. The following tvtimnny of she Karl uf Westmenth Ina louer to 
Mr, Marri, the nulhor of Life of King Will, la unlupenchahle. "*E won in Lämerick,'" he wrlten, * and 
present at Colonel‘s Lauftrell's til ; Ahongl notsher I nor Sarfeld, nen Colonel Purell, were om the eourn- 
wartsl. My Lan Tyreonnell appeintel ihose ho thought he Ind an influence on to be nt, who ahough 
may of che were Ns nephem, and Marks Talbot is natural won who being much wounded ar Aughii 
eatne io (he couri-emartial, Colonel Luttrell was acquitted, and It was lampmalble ho could bo found guilis by 
en that Ind either hanesiy ar honour. 1 rend in m printed bock a flo allopao apainst Colunel Lutüell, 
he had given an opportunity to (Hinchlo to have a bridge lahl over the Shannon, Culavel Tatrell wur 
den oonfinel In the eautle of Limerick, and hrigadior Clifford eommandei when ihe bridge war Inid over, 
nd hy u very grest mepleet he une no oppenitionto it, Mo wa for Ihak negleek vonfund in he emile; and 
1 believe IF de enphtulation had not been unale, he must of eourse be condemnei hy a eouti-mariil,"" 
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come a retreat for the defeated adherents of James—the only one left to them 
in all Ireland. The second siege oecurreil in the autumn of 1791 ;und oosupied 
aboutsix weeks, during which the English had obtained litle advantage af any 
import, notwithstanding the erapty boast of Lauzun, that “he would take it wills 
roasted apples”.” The garrison, however, bogan to weary ofa struggle from. 
which they could derive notliing but glory ; and the besiegers had weighty 
reusons for desiring to terminate the contest at any cost. On the 2örd of 
September, a eessution of hostilities took place ; am amienble intercounse was 
opened between the two armies ; and articles af capitulation were, after a few 
brief delays, agrced upon. 

The treaty was signed on the Ard of October 1691 ; it consisted of two 
parts, eivil and military + The military articles stipulated for the murrender 
‚of Limerick, and the other fortresses “now in the hands of the Irish ;” and 
provided that the garrisons should march out with the honours of war, and be 
supplied with shipping, if required, to convey them to France, or elsewhere, 
at the cost of the British government, ‘The civil articles were thirteen in 
number; the first and ninth are they which have produced so much discus- 





hust were ltäuntelg Imnten, an maio a much to She bridge, The Frenclunan, furlng, 1 be andd, had Abe 
Poglish grenadiers would enter with Ihe netreaing saldiery. ordered Ihe drawbrilge to be ralucd, um feft. he 
Hugllven 10 Abe wercy of ihr pursuers. The sonseguence war, hat meauly all ıhe aa were desiroyeds, 
600 having been putto the sword, and 150 drowned, in the win attempt 10 real Ihe walls by wwimeiing. 
"The cireumstanee undoubtediy contrbutod to Ihe ultimate urrunder of Xhe elty, ma It inereamd the munpkcion. 
‚ich wich übe Ta had Jong reparded thehe French allien. 
# This oolebrute dosument I ld to have been algnsd by the several contracting parts on a large stone, 
neu 10 Thomond Bridge, on the connty of Clare side of dw ver. The stone remalcs In dhe pealtiam It 
orenpied at the period, and in an object of euren 
10 sirungern as well au of interest 10 dho aitlamme 
Himeriok We cherefore ibunght in deirable I 
procure a dreming of de well, which wel ir 
name of "he Tresty Stone.” Althongh Ahe 
etsteinent deponds entirely ou traditiem, It ie mus 
wulikely to be true. A mad war siruck ku per 
etunte the memory af the sornender st Thwrich. 
The busts of King William an Queen Mary were 
‚represented ; on the reverse wun * Pau, 
> her traumpat, her winge aprend, holding im 
hand a mural erown, and a palm Amnch, 
e xtumde towards a bright Hglt dt 
The city of Lämeriek be nom Im he 
lee Deep, ce ba Ay int 1, ad round übe, da ei nr „> am he 
Divam’—ilese dings are due 10 propitions Heaven. On Ihe exergus, *lämeriin PER 
Oetobrin J6P1 ;"—Limerick taken and Ireland subdued, in October 1091," 
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sion. Che ninth provided that Roman Catholics should be required to 
take the oath of allegiance, and no other; and the first that 

© To Roman Catholies of dhl kingdom (Irelaud) ahall enjoy nuch privilogen In dho oxereie of 
their religion, ne 0x as they did enjoy in the wein of Klug 
Chneles the Socond ; and their majestice (king William and qusan Mary) ns soon as them aflkirs will 
permmit them to sumumon a parliament in ıhie indes (rend) wi endeavonr 10 procure the sah 
Roman Catholic much further sceurity inthat paruleular aa may prvserve (hem froin any disturbunee 
upon ho account of Ahoi sid religion.” 

That both the Ietter and the spirit of this solemn compact were broken, 
no ünprejudiced mind can now entertain a doubt; and it is the merest 
sophistry to contend that the king had no power to ratify the bargain he had 
made by his ngents, and subscquently confirmed under the grent senl of 
England, It was,indeed, ratified by the Irish parliament, and was, at least, 
tacitly adhered to during the reign of William the Third; yet his suceossor 
not only did not consider it binding, but enacted laws far more oppressive 
upon the Roman Catholics than any that had previously existed. Te should 
beborne in mind that (he articles were agroed to and signed at a time when 
the contracting parties were at least om equal terms; they were not dietated 
by a vietorious to. a eonquered army ; for it is suffieiently notorious that the 
eity of Limerick was in a better condition to sustain a siege than it was when 
William the Third led his soldiers, benten, from its walls ; and independently 
of their own abundant resources, the Irich army was in hourly expectation of 
relief from France—and which relief did, in fact, arrive within two days 
after the capitulation; when a feet consisting of eighteen ships ofthe line— 
having on board u large supply of men, arms, money, and ammunition—cast. 
anchor in the Shannon. To this must be added, that the condition of 
William’s general was in the highest degree perilous; the winter was about 
to set in; and the position of his master such as to preclude the possibility 
ofaugmenting bis force in Ireland. The chaff' of the Irish army had been 


© «William und Mary, by ihe graco of (id King and Queen of Kngland, Bosiland, Prunce, an Lrrland, 
defenders of the fallh. Tall to who thew prewcate ahall came grreting. Wiiereas enrtain rtichen, 

dato che Ind day of October Inst just, nie an ngrenil un between our Junices 
‚wur geners] of our forcen Ihere, on (he one part, und serem offers there 
Tämerick, in our sul kingdom, ou die oiher part; mbereby our mid Juticoe and general did underiske 
hat wo ahould ratity hose ardlen, within the spacw of eight mon or nooner; and une thelr utment enden 
voure dhat the same should bo uiled und confrmel in parlismont: and wharsan the sad eity of Kämerick 
th boon nlnce, in punsuance of the mkd articles, surmendered unte un 5 nam know yo, hat wo, having con 
ilered of thesald artehen, are gruciwualy pleael bereby (0 deslane, Hhaı wo do far u, our helr,and sunsomers, 
an fr av in us His, raify and confru be ame, aod. overy elause, matter. and thing iherein eontaland, And 
as to auch parts (hercof for whlch an set of parliment shall bo found 10 be necmary, we shall recommend 
Abe same 10 bo mnde good by parlament, and ahall give our royal ansent to any bil or Wil that shall. be 
pamed by our two houses of parlament 10 Ihat purpose.” 
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blown away; and that which remained was sound and substantial, They 
had been deserted by their king, and, in truth, 
ee. > 
to say what better terms they could have contended for if‘ 
prisoner within the walls of Limerick. "Weiher trus orzigt dint proclaientior 
—Histinguishod as “the aeeret proclamation” Ve BORN DE 
never published—had been “ prepared by the Lords Justices, 
Irish terns still more ndvantageous than those granted by ae 
‚certain that the articles were considered by both parties as guaranteeing to the 
Roman Catholies of Ircland as large an amount of civil and religious freedom as 
they expeeted or required. On the one side, had been attnined the object 
fought for—(we may conclude that the personal cause of the manarch who had 
desertod them had cewsei to have any influunee over their procoedinge) —and 
on the other, William the Third was secured the possession of his newly- 
acquired erown and kingdom, und left at liberty to employ all his means and 
energiesto contend against his enemies on the Continent; where, at that 
preeise period, the star of his destiny was certainly not in the ascendant. 

In Ireland it has ever been, still is, and we fear will be for a long 
time to come, the fate of those who desire to steer an even and. 
course between all parties, 10 disappoint and diesutisfy all. The treaty ef 
Timerick was bittely inveighed against hy the Anglo-Trish, as“ 
favourable,” and as securing from confiscation the properties of much 
Catholics ns had. escaped the Cromwellian forfeiture—upon which 
hands were ready to be lud. The Irish protested against u surrender = 
the very moment when it seemed to be least excusable — the army of 
William being exhausted, Limerick being amply provided with 
the boom of the French cannon being almost within heazing of the 
The court of France exclaimed against the “ twoachery” of the 
whom it had made large sacrifices; and the feeling in a 
fested, by hesitation in ralifying the contract, and N 
it during the subsequent reign ®. 

There can be, however, as little question that the result of ti # of 
Limerick decided, in renlity, a battle for the extension ar 











®* Even in ahe vory plaso where * Tho Truaty ” was agroed to and algmed, it wax ment. 
In 1709, an act wus passed chat no Raman Cacholio bauld comme ta dw (m, sr tuhubie ibe 
Limerick, or town af Galway ı and that che then Roman ee 
and town before \he Zöth of March, 1700, unlens aber gave sullchent soeuritlon for Danny 
Alleglance ba the quecn and ber auccemern, These incauren were eumic inte eek wi none or 
aa the rumsurs of invasdon rose or fell, until Ihe yaar 1724, when lüberty to dwull witkin dhe eity of} 
wur granted 10 Roman Cnthollen without requiring thom to onter into weuritian for uhelrgund belmeioun 
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the Reformed Faith—not alone in Ireland, or in the British dominions, but 
in Europe; and that the parties most deeply influenced by the rosult of the 
context were—not Ireland and England, but: England and Franee, From 
the surronder of Limerick only, may be safely dated tie establishment of tie 
Protestant religion in these renlms ; and its entire immunity from the thrents 
of continental enemies, If, therefore, the contract had been fulfilled to the 
letter, and the defenders of Limerick had obtained for themselves, their 
contemporaries, and their successors, all that was promised them, the gain 
to England and Protestantism would have been immensurably greater than 
that which could have acerucd to Ireland and Cutholicism. 

‚On the 4th of October, General Talmash marched into the Irish Town and 
took posseseion. “ They found,” writes the Annalist, “ the works excoodingly 
strong and the Town as dirty.” It was indeed nlmost a mass of runs, 
“ presenting & spectacle of desolation and misery.” Immediately after 
the admission of William’s troops, a scene occurred that has, perhaps, no 
parallel in history. Ginckle’s object was to induee as many of the Irish as 
possible, either to join the army of hia master, or to disband and return to 
their homes. On the other haud, the Generals Sarsfield and Wauchop 
laboured to induce them to enter the service of France ; where, it was under- 
stood, the ollicers were to obtain rank in proportion to the number of men 
they added to the French forces. Ginckle issued a proclamation addresed 
to the eoldiers of the Irish urmy, laying before them the advantages they 
would enjoy by following his counsel; and Sarsfield and Wauchop harangued 
thema, in answer—holding out to them, especially, the prospectoftheir “rightiul 
king" vegnining his erown, and their consequent: return # full of honour and 
triumph” to their native land. "The Irish clergy, too, were callad in to assist, 
Preaching at the head of each regiment, “ they pointed to France as the great 
and glorious nation that invited their services, while she was waging the 
battle of the true religion in the midst of a corrupt world ; upon whose arms 
the blessing of God had been and would bez and they desigunted King 
William as the great leader and apostle of the fearful heresy which had 
sprung up in the latter uges of the church, and all under his standard na 
incurring the drend risk of perdition.”” 

‚On the Gth of October, the whole ofthe Irish troops, to the number of four- 
teen thousand, were drawn up at Thomond Gate ; the lords justices (who 
had arrived from Dublin for the purpose), and all the generals from the 
British eump met them; and rode slowly along the line, their Jato enemies 
receiying them with music, and arms presented. It had becn agrecd by the 
rival eominanders that when the addresses to the men from both sides were 
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eonelnded, they aheuld be marched.past-a dag, raisnd at/a given, Mation, 
where those who were to be enlisted for England shonld Ale off; while those 
for France were to procoed onwards. Sarsfield gave the word “ March!" 
Profound silence reigned over the whole maas;not a sound was heard, excopt. 
the steady tramp of the Irish soldiers, as they advanced; until the solemnity 
‚of the scene was broken by the shouts of the multitude amembled within 
sight, when “the royal regiment of guards,” fourtecn hundred strong, renched 
the fag; and all—excopt seven—passod it. Of the wi 
thousand eithor joined the English, or obtained “ means to carry tem: 

the remainder were subsequently embarked for France, and Ixid the founda- 
tion ofthe famous “ Irish Brigades,"" that oceupy positions so prominent and so 
honourable in the after wars of Europe +. 

Of their daring eourage a host of uneedotes ure preserved. One of them 
may be regarded as a key to the whole, “ Complaints founded,” says the 
narrator, “in jealousy and envy, being made nguinst the Brigades, the king. 
took oceasion to tell the marshal, Earl of Thomond, ‘Some of your coun- 
teymen, marshal, give me n good denl of trauble.” *Sire,’ he replied, * your 
inajestg’s onemies rinke ihn vezaa complalahin every: part elta wa w 

So ended the siege of Limerick; terminating the Trish war of the 
Revolution. The articles were ratified by King William, on the 24th of 
February, 1692; and on the Srd of March, it was announcod by proclamation 
that “peace was restored to Ireland.” No serious attempt was subsequently 
made to disturb it; although, for upwards of half a century afterwarde, 
Limerick was an object of peculiar distrust to tie British Gorernment. $o 
Inte as 1750, no lesa than seventcen gates were in existenon; and 
regiments were always garrisoned there. A statement af the military 
ment of Ireland transmitted from Dublin to Mr. Fdgar, secretary 
Pretender, in 1726, contains this passage : “ In Limerick there are 22, . 
Cork 11 companies of soldiers stationed. The en 
English protestants, and other foreigners,” 











® Itin mai that Gimekle war ao mortifed auf däsappuistenl a6 un vorult uf übe day 
enpecially with Ihe antive intwsferenve nf io Roman Csiholic ehengy, ühat Ir was inelinel 16. 
Irich general, an ühresteuel io sen ck he hantages. Baraiell bay an mi," 
*Nokan," rolle the gllant Dutchmman, * for you aball go Into Ihe town agalo, and de Abe 
# That übe hearts of the army wers not wilh he Prench I, however, 
portion that was marched for Cork, = very large number—more than half, 
“The mon,” says O'Driwol, *qultted tholr ranks every milo they proeseded, and went 
or 10 look for homes amangss aheir friends anıl relations 4" and of xhom has were . 
“A sogard for Gruchy” weten the old historan oF Limerick,* obligee us un confom har 
means were used 16 Inveigle Ihese bravo follom Into Ihe French serrien. They were tern 
and familien, and when sone of Ihe unbappy women clung to ihe aiden of he bonn. en 
hmsbanda, their iingers were cut off, and some of them periahed In ight af kheir hunbandn" u 
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The eity of Timerick, situuted in an extensive plain watered by the 
mighty Shannon, about sixty Irish miles from the sea ®, is divided, like all 
the towns of note in Ireland, into English town and Irish town; but a third 
‚livision, called Newtown Pory, was added to it during the last century—the 
work being commenced in 1769, by the Right Hon. Edmond Sexton Pery. 
‘Che English town stands on “the King's Island,” an island farmed by the 
Shannon, which divices, about half a mile above the city, into two streums 5 
the narrowest of which is named the Abbey River. There is also an exten- 
sive und populous suburb on the opposite sie of the river, in the county 
of Clare. The more modern parts are remarkably handsome,the streets beingr 
wide and the houses evenly built: tlie uncient portions, on thv eontrary, are 
marrow and confined, and dirty to a proverb. Limeriek may be elnssed 
among the best cities of Ireland; and it is rapidly improving; within the 
Inst few years, squares and erescents have been largely added to it, und 
several public buildings have been erected on a plan at once elegant and 
eonvenient. When Dr. Campbell wrote his “Survey” in 1775, the 
number of its streets was twenty-seven, and of its houses 3859 : in 1787, the 
houses, necording to the calenlation of Mr. Forrar, numhered 4400 ; in 1827, 
according to M‘Gregor, -- 
there were seventy strocts, ir 
besides numerous lanes ; 
and by the census of 1821, 
the houses were enume- 
rated at 8208. The popu« 
Ihtion was then 59,045; 
and in 1831, it had in- 
‚erensed to 66,554 ; includ- 
ing, however, that of the 
“ rural district.” The most 
remarkable of the ancient 
structures of Limerick, 
with the exoeption of 
“King John’s castle, 
the Cathedral—dedicated to “ St. Mary; ” a large and heavy-looking structure, 
built om the site of the palace of O'Brien, king of Limerick. Its tower is 








'® Worrar arten chat the ey deren Si anwient name = Lumneach * from the net that % ihe inlund an 
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remarkably high; and from the summit there is a maguiflcent prospect of. 
the various objects of attraction in the immediate neiglbourhood—it im, 
indeed, the only place from which a view can be obtained; for there are no“ 
adjacent hills—a eircumstance to which the city is considerably indebted for 
its natural strength*. The merchants of Limerick are active und enter» 
prising ; but their advantages arc less than those of many other Teish. sen- 
ports; and although a “ next neighbour ” ta America, the long and eirenitous 
son-voyage from English harbours has curtailed the trade that might have“ 
been looked for with the United States. A year or two ago am enengetic 
attempt wos made to obtain für Limerick the aid of stem; and a vorsel 
voyaged, for a short time, between the Shannon and the Thames; but the 
spoculation, not bring immerliotely profitable, was, unfortunately, abandoned + 


3. Tina chen entre vom ch ce Wall Lean MEHRERE 
inpretily told, and will boar ropetitlom. They wars, it in sakl, brought origlaally ne 
wore mamıfoturnd by a young naılr, who grow jünly proud of be aueeneful result of years of amzlous toll 
erpanded In thalr prodution. They wuro sobeegueniiy purchsued by cho prior uf a neighbauring eumıwent ; 
ud wich che prof of ls le che yonng Tilien prosured a lite villa, whose he had he plemsure of 

the tolling of hie bella from the sonvent li, and of growing ald In ıho bosm of domantie happlnmın. ” 
howesen war not tcontinne, Ta some of ahose broila, wheiher evil or foreign, wich are Ihe undping wor 

10 ve pemee of a fallen Ian, Uhe good Taalian was a aufferer amangen wany, He Test hie alla and, afler 
(he pass of he storm, Foul Aimnelf preservil alone al ühe wreck af fortune, friend, en 





Thoconventin which the bella, Aho.ehafr-unurre of his skill, were hung, won rue 10 ihe eur 
wore oarried oway 10 another land. The unfarlanate wwner, haunted by la memarlen, und der by hin 
her, Vecntme a wanderer over Europa. His bar grem grey, and his henrt wüherel, befure u 
ame al a end. In thle deolation of split, he formed Ihe resolution of serking the place 16. he 
treonures of his memory had boen finally borne. Me aalled for Ireland, proceeded up the Ahannon ; Ihe 
vensel anchored {n the pool car Limorlck, and he hirad a small baat for thopurpane of Jamding. The ey 
was now before him ; and ho beheld St. Mary's stenpla, Kfling Ita turreted hend above the amohe and enler af 
Ah old own. Ho sat Im the stem, and lookad fandiykomanla It, Tr wa an ovoning so calın and 
ws to romind him of hia on native haven in the swrostent time of Ahe year-tho demtl of she spring. Te 
road stream appeared Ike one month mirror, anıl Aho Mt vomel gliled thranglh it. Oma 
{ho general sillnens, the halle sole from he entheial 4 Ihe rowmers rose. on Ahehr sarı, and ihe 
forward with tbe Impulse It had received. The age Talian Tocked towards Yhe eity, eromed 
breast, and lay hack in hin yet hin, haptinenn, early reallecions Trans, Aunlly all 
nound, and wont with it to his hasst, Wien Ihe rowern Jockei Fond, Ah babe lm with ie 
turoed towards tbo cachodal 4 but his yes were closed, und wen hey Jandedk ihey found him de 
+ Woaro indobted 10 che Industry of Mr. Inglia—1o whose nccunsey In eofleecing Tata and 
u reporting chem wo. gladly bear Venimony—tor Abe following statement, hing dk Xhe 
prosperity of Limerlck has been rapid and uniform —“ The amount of empor has nswrly dated m 
year 1822. Nor hasıhlsInerease been in only one branch of Inde, Wil very few eneptia 
uttended every branch, The orn emport trade, enpecially, has ndvanced, In IB2, iho export of mb 
102,998 harrels in 1828, the esport had increased to 10,084 barrels; in 1838, ihe quansity epsuns 
194,144 barrolsı and in 1838, 218,915. In barley, ihe export has never been great; ad 
Joubled since the year 1024, iu has somewrhat dceread during the to Isat yearı. Im 
been vory great, From 15,000 barrels, exported in 12%, Ihe quantity had rien, In LAS, 
our and oatmenl, 100, ihe increase af exprt In hen strnlg and great. CM ihe 
only wos onportol in 1824. In 1820, dho quantitg Ind ren 10 npwarda af 6,000 amt, 
33,000 owı. ı amd in 1833, upwarık of 37,000, In ontwonl, Ihe aulvance has besm equal 
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The eity has beon long unrivalled in Treland for some peculiar advantages ; 
the world is fümiliar with the Fame of Limerick Iasses, Limerick gloves, 
Limerick hooks, and Limeriek Ince—the later, however, is a distinetion of 
more recent growth, The women of all ranks thıroughout the county are 
remarkably beautiful in form and feature. The gloves retuined their celebrity 
for above a century; but the manufscture has dwindled of late, and u short 


time ago, u glovor of the eity excused his want of punctunlity in discharging 
an order, by the simple truth that he had not yet received a supply from 
Cork—where “ Limerick gloves” are now, almost exclusively, made*, The 
'hooks have long been, and still are, famous ; the saying that “ every hook is 
worth a salmon,” continuing to hold good +. ‘The original O'Shaughnessy is 


irade, which I haro found rather deolnlag in most oiher places, exhlbis no symptom of decline In Limerick. 
iu 1924, 42,809 dirkine wero exported ı Au 1601, 67,099 Arkins were exported; the falloming yrar, there 
was an advance upon die quantity ı and in 139, 75,000 Arkins were exported. 1a muny other artichn of 
rd, che Inerea has Veen equnlly greut; but dh geneml inrvune of ndo Is best observed by tho eniimatl 
value ofbe whole enports, In BBZZ, the ertimated yalwe war 479,500 ; In 1830, the enimated value 
was 7202061, 5 Abe following year it wan 84,406; in 183%, I wur 1,005,040/, 5 and in. MS, 996,005, 
The tonmge of vermchs learing out of ıhe port eahibits Ihe same dvnnee, To 1622, che wommage wur 
VRSTG; im 1B2O, 41,871; im IRSI, DRG; im ABB, 66,80," We Imre procured ıhe fllowiug 
retamıs of ihe qunotity of provisions ahlpped fram the port in the yenr 1840:—Ieeh, 1097 teren: 
to, 48 Irels; park, 9673 oroen; dito, 18,720 bare; hutter, 71,618 Arkins 3 hacamı A642 em; 
heat, 84,628 harrla; ats, 325,901 bares, barloy, 10,454 harsela; bran, 1883 ewt.; Hour, 5,840 ew; 
namen], 29,660 ewt.; land, 11,040 wt.; hans, B20D ewt.; Ken 460 owt.; malt, Tue whole 
‚of ühe exports of ihin year, 1840, may be erümatedl a about Ihe volao of £21,500,000. Uuhappily, howover, 
the extont of che expors ide, alıhough suflienily illwatnüye ofthe prosperty of the city, In by mo means a 
Yet of che comforte and welfare ofihe people, To 1829, when Ihe esports were comparatively small, potatnen 
were not above Lfd, per stone a and in ihe year 1040, when Ihey were great, Ahe name nrtiche of food had 
aracbod to Halmmihe pas being Iteally sarvinge 

® Die Iether was m delirate, ao khe workmanshin so ins, Akat a Jair was Frequently pancd throngh a 
wedding ng & we purchssed » par enchoscl in a walnut sch. 

+ The Lämerick hack i formel of ühe puren sec, and each hack In mparntely tompered; the point u 
mmarkadiy sbarp, ware almanı (0 he Ancns of a wendie, is wil never bend 
and mare break ; ide Langer in ihe fang than any oiher hack ; and has na band, an in 
übe Kirby hosk, Here fur enample is one of Na; 6, and another af No. 9: Tie 
ibıon huol are requently wuch larger (han Ihe Na. 0, The fies ed on the 
Shannon are of a very guudy character—much more so Ahas cher Ihe Kapllh, 
Seoteh, Welsh, or even Ahone applied 1oolher Inh rivers—the feiern om arllable 
ro those of ühe golden phcamnt (toppinge)-  Although fully ellective in Jung che 
salman, it rescmnblcn no Inscct hitberto dincovered. We had prepared, fr hutrodue- 
Non. here, some obserratlons on angling in Ireland; but ühe county of Limerick 
upplie us with a0 many taplca more peculins 6 I, ihat hose marks we reserve for 
future occason. Th Bhannon is famous for aalman-tahing, but not far he man 
alone ; and the river ihat run into it abound in tront. The Inerensed facilities for 
porüing to England haye of come materiallg ram ih pen of dh ah, bt a few 
‚year ago aalmon won unually ao in Lämerick murkes Fur = pen; ls and It 
was a camman proris In ihe indentusen of an upprentie to way devent And, int ha 
ahasld mot Ve required ta cat slınon for inne more than ihrice a werk, Wa have, 
soen ne af Mbe cuntrachs hat «ontnine Ihe singular ilation. 























‚of the ee 2 
the neighbourhood*, The attempt was eminently: 


hdent, md vontines 0 be the must wien. A 
Le mann dl DAR ee De 


ind Ibis af dr geople, he won enabled, geuduny, To ie di 


fheturing ditrlets of England, 1« uulrerslty admitrnl I 
Ttahould be borne In wind, that a wart quanity of Inforior material In 
a Limerick Ice, chat has no afolty 1 1, eicher Im denn. ar In ezecutlon. 
portance ie dat of Me, Toy (am Kaylishnuan, as well as Mr I wt 
ld In che management af Mr, Walker's ooneem, wliere ho Im a 
arsention to che intruduetion of a mow style of work, wich bo amerts 
ho cbaranıer Ik mow besre In he Fnglish nnd Saosch markein”" Teins. 
Mr. Walker sul Mr, Ela; nnd the Tater sommenced che 
Abbey Court ; wiore he onmplays about 400 girls amd wornen, whaw ip 
Au Beer, Wa mar Land at A. re (m nam 
om mal cal, bin sunse en uf he gend energy an stv mut 
has laryoly Incrwaned ; ho now gises empluyment in 200 fomales, and is 
he vevaral entahlish ments, she ats kenn in pic the sorhl man mal 0 
good babits are stoiomaly knught hra as well m their bunlnen; they are 1 
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continue to prosper, until it has attained a high degree of vigour—producing 
immensely beneficial results, and promising to increase largely in value and 
importance, [here are now employed in the manufacture about 1700 femalen, 
—in the various branches of the trade, consisting of tambourers, runners, 
darners, menders, washers, finishers, framers, muslin-embroiderers, and lace 
‚open-workers; the ages of the workers vary from eight yoars to thirty yenurs; 
the average scale of wages is three shillings and sixpence weekly ; some earn, 
however, as much as seven shillings. The ground-work is made by machinery, 
#s invented by Mr. Hoatheoat, M.P. for Tiverton*, 


* Wohave taken some palnn 10 axacnlne Inte Ihe character of ıhe Limerick, Jans, and procured spseimens 
from che three Teuling manufnetorien, with a view to comparo chem with ihme produced in Kugland and on 
ie Contioent, We faarlomly amert—and challenge serutiny—chat It may vie in delkary and bemuny of 
nösh withanytling of ıhe kind wrought at the presant ume in Kuropo x whlle ie Infinftehy loss cnilyıhan 
Hat manufhetured in Franco or Holgfurn, and eoniderably ohoapen than that of Noningham or eher uf ho 
Inon ditriein of ıhl country. More are two lappots fra Mr. Walker fastory& for ıbe won we have paid 
sieht and sispenen, and for the acher wovon slıllinge for Infolor aricen we has finqwenily paid half a much, 
in in Laulom. Here ia collar, oladorately worked in dis difnenk neben, and inlakl wich. che name 
eumbrie; chls specimen would do charge ai any Iace house In Luna. hen sisteon sillinga We have 
ld ford tom ahilinge.  Tmltatione af Point and Lilo Jaco are renkernd wish great sexummy ; and che mul 
work {m she aufs, pocke-handkerchiofs, Se, 86 Is deserviog of all praise- From (he factory. of Mi. 
Grossen we prowureil Ihree specimens a munlin collar, inade nt Ihe establühment in the County Clare, ftcen 
abillingn 5.» habithirt, made in tho tabliahment at Limerick, ten abillings; = canexou, made at tie me 
place, twelve aillings and inpence. Fam the factory of Mr Lloyd we obtained a singularly beautiful 
peciwmen— ahawl, charged to us £1 94,—but this we believe ia Ihe wholsmle pri, far he does not deal by 
vetall, We must, ofcoune, trust that our readers will have confdenee in var atatamneut (fr I I Impomlblo 
"here to eutabllah it by proof), and kat some of Ahemn will put It to the tet, by obtaling apeeimen rom 
either of ihe Metorier—wbich they may amily do through he Pont-affieo (che meukum trrongl which wo 
had our supply) 5 0 ware certain more of procuring ik ganulna han by applienünn vo a Tonden dealer In 
Ahearicle- 

Anlauf be esperisly note uhat Ihe Ihree gentlemen who canduot thene ıhree eahlinhmente (ibe only 
erablichments, we believe, in Limerick) ang Knatasmurs. We desir to Jay some sro upon this fact 5 bar 
sine wo are fally aware—und desire curmestly 0 extend the opinion—that it ie of ho nimuost consequence Lo 
Treland Yo indwce Eigliah. eapitainte 1 set in Ihe ewuntey, and to Intemduca, wii Abe means of turn Ita 
vast natural mealth to account, Aho plant, Fofleeive, and persevering habits w charseteritie of ho Kapllıh 
moples We have bren alrendy taken 10 hnk—somewbat honghtlemniy If nat uneourteonly—in an Ich, 
newapoper, for jlacing undue valuo upon Ahe beneit 1» be derived 10 Ireland from hls source 1 hu it ia Hu 
beyond question Ihat the great majority of the speculations, out of which extended employmunt has arlaan, 
have originated in Kaglish anterprir, and beon condueied und eontinucd by Emglah capital, Now hat ie 
Ira havo so: generally, wo may almost wrte so univermly,thrown off Ihe habit that for so long a porn) 
rent distrunt (Im Ihe quantüy af malt used lat year in the Irih ditillenien, there wppcars a deerenme of 
ZABLANG proof llama uf whinkep, ar compared wich Ihe preceding year—an amount hat way be rensonwbly. 
Anoblac in ealeulating Ahr quantitg canmumed), alloming for ita deterioration und for the total abalition of ke 
lie {ano}; Uhnre cannot hut onsue a 1nuch atronger desire om cha part of capitalista In Kogland to employ 
Aber emengies in Trelanilosa soil so Yich has Ihe hanı of industry may make I Antantly and abundantly pro« 
ilweäben. IE we ngein revent (0 Ihe salsment wo have quatei—on. the auiheriiy of a Mancheater manu- 
Anetarer—ü ie in Khe fernen hapı hat ıhe mare coniclerate and vfleting wll pecnive ha safe and aure a way 
way be open for (he Improveruont of. Lie eomniry au he bemafit 07 tn pooplo; nd that while =agltacion 
is hept ups Irland, fit do not retrogrude, un make hu ltklo progress In advance, 
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them caming more in a weck than the d our 

‚continuing during the whole of the year. 

There is another establishment in 
notice—it is that of Mr. Russell, the extensive p 
ee a 
‚of pigs salted annually is about 50,000, and about 2,000 
building in which the business is carried on covers. 
entirely roofed in; while underneath are tanks c 
tons. When we walked through it, we saw abore 15,0 
dried; and the managers have attained so much skill by 
article is held in the highest estimation throughont 
equally so in England, if the consumer were enabled. 
the York ham, for which it is continually sold by the retail donlers 
Mr. Russell employs 250 men ; coopers, curers, smoakers, 
bed-men,” choppers, packers, sorters, &u—und pays 
wages. He has this ycar supplied the navy with 7000. 
‚300 tierces of beef, and exported largely to the Eust. 
either directly or indirectly, with nearly every part of 
the city, on the banks of the canal, are powerful und ext 
Lock mills. The first four machines that were ever 
separating bran from flour, and each quality of four from | 
exeetod here. The mills were built by Uxulle, a 
the different locks of tlıe canal and the New Bridge which 
town with Newtown Pery- 

Limerick, like all the cities and towns of Ireland, a} 
Institution. There are two or throc of them, however, 









® Mr. Romell has a * mt bmrrack "om hi preisen. Tu Te about twelse‘ 
Abe walls about four feot hip will a copim-stone om the top, Ant projects 

de nie af he wall i Full oPhales dh Just mämde a ru’ bay. Tenvfng hi il 
"wich old bansda 3 there are two jungen for Ihe {0 come outide hut he, 
llsturbei (ho comequence In {hey never 0 Into bis store where ühe bus In 
losen Ihe holen Ahnt eomununkento wlih Ule yanl—he uncovers Ihe walls 

in dhe wall; Chir tal are % hanglng out,” when a nn oc in, takes them 

them Into a barrel, when they ars all destroyeil, to Jeuwe room for a frenlı wupply- 
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notice, The first is the " Protestant Orpban Friends’ Society,” founded in 
1833, The roport issued in 1840 gives the sum collected during the yenr at 
&769 Te, Td—raised by subscriptions at public meeting, and after sermons ; 
£720 106. having been expended in forwarding the benerolent purpose of 
the charity. There are, at present, 215 orphans, in the city and county, 
under the care of the society. Its peculiar feature is this—that the children 
are not boarded together in any one place, but are located with. disoreet 
matrons, in various places ; these matrons receive monthly payments, and are 
superintended in every parish by a committee of ladies, who watch over the 
present condition and füture prospects of the children with unconsing care ; 
the average sum allowed for the support and clothing of each child is about. 
four pounds per annum. There are among the number, the orphans of 
physicians, elergymen, schoolmasters, sub-inspectors of police, and persons 
of almost every trade and calling. When suficiently educated, they are 
apprenticed to tradenmen and farmers, articled to the gentry as sorvanta, &e. 
Barrington’s Hospital and City of Limerick Infirmary was erected and 
formded hy Sir Joseph Barrington, Bart., and his sons, Matthew, (Crown- 
solieitor, from whom 
the funds were prinei- 
pally derived,) Daniel, 
Croker, and Sammel, 
Barrington, at their 
sole expense, for the 
benefit of the poor of 
their native city. The 
building was com- 
pleted in the year 
1829, and incorporated 
by Act of Parliament 
in 1830,under thellth 
George IV., by which 
it was deemed and con- 
‚sidered as the City of Limerick Infirmary. By this act the family und its heirs 
male are governors for life. Donors of twenty guinens are also governors for 
life ; and subseribers of three guinens arc annunl governors. They farm u 
body corporate, with power to purchase land and personal property. The 
committee consists of thirteen of the governors. The hospital wus opened for 
the reception of patients on 5th November, 1831, and eontinued to admit 
medical and surgienl enses until June th, 1992; when, in consequence of the 




















Tre Yosphul I In dobı abont 21500. Formerly ihe Anes and pensltiee 
usistance I Kosping a nuanber uf bed open; but ale an act ws pamcd 
yundrei wre dur from he door of die 


ick aubseribeh bt ten shilings each houne por antun, 
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relief, Instead, however, of becoming proportionätely apathetic himself, he 
considered how a remedy for the evil might be provided ; and finding that 
many of the hospitals in the principal eities of France, Holland, Belgium, and 
Traly were supported by Monts de Pitt *, he resolved upon endeavouring 10 
introduce the system into Ireland. He met a few of the lending inhabitants of 
Limerick in October 1836, explained to them his views, und the projeor was 
unanimously adopted. A capital was formed by the issue of debentures, 
bearing interest at the rato of six per cent. (the legal rate of interest in 
Ireland): the debentures vary fiom £5 to £500, and the value can be drawn 
from the joint stock, by giving three months’ notice of an Intention so to do; 
‚or moneys may be, at any time, raised upon them. 

'. Barrington’s next step was to procure a competent person to super- 
intend the projected establishment ; and Mr. John W. TE ka 
upright and intelligent manager, was selvcted. He was first sent to Paris to 
acquire the necessary information relative to the Mont de Pitt theret. 


# Ti name Afone Piatatis one wii dh Änsentiun from Tilys  Tn Ihe nt eenkury ofihe Christian ern 
Aion ge were weloeiel wu) jmeserved in ehurchen 10 defray dhe enpensen of divine verrie, and for (be rel 
of dh pone, The eölleenions Ihe mnde were nlled Monter, or Mounts, » name origimlly applied to all 
mosey prumarel or beapeil Ingether, and ii has uppenred that tho Inventor added tho word Pieias, to give to 
bie insikonlon u naered ur religious ehameter, and 10 procuro for it unlreral approbailen nad wapport. Tu 
Hay their esiahlinhunen inof a very eurly inte; und In ihe Ani and alsteenih conturen the plan had wprend. 
10 mens ly ll te ein. The Ars lenlingehonae In Germany wa authoried by the Eimperor Maxlnilen he 
Mrs, in 1498, in grant to the clüzene of Nurwmberg, In 1564, a bondingchonme ws entahlished at 
Auınterdam, by the magisraten, at io reoommenslarion of William, Präneo 00 Oruge;j und in 1619, st 
Brumeln: in 1620, at Antwerp; in 1022, at Ghont. Attempie were made between the years 126 and 
1009 10 introduce che aystom Inio Pranee ı but ihey were wosuenmaful until Ihe your 1377, when a Mat 
de Pidt6 was established In Parka by m royal orlinnnoe of Tawis se Mistenuih. Iiuonaparte, by che Code 
Napolsom, 1804, furıher regular dhese entoblishments in France, aueing * That no kaum of lan or 
ocsiey aan be ash but 10 Khe prof of dhe poor, and wiih he approlasien of guvermment ;"" and 
eelaring that abe hen of dh Inaiatlons alauld be, * u Zower Interend do the poor und turn praflla tu 
rg Ti önsiple span whleh these institutions were funmed, therefore, Is 10 rolleve the 
of che poor by advance of money upon legen, serwring cher from mapacloun and usurlous 
Same ud he rt (ar dla apa nd ea Lam an ind emp) 
abould Veran # fand for Ihe hunefit of Ihe el 07 yermons fun mlnon ey wresderited, sul apple] 
Ho dheir wmeintermnce and support, wben sicknee or diene prevent {heir puring Ahelr onllunsy evcnpations, 

# Erlls have, It appcaen, grmdunliy eropt into che Freuch syıtam; they have Locn fully eaposed In on 
elaborate erilcle, translate frac (he * Gazette den Teibunau,”" and published in = The Times" uownpaper. 
Nie there nwerted, and vbe amortion I autalnei by proof, that * In each. of. the large tommn of France han 
beon entablluhed a anne'nury or usurg, wheru, under pretence of amlmtiog the poor mun, be In ent money, on 
wenritp or pledgn, at ıho exorbltant mie of 12, ID, anderen IH par cent;” and in a "Report ” reoemily 
wnade 10 the king hy übe minlater of ıhe Incaor, ho sagzests ıhat “che profi, Anstand of being paid Into (he 
Fonda of aha haspiuale, ahauld bo, ar loaıt for some time, abandoned 0 ıho Monıs do Pidiö thomseleom in 
under 1 farm for dose enablichments a roper ndowinnnt, and 10 enable ham 40 Lower che rate of luterent; 
Ahat, in dhort, Ihe Monts do PRELE should cease 10 Ve wegordel un fsal entabliahments, and ahauld ho mund, 
in venlitg, esshllhmeute of charity and benevolenen.” There enlah Ines, in Fran ihirtyetwe Monte 
de Pi6t6 regularly Instituted, vie, those of Parts, Bordenus, Marseillen, Lyons, Vermillen, Metz, Nantes, 
Tonton, Dijon, Mheima, Boulogne, Benangon, Kouen, Strasbourg, Brest, Nimen, Tarsseon, Mesueninn Aptı 
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Having beon fürnished with letters from the British to the French Govern- 
‚ment, his purpose was in every 
way fheilitated ; and in March 
1837 he opened the first enta- 
'blishment of the kind in Great 
Britain. A handsome and con- 
venient structure—one of the 
‚chief ornaments of the city— 
was built for condueting the 

concern; andtheresult hasbeen 


most gratifying in all respeets. 
The subseribers have been 
amply recompensed for the use 
of their eupital, and—when the 
cost of the building has been liquidated—they will, without any pecuniary 


Carpentens, Brignollen, Dieypc, St. Omer, Angers, Avignon, Calais, 8t. Germain-en-Laye, St. Quentin, 
Nancy, Lunerille, Havre, and Lisle (Vancluse). Some ertablishements ai exit in other parts, but any. 
Yirtn of Ihe approval of the local auihoritien, and, ennsequently, wiih very Irropular vonäthons autabmd te 
them. Two valusblo and Intercting tables have Iwen prepared In seferenca ta Xho entablihumane at Paris 
ro learn that ont of 1,210,069 loan granted in LI, MHO,LSL, am Mtclo lem than firerskztli, bekam Ie 
hat class of loan which extenda fram IF: ta 2OF. | aut af 30,618 deposita wnredeeimel In the yenss LAS mod 
1038, and »old im 1136, AU,KSDT, or a Visite mom Man Awvsahktle, belung ta Ihe same ol, In Franie, 
Ahorofone, an in Tran, iin 10 Ihe very parent class Aha a Large froportion of (ha Tank are Ad wael-—and. 
froin whose nerensitie, eoncquently, Ohe profi ie chiefly derirel. The nuuber of Tone ram 3. 10 DL 
won I 6, UTRZUS Arm 206 10 506, FA5BNO 5 from SOR. do MO, BAANK; Am 1OOF do MOL, 
10,102 ; rot 2006 to B00f, 7,620; from B00f. in 400; 1,408; from 400; Io 500, BEI; from SON, 
10 1,0008, 6,655 ; from 1,000f. 1a 2,000f., 299; from 2,0007. 16 3,000R, 4 from 3,0006, 1 4y0W, U; 
froın 4,000f. to 5,000f., 2 from 6,0008. 16 3,000K., 3; from 3,0008. 10 8,00, 
5; from 8,000. to mOOOR., 2; of 10.0006, 2; 00 1,0006, 1. The Tann upon 1210,869 unielen 
amounted in Yhat year to he anm of 20,714,5851., which produce 1,191,0RFR Bes ef Änterent ak A per 
ont. fur weren monllw nanl Iwenty days, the average duration of Ahe eugngements The expensen were 
and the profile 0 the ohministralon 0056716. 426: The Yotal enpenditun wi be mn 
lstration of Iho Mont de Pi6tE war, in 1830, 891,9721, of which 29,0346. were appusprineil tn he pauy- 
ment of he Interont on the necunity and capital, und 6B1,23M. 10 Ahe general cxpensen of mamgement. One 
fmsalı om which he auther of le table, propasel hy order of the Minister of the Interlor, for AAN, eur 
jgratulatee hinweis thin, that ninotg-fve hundredihe of ho artichn pleiged were nedeemed, amd khat, au 
vensinthe of there ariches langes 1a he janror clamen, it mnst “henee ba Inferred, tat he Antemenk 
um Hei deponit 10 be ad 
wwhark; far che greater portlen of the mnll been 
deem their legen, sell their duplisaten ak 4 Bow juine. ko. Aalieilwnl be, 
arı found sX every step in Abe sulmrln of Paris, purswing Ihrär ion Gnle,  Natwithntanlings urwet, m, 
(erorn that ni In tho mansgement ofühene Luntitutlons, which are mat, Io allg, wit Ah might tn Tr 
“ charitable an Vmnerolent ertahliehments, he Minister of dh Interior than euueluden hin 
Toport :—# I oughn to be acknowledgeil hat even In the aote of relative Jmprefietiun du which hey are, Ihe 
Mouts de Piöt6 render great services to tho indigent classon, by protecting (heim fen many anal by prewerwig 
far then hir pleigen, which are ory often Lost when In che hand of he clandenline Jeden. ehe wma ae 
ve wishe ihat uiher Mants de Pieie were. ontabliahel In populons towns, indastehl or marltline—in far, in 
all places where ühe people ar enpunch 10 hass Iheir means 07 ealatencedinulalhe I unfunesen awetmn. 
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suerifice, have rendered the hospital commensurute with te wants of the 
people; while the poor of the city are alrenly relieved to an almost 
ineredible extent, “The subjoined note will best explain the advantages that 
have aceruod to both ®, 

In considering the great practical utility of such establishments, Aue rogard. 
should be had to the peculiar position of Ireland, where a very large propor- 
tion of the people seldom possess property in the form of money. Itis no 
exaggeration to state that nearly four-fifths of the rural population have seldom 
passing through their hands during the year more than suffieient to pay rent; 
in many cases not oven so much, for it is frequently paid by u stipulated 


® TRANSAOTIONG OP THE MONT DR PIRTK, LIMENIOK, SINCH ITS GOMAMENCRMENT, 
70 neonunen 1640. 
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210 7 Bl 2077 18 1178 19 35 loee abe ontablskment c 
180 20,486 0 51 23.675 1 11, | 10 March 19, D0A1, 400,098, 


Toral| 78,506 9 0471006 M 7 | mia ıo 24 


There {a no charge for tckots a6 che estahlialment ; comequrnily if ihone pasras were pledgeil at a 
pewnbraker’s, the poor wouhl harn ia pay far mh jäen a mım uf un penny ; 1 the amount bortewed 
Amsunted to 104, twirpenen; if IN nmmunted In 40%. fout-penen —iherefore (moi at ll taking Inte account 
Abe Jow rate of Interest) Ihe saring effeeled by Ahe very pwornnt persons is ost renarkable. Far insancn, 
yet 











360,000 of thowepledges were under Yor.zatldemmeh «2180000 
90,000 do. under 4n..ut 2d. ech - ... ‚o00 
10,896 de. ‚over A0r., nt dd, euch . * . 1108 


or min sei in four year on dhe bare item of Licketn, to Ihe very ptorent people, of E21 11 # 


I 0 il be added ihe soring In Interest, wo may anfaly catenlate that newrly an ınuch in adılition ie suved na 
he establichment ie renining—n she following sble will ahow he diferonee In Ahe mie of intermt, for 
Aforent sua, 10 1On and £I. 
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unuil evenlog, and then dispone of them at u higher rate to those persons \ 
morning carly to buy from the farmers; they plodye with un, for three ahlllings and 
elothen; they are peing an close ma Ihey can upan the fo ailing, fr 

& halfponny ; they Invartably rolsame Ihe articles In the evening, and aupport. 

wirat they havo barrowed in the day.” The testimany of Me, Haynen 1a 

To the poar barrawer there Ja a conalderable wweing, nutwirhmamding tie 

Ahle way—the price of potmtoes In the early marker would be probablr 

lower thau they will be in tho areming market, Deeanltonn 

for the malntonanes of his farıfly upon the Sunday, gr objoet to 

ame halle good of milk In about ıho aume 


Ahreedalfpenon. 
to ralse a small sack-purne of von ahillinge ; an she now achlom Iren‘ 
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aunum—making a total of £630,000—gathered chiefly from the distreas and 
misery of the poor. To provide a certain and sufficient remedy, therefore, the 
Monts de Pi&t& aro establislied—the objeots originally contemplated, and now. 
effocted, being these: 

Ist. The raising a capital by mmall debenturen at a cortaln Interest, and Iondling It on a greater 
interest and applying the praflts 10 Ihe purposen of charity. 

Zudly, Raveiring ie debentures in part, hun giving 1 ho depoalios an advantage wich they 
do not ponsens in die Bayingn‘ Bank. 

Srdly. Lending money at Interut 10 poor persons of unlmpenchablo eharaster and Induntrious 
habits on personal security, aa is done by the Lonn-Banka, 

Athly, Lendlng money on good, as ie nom done by he onlinany pawabrokene. 

Sthly- In case of deserving ohjscts, to vontoru the article, such as implomenta of trade pawned in 
the hour of peaf wacıt, without interent or 

hy, Uelng every peoesation ngalıst rocsiving niolen goods a jawn.® 

Added to these, is another very important improvement: in the charitable 
institution no charge whatever is made for “ tickets ;” for which the ordinary 
pawnbrokor is permitted, as we have shown, to demand a sum varying from 
one penny to four-pence for encht ; and no payment is required for affidavits 
to reeover lost urticlee—u form which, elsewhere, costs the borrower two-pence. 
Thus, then, we see that since the foundation of the institution, although 

its profit hus been considerable, the effect it has produced upon the social and 
moral condition of Limerick city and eounty—for persons apply to it from 
distant parts—is alrendy prodigious : the saving to the poor has been immense ; 





® To, che Indeirinne Iabaıror who has save £3 I nah to purchase a debenture, upom which he 
Teocieen Interest ai 6 por vont., amd In time of peeunlary difieulty he can pledge ıhie dehemture kasınad of 
an artele more nes 10 le comfort rlsing upon \t any sur he jeasen within £5. The maral degru- 
dalon ie iherefore u great degree prevunted, far ha merely barrows money on he wourltp of monay, and 
nirfieen sk won dhanı dhe Interest co which he would be eutide. Te osublichment alın opumien un a 
cheek 10 drumkennens für plchyes zw Invarlahly refuned from Intosionte persuns, or fun much as ar belle 
10 apply for means to minier to ıheir vis Naht} au it ie worthy of espmlal renmark, shat (he Tosltution 
being ondueted by persons having no self endn 10 serve, touderegreas wairtamce ta ha maglstrase In rein 
and deteeting Ahefi—a fnct 10 which he magliaten of Limerick benz auple tesimony, ae sinne Is faunda- 
on many persons Iavo becu handcı over 10 Ihe police nuthorties who hal offer) stolen property in pen“ 

+ In order vo ton le your of pro ae eloely an pomible, Mr, Barrington on the Kbih of October, 1830, 
pawued twenty-five articles at dhe offen of he twenty-fve pomuheskern of Limerich. Tu ano pawnrnflin, I 
fannd the nuraber to bo 92,119. And on she 2Und he ale pledgd In the sum off, and it was Ihen 93,40 
mich, it he deducted the first nunmber from the ht, leaves ühe number taken In.one week to be 12R1, or 
66,612 pledgen in one year ; lenving to this pawnbroker, for ickets alone, In one yenr, (he sum uf £277 Las 
and thle won connting sach ticket but one ponny. Ho pawnot agalo on ühe 2Bth of October at Ihe une ofion, anıl 
found the number Incrensed to 94,500, giving to ihat ofico from Saturday to Fridny (Ave day») LIGO pledgen 
or 04 16. rk. for tichots alone! Tho primo of che ticket varlon, un we have snkl, serunding Ihe valın of ulm aniele, 
from 1. 10 Ad. and he had eeulated the price of übe ickote In dhln one pawn-ofee alone ko ammun in übe 
yoar 10 #377 Us., counting each ticket at but one penmp. The deposita in a weck In ihe tweutyfive oficon 
Amarnt bo 14,159, and in tho yonr to 735,096, making 23006 proft far tokate only. The cost for paper 
and printing al ühene uckets ws not more dhan LAT! I 




























least one beneficial lesson from Ireland ; and that 
nuccessful in Limerick, and so certain of success 
be largely introduced into this kingdom. We earmestly 
benevolent and considerate of our manufneturing distriets, 


Ihe grweb stillen ef Yätntrinke- allhengt Uyrmaie 
is, however, its mnjestic and beautiful river; “the king of is 
the “ prineipallest of all in Ireland,” weites the quaint old nat 


called Lough Allyn. Issuing thence it pursues its course for 
and forms another small Inke, Lough Eike; again sprends 
Lough Reo,—a lake fifteen miles in length and four in bre 
procoeds as abrond and rapidriver, passing by Athlone; then narxo 
until it reaches Shannon harbouz ; then widening into far-fumed 

eighteon miles long and four broad; then progresing 
‚Killaloe, where it ceuses to be navigable until it wuters Li 


= = The erden relating to la Inaticalom will be found of a mank Intereniing d 
Prise eunmor bo given 1a Ita philanthenpie fonndor for the z0nl, labaun, time, 


England, His advice und amistanee would indeed much feiliate Ihe object; and m 
would gladly school any earner Into the whole process upon which ihe Limerick Mont 





Er 


whence it flows in a broad und mujestie volume to the ocean far about aixty 
miles: running a distance of upwards of 200 miles from its source to its 
mouth—between Loop Heud and Kerry Head (tho space between them 
being about eight miles), watering ten counties in its progress, and affording 
facilities for commerce and internal intercourse such as are unparalleled in any 
other portion of the United Kingdom. Yet, unhappily, up to the present 
time, its natural advantages have been altogether neglected ; its munificent 
wealth having been sufferod to lie as utterly waste as if its blessings were 
‚offered only to an unpeopled desert”, 

To render the Shannon a navigable river has long been a cherished 
öbjeet;; but the difieulties appeared insurmountable. So für buck as 1638, 
the subject oxcitod the earnest attention of the unfortunate Earl of Strafford, 
then viceroy of Ireland ; and n letter has been preserved adılressed by him, 
and signed by the Privy Council, to the Earl of Tlıomond und others, stating 
that “heere is one that offers to make the river Shannon navigable from 


Lymericke to above the foord of Killalow, und hee demund» for his payment 


and charges therein £3000.” Until very recently, however, no effort was 
made to improve it; and »0 recently as 1832, Mr. Rhodes (eivil ungineer, 
member of a commission appointed in 1831) reports that “the grand desigus 
of nature have been in a greut measure Irustrated ; and the river (un odd 
simile, by the way) may not unaptly be compared to a soaled baak+." Ir 


© = Taking view of (his majcntie river, Jin Iakes and lateral immnchen, which receive the drainsge of a 
unsklereble portion of Areal, hey al appear ns formed and desigue by Nature on the great arerie of 
übe kingelom for fiat Ts ayrkultorul au) ommerein] purposes, by markiog out n nplendid ine of iner- 
Soure fur an expelitious and ebenp mode of eonveyunce (Ihrovgb a popnlous euntry) superior to any in iho 
empire and only requiring » ltle wmintance from art 16 renden it beneciily nneful No an unlimited extent; 
but her grand denigns have hitlorto beon In a great ensure frustmied, and may not impropenly be eompured 
{oa "ala book." Thin in und by a few natural, but tho greater part are arüfcil, obstruction, which 
disım up the water, and Inundute the country to a formidableentent ; his runders Ihe navigulion very Äuperfock 
ip che geoat aecnmularlam and erpanse of. its watore In winter, few beacons to mark out Ihe our, and Ihe 
detencan Ip lvense wind, winlom ide I ateamm power. In summer time, the water In too. ahallow at 
werorl parts far a en veel, or oven wiih. a mnlernie draft of water, bo get. over ham, na that, taking it 
together, it alınant amamınte tn 0 prohibiiun ef any Ande being oariel um wich certainsy, (at zuosant Yelng 
‚wery Ile) wel in 10 be rege, a it tens grenilg 10 Fetanl any general ur permanent 
kg place ihroughout ds grost extent of üne enuntey, for, and abundant in its agriultured und mineral 

"Report River Shannon Navigafiom (Mr. Rhodos), 1032, 

# Tiio second Rapart of ihe Commisioners for Tnproving tho Navigation of (he Sharan Ins been rerenily 
Hesued. It having been urrungeil with ihe Treasury dt Ale ordinnty espondivare for work ahal] not exered 
100,004. a-yeas, nearly he wliolo of dhis sum has bean absorbed by übe necemry jnyments for eompen- 
satlon and purchase of land, providing sieam-dredging vemslr, and other capensen, preparatory to the com- 
menoensent of ie juincipal works, several of. che mx Imporianz of which hava bon commenced during he 
ing of abe present gear. The Commlnioners are als abens 10 turn ihelr attention to the plane and 
npeeidenlons necenmey for entering Into eumtrmets far work on he Upper Shannon, ihe improvement uf 
whie appicamn 16 be of mars premiimg necemliy Hau he Ldmerick diviiun, as ıre navigation af tie Jutta Is 
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Sa IWELAND. 
'wonld be foreign to our purpose to enter 
plans now in progress for removing the 
the broadest, the longest, und the most i 
türely valueless; there can be no doubt that, if 





* The spacious Shenan spreading like a sen," ı 
tion of Spenser ; for u long space its course is so 
supposed its name to have been derived from “ 
and for many miles, between O’Brien’s bridge and Li 
apidly along as almost to be chnräcterised as a series 
‚falls of Killaloe, it descends twenty-ene feet in a mi 






sides are the ruins of many ancient castles. Cnstle 
six miles from the city, is perhaps unrivalled in the kin 
gracer; and immediately below it are the Falls of Doonas {1 
the annexed engraring from the pencil of Mr. Creswick), 
rushes over huge mountain-rocks; affording a 

only will make, for the current —narrowed to a boat’s | 
with such frightful rapidity, that the deviation of a 
inevitable destructiont. This, although Ihe most remar) 


alrendy open.  Bereri el wein, uni other {een un ea un 
waccem The Commimioners bave alıo very properly turned their 
En a Wa er ma a ara Orte 
much of he fry of both from being destruyei, au they non 10 bay wantonly, 
operailon af the nelghhonuring propriecom, an amneistlon of whom are appuintel 
wster-baili appointed by ıhe Comuhnioners —ihe Taler In no way Interfere wih Ai 
Te artualespenditure fur the past your has been 9,707 for 
far oa to aunntie, whäch wre Vo be rpald, They have rucehred In rent, 

# The opening af be Blıanman will be che certsn meine of phyndnl 
Ste Ymcike oil In ie vieity, und 6 io counter at large, and ie desseving 
be Tepolnture; aa (he esinbllihlog. of lines of intercourm, and promoding ha 
people, would De (he most effsctual menne of dintpating the prevent (selage 


the rueurteneo of thone Iawlam acts which are so much 10 be Taprostud 
bat I ha work of too much magnlsude, under al dhe einmumitanom be 


eourse—at night, but by de Iight of brillant moon ; It ws enchtup 
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succerded by sovoral others, between Castle Connell and Limerick —the 
whole scene, however discouruging to the Pohtienl Economist, ns presenting 
a pieture of wasted strength, being delicious in the highest degree to the 
lover of natural beauty. 

‚The immediate environs of Limerick are not pieturesque ; the eity lies, as 
wo have said, in a spacious plain, the greater portion of which is acareely 
above the level of the water: at short distances, however, there are some of 
the most interesting ruins in the kingdom, ia the midst of scenery ofsurpass- 
ing loveliness. Ofthese, the tourist should first visit Cnrrig-o-gunnel, next 
Adare, and then Castle Connell, the most beautiful of many beautiful places 
upon the banks of the noble Shannon. 

In the immediate vieinity of Adare—but also in other parts of the country 
— + singulur und peeuliar race of strangers settled, a century and a half ago, 
and still keep themselves, to a considerable extent, apart and separate from 
the people. "They are known as “ the Palatines*.” Early in the last centnry, 


denee im our hehmaman (ifo we must torm she man with the Judillesmmider I he in hie Hand) ; ser.eseng 
now and then ıhe vayage war a starting one; al Ihn langer quite sufient ta ahake strangee nurnen ihan 
orrs Ha had matbing ta da, hut to konp a Kran aye por he much, ai either sh, and ge Kia" oa” hy 

‚vo wih a sogar, ta kenp in Abe emmire of übe current z amd De di u will 
my, We were aferwarde somyinael dhnc Ahern wos in rality no ruorn perl ihas mm wii 
Nase ders upson dh Thames ; far the bostumen ann so skifil and no weil practied ihat they garen her Tunis 
wich absolute certainty. Te bonis are Int-bottomel (for often the atroamı Is not above & few Inches deep). 
arromel, and squnred #1 She stem and stern. The paikle in a piece of fat wood, about three (ct Jon, 

















Inereasng from dhe handle ta the brosiih of abant ten inchen j nnly ame la we ; which the man changen 
from ale to alde according 10 (he direetion in which he desinee 10 procgeihmusing It altermately to advance 
{he Wat, and as helın in sie Äls route, We refer mare enperiallg In Che hat unrıl by he füahermen, in 
which the wars une sehlom reeorter 1} fur ühey arı pnahel up the stream by a long am string pol; and the 
irren ta hen wa it wicht an art. The alure purinits uf a Sant” an Abe rudder-padäle will 
oneay « süfeienily srrurate len of (hei farıns—alihmuglı ihe artit has refresented ihem, an they mo donbl 
ie wu che procera From he duckn af m Imilder- 

© Ahımt sig years ng, Fortan, Ihe hitufian of Lämerick, hs wroie uf Ahe Palatiuen ;—'* They preserre 
Abeir Tangrugey but i ie deelining 5 (bey ale between tw ha, (hey appuwini « Inrtyachnster, 10 whom ıbey 
appenl in all üspuien. Ting are ndlweiiuns mn, al are Innen form Ihe jroprieten af the Jan mt reason- 
‚Ahle renta;j Ahey are eomaqwenilg beit fe and ehe Uhan äh grmeralitg of Trial puanantn.  Beskden, their 
ndes nf bunbandey an eraps are her Ahan hnse of äheir neighlwun They Isny egrecn ek off Aheit 
ano orant, ni fr on poiaten, milk, butter, snten an] vesten Irma, one meat an Fonds, of whkch khey. 
feat many. They keep their caws house in winter, fesling ühem wilh hey and anten straw j their hausen are 
reionrbahly clean, to whlch boy laro stable. cowıhousen, a lodge fot (her plough, and cat klichen gardene: 

wen .. 








the people of the country. We visited soveral 
are better plensed Se 
‚and the nentnos, good arıler, 


anal Koran mal ee 
‚cabin. Huge fitches of'bacon hung From the rt 


preserve, in a greut degree, the langunge, eustoms, 
country; but the younger mingle and marry 

The men are tall, fine, stout fellows, as our Trish 

but there is a calm and stern severity and reserve in their a 
thing but cheering to a truveller to meet, particularly after 
ta the brilliant smiles, and hearty * God save ya’ y 
the pensant’s lips and always in his eyes. This ch 

able in the cottages—the women are somb 

eyes aro neither bright nor espremires they are l 

and if they rise from their seats, resume them quickly, ; 
their occupations to talk with you; not that they are un 
simply cold, reserved, and of that high-toned manner w) 
‚or careless of the presence of strangers. In their d 
upright and honourable: like the quakers of old, 

either politics or religion, are enutious as to land-taking ; um 
times, when the genernlity of persons were afraid to walk. 
Palatine pursued his uvocntions without lot or hi 
‚ever molested. Many of the old Palatines used to 
with them ; and this accounts for our being unable 
English bibles in their honsen. We failed, indecd, to i 
their own langunge ; but one of the elders told un, they 
them to the soldiera of the German Legion as ke 
quartered in the neighbourhood. ee 
eustoms and traditions, only a relic of the past, | t 









Abo worsen une very Innätrlans, md perform many Ahlngs whlch ehe Ar won 
ta dd 5 Inden their damentio employmenis and che urn af Ubeir children, 
round, and ai ho men in everything, In ahant, the Pulaier bare 
lage, al are # Jahorinn, independent people, who are many emplayed 
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marked and so peculiar, that it will take a long time before all trace of the 
“ Father-land” is obliterated. Their superstitions, also, savour strongly of 
the banks of the Rhine; but they are careful in communicating them, which 
may proceed from their habitual reserve. A Palatine youth, we were told, 
retnined n morsel of the Saeramental bread for the purpose of * charming ” 
his gun. His father disapproving ofsuch an experiment, and finding that the 
brend had renlly been rammed into the rifle, discharged it at the barn ; and 
the pensantry deelare that it left its mark in blood upon the wall, and that to 
conceal the fuct, the old Palatine built a new wall against the old onc, holding 
it irreverent to pull the stones out, They retain the names of their ancestors, 
such us * Fritz,” “ Meta,” # Ella,” “ Ruth,”  Ebenezer,” which are common 
among them, and sound steaugely when mingled with the more aboriginal 
Dinnys und Nellys. There was a fimous “wise man” of the Palatines 
some time ago, called“ Charley the Dutchman,'" who settled himself as orchard- 
man at Bullingrane, and after some years emigrated with “ the native Irish.” 
“Ho was mighty strong intirely,” wid our informant, a genuine Paddy, 
“atall sorts of devilment; stronger than ere another man in the counthry. 
He’d riddle a cat, (bad cess to them far cats—the Palatine cats know a dale 
nore thun the cats of the counthry, by rason of their ancestors having eromed 
salt wather,) he’d riddle a cat into a woman, and a woman into a cat, while 
you’d look round you; he'd open one of his father's books and fill the room 
with live erows ; he'd bring young ducks out of hens’ eggs, and change u 
barnaele into fish—asy. He’d take the likeness of! one man and lay it on 
another; he’d siflicate, und sign, and worry, and harry the whole counthry 
for nothing only just divarshin, and no one the wiser, barrin they cumeeited it. 
He’d change a hare into a white wolf—he’d charrum bullets out of guns— 
he’d fetch livo men out of stone-walls;you seo, we didn't care so much about 
that, because his people had fine stendy larning, and are grate intirely at book 
kuowledge, and s0 one wonld give them the good ofitz but the great fault of 
Charley the Dutchman, was the way he had of turning the heads of all the 
women in the eounthry—married and single; there were scores of boys in 
every town-land more Zihely than he—ay troth, a thousand times; and the 
way it was, he'd hardly, to all appenranee, look at the same side of the rond 
with them—and yet, one and all, you’d think "" continued the incensed Iriah- 
man, with strong emphazie; * you’d think it was Venus, or Solomon, or 
Nieodamus, come among them ; and sorra take me, if they wouldn”t rayther 
have u dose of his medicine, than a superseription from the best doctor in 
Dublin. Never a boy in the counthry had any chance with him; and the 
weary on him, he did not care fhree hairs of’ an ould wig for one of them— 
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them Palantines don't take on about love and fighting, and divaralin ofall 
kinds, like ourselven I don’t see what call they had to the counthry at all, 
thouglı, by tlie same token, they behave mighty quiet and dacent. 

are in it. Only," he added, slowly and solemnly, * it’s a foolish thing to.see. 
such steady sensible men s0 sooperstitious,” 

We havo froquently heard a similar remark from the pensantry, Any 
superstitions not peculiarly their own they invariably condemn ; the person 
who meored at Palatine “ follios,” would place implicit faith in those that 
‚distinguish his own distriet and his own poople. 

Wo are tempted to relato a characteristic anecdote brought te our 
memory by tie remark. Our attention was some time ago directed to.a very 
aged womananda young 
girl sitting beside the 
wall of a half-roofed 
cubin. From thesketeh 
we made of them, Mr. 
Weigall has produced 
the sccompanying print. 
Theagedcroneappeared. 
to be bent deuble by 
age; she clasped in her 
"hand a long rough stick, 
which she used = a 
“ divining rod” for de 
discovery of * spring 
water.” "Che girl—who was remarkably handsome—was ovidently watching 
until the oracle found voice—for it was sufliciently apparent that the sonsul- 
tation was one of no ordinary moment. ‘The friend who was our 
knew the girl, and addressed her ; she was prompt with a reply." stood 
at her door with the rising sun,” she wid, “10 kuow who churmed away the 
cow's milk, that my mother paid her to find out; and to know also about u 
little matiher of my own—that ain’t much; und sorra a Lhing she did but wat 
her breakfast and come out in the sun, like the butterflies, and I tending an 
her.” —* And why do you not come another day ?’—* What! amd Zenme my 
Tuch ? which would be all as ane as turning it, Och! sure that would newer 
do. Maybe shell spako at the change of the day, Uhere'd be something 
in that 1” 

He very well knew the subject Ihat had brought two such unsuitahle 
associaten together: the one was a famous dabbler in the “ hidden art ;'% the 
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other was a rustic jilt as well as a rustic beauty. Our friend—who had 
the care of the village dispensary—easily divined the designs of the girl, 
and he communicated to us the secret of her purpose of telling the following 
anecdote of the last lover she had trifled with. A smart lud—Aby Arnold 
his name—had called upon him a short time previously, with the startling 
request, “ Doctor, I'm come to ye, sir, to ask ye to ruise my brenst-bone off 
my heart, whereit’s troubling me, doctor dear.” It is a common iden, that in 
‚cases of trouble, the breast-bone sinks and presses against the heart, 

The doctor never attempts to reason with a patient under such peculiar 
eireumstances; but by complying with his whims, savos his tune and relieves 
the sufferer. “Very well, Aby, shall I do it with a knife?? — “No, 
doctor deur, iv you plaze, with a hot glass, sir; and iv you plaze, if that 
doesn't do—bodad! ye must turn my heart’s blood the other way, sir, for it’s 
bating and beiling it do be, and all on nccount of that Kate Cleary, and ould 
Nanny Lacey for her ndviser; that’s the way I'm in you seo, and a dimness 
afore ıny eycs, doctor, whenever she’s in my sight, and every drop ov blood. 
in my body out of it in ıny hend, and it's then my breust-bone prosses hard and 
fast into my very heart. So, doctor, you’ll raise it, iv you plaze.” The 
operation was performed to the patient’s sutisfaction by a cupping-glass ; and 
the doctor hoped that Aby had chosen another love, as he had not seen him 
for some days. One morning, however, upon the doctor’s entering the 
surgery—there stood Aby. 

“ It's worse than ever, sir, on me; bedad it is. I’m sure she’s given me 
something not right, for sport; I'm sure she has. See, doctor, I was 
altogether another man, quite a gay fellow! until late yesterday evening, 
You know Barney Gallagher ; well, when I went into the dance-house, what 
should I soe but her covering the buckle and heel on toe on the re opposite 
him, and he, the ugly frosty-fnced thief, flinging and rattling like murder. 
Wall, whin I looked on the shine of her hair, and the shine of her oyon— 
you would not b/lieve it, but it's thruth I'm tellin ye—my breast-bane wint 
down upon my heart, worse than ever! and staid there! Ah, yarral it never 
rone since ; and doctor, sit, if’ye can't give me something to. make her umasy, 
the Lord love yo, and take her char'rum of me, Sure I was obliguted to 
lave the dance-house, with the wakeness she put on me; and then to see her 
und that fattering deceiver coming out together for a breuth of fresh air, and 
she haying the impedence to ask me “how I felt?" and such a skit of a laugh 
upon her purty moutli—bud luck to it—the Lord forgive me, but sure it’ 
hard for me to be wastin’ into my grave, for a slip of a girl like that. So, 
‚doctor, if ye’d bleed me this turn, may be that some of the char'rum would 


north to souik—and yisit iho chief went of their sta 
“ eity of Kilmallock.” 

Kilmallock has been termed “ the Balbec of Ireland ; 
antiquity, and is said to have been a walled town. 









seventh century by St. Mochelloe, who died between t} 
The place is now « mass of ruins; miserable ls arı 
walls of stately mansions, and “the nneient und loyal 
was styled «0 recently as 1788, when it retained 

two members to Parliument—is as humiliating a piet: 
may be found in any country of the world x 


The ancient houses, or rather the remains of them, ar 
appear to have been built on a uniform plan; they 
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‚stories, ornamented with an embattlement, and tasteful stone mouldings ; the 
limestone window-frames, stone mullions, and enpacious fire-plucer, are cürved 
in a bold and massive style, and retsin nearly their original sharpness. 
Unfortunately, however, there is no 
care for the preservation of these in- 
teresting remains; they are daily becom- 
ing less and loss; much of the fine 
materials may be found built up in the 
neighbouring cabins, and much more 
has been broken up to repair the street. 
A few—very few—of the massive and 
elaborate. residences of she anciont 
burghers still endure; and the ens- 
tellated gute houses, which 

the entrances to the town from the 
Limerick and Cork sides, still stand 
in tolerable preservation. The walla, 
although rather ruinons, still surround 
the town, harmonising in their dilapidation with its altered fortunes. The 
engraving appended is a copy of one of the few remaining doors, bruced with 
iron. The abbey and church, being held sncred by the pensantry, are in & 
better state of preservation than the houses *. 





© = To mont semarkablo of a ıhe nn, beenune die inask uneommon, are Ihe reumnins of a whle strent 
wich a range of hovaes on euch side, (be wall of wich, built ofbewn Limentone, are u fersh as che day 
they were Anisheih, The ilans of hose bousen are nearly all Ihe anne; they present wo or more gehle-enis 
10 the street, an are dirided into three storien The entrancen, by apacons portals wiih semlcreular archen, 
open Into small halls, which. communiente with brond passen, that probably eontained the ins, whene 
Abere are door-ways Lediog to Ihe princial apartments. The windows, of a ıquare form, and small In propor“ 
on 16 the she of Ihe room, are divided Into comparsments by me or more uprightt, and sometimer by m 
erons of none. The chimney-plecen ar large and lofty, and the Are-plasen enleulated for oontaialng huge 
pilen of word. All tbe omamentr ars of a very simple kind." Wo have copded Ahls deseiption from Wald 
"Killarnep 5" 1 was enflienely aomurmte in ihe yrazr TA12 1 but, as wo have state, che hoanty ofıhwen rulne In 
gradülly departing-—a apalor mare sonstant In labour ak heir destrundon chan aven she quaen's deputy or 

che general of Crowell being aontinmlly nt work among Ihe marvols of che old ey. 
= Tradijon relaten” (we again borrow from Mr. Weld,) "= shat when he Commanıler of che Parliumentarp 
rıng entered Kilmllock, ho was 0 struck wi (is uncommen beauty Aha, auntrary u dho dessen af hat oruel 
polig hie 1 be destruction oferery forte town and every caıle and hallkalan ofıhe Tri, ho rmolvnd 
spare Ih place 3 but having ftermardslcurned that nearly the whole of he ihabirants bare she me vam, ha 
Judge inimmprudens wo Imre so powerful a confideracy in quiet pössension oFiheir property, s0d, alding another 
...00 Ile mamerotn eanmplen of Yengeance which had alrendy been exercind 10 strike Lorro into Ihe ememyı he garo 
mes vodlemalish she city.’ At dhir period, however, Kilmallock had risen phurnix-like from Is malen for 
ie hd been previnnuly destroged during the reign of Hlirabeth, by order of Jamen Fitamsurlos. The 
following extract from a lotter addreıned by ihe eruneil af Irland 10 übe queen relaten ıhe parlenlar of uhat 
rent» After Glberts departinge, he govermtinent f Uhat enunire being ermonited 1 Ihe Earle uf Ormonde, 


The former, which stands within the town walls, and 
was dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul. Ik consists of m nave, choir 
transept. The cheir is still used for divine serrice, whilst 
transept are unroofed. The former (the nare) is subdivided 










Strange 10 say, however, the late Henry O’Brien, the author of“ 
remarkable work on the Irish Round Towers, adopted, with 
this, the mistake of some preceding tourist, whose 

it into one of the ancient round towers. St. Mochelloe he changes 


wm endend by an verein tom dh ae ia ormkaamnn oa ar FE 
kerrormpneheuingeugesehimlenam nee le 
wnd unto your Majestic, nppun 4 nodalno hatho amailed the town of Kilmaloge, Ihe ses = di 
(March 15), skalioge the wolle abuwte she dawinge of the dal, and nat binge rei I) 
inhabitante of the towne af Kilmalope, hathe taken it (being as we are enformed ennotmged bo au 
yartalio for that it wa made Inowne unto him (as it ahaulde serune Ay seen adwertlmmenn) 
wo necligently Ihe iowne was garded), and as anne susperin and nat altogeniher wiehout anne, 
und brought thearunto by the Anrehte of some of the Inhabitanıs or ünelr naifhhborunn mehr 
enteringe Ihe towne an aforo mo haro declarcd Ic boursed he moat park ef it fe, 
wuller yet remsininge slandinge and with no great chardge 10 be repmindı, a 
‚seemed bo be no sodaine, that neither the carlo wlıe had chardge of ibe eoumryt, nar the townen men ih 2 
(whom it semethe 10 toulche neerest, never munpeeted eny suche mauser ; for they " 
daunger or increnae ol rebel’s power, a pi men m Da 
attempt. And thus muche onre diar Savercigne, we Ihought It aure bounden dewilen | 
of the trouthe af the anrpriee of Kilimalogn, kuowinge how apt ibeise people ba to 
obana bruten, and to aowe valnn and faulen rumaurs, w“* are not unlike maye bey 
‚you Majesty's cam” This euros hintolea) antrat, from Ihe MEN, of Ihe Blate 
partionlare respeeting the history of Kilmallock, hase been capled rom \he = Histericnl 
Kilmallock," in 41, by Mr. Uroflen Croker, of which one copy only of ra Bar 
eapien of uhe Üwatnutions for disurilution among hr Merle en 
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Malloch, who, he says, adapteı his name kom the city of Malloch, that 
is, the sun, or Apollo; and this eity was the Macollicam of Ptolemy, Aadie 
Kil-mallock! To Mr, Crofton Croker we ara indebted for our view. of 
the ancient structure, taken nearly from the entrance to the present one, 
which is fitted up in a small part of the old building. It was here that the 
“Sugan " enrl of Desmond made his abject submission to the chivalrous 
‚John Perrott, with the point of that Jord deputy's sword resting upon his 
heart. The original record of this singular transaction exists in tho State 
Paper Office, 

The Dominican frinry, of which we also give a view, is situate at the 
north-east side of the town. It is subdivided into a church and convent, 
The former is agnin separated into a cheir, nave, and transept, a fall steeple 
standing at their intersection ; the west wall of which, as well as the south 
wall of tho steople, has fallen down. A distinguished English antiquary, 
the late Sir Richard Hoare, observes of this Friary, “it surpasses in 
decoration and good sculpture any I have yat sen in Ireland; but does 
net,” he adds, “seem older than the reigu of King Edward the Third.” 
The enst window is y 
“in u chaste and 
elegant aryle ;” and 
therearemany parts, 
of the building that 
merit notice, and 
furnish good. sub- 
jects for the pencil 
na varietyofpointn 
of view. A great « 
part of the cloin- 
ters still remains ; 
but it was never of 
an omamental character, the ambulacrum having been formed only of timber, 
In the choir is a handsome eanopied niche. A fragment of the tomb of the 
Wiiite Knights also lies on the ground; a small hollow in the middle of 
which is and by the poasantry to bo never without water, This they call 
the Braon shinsher, i.0. the drop of the old stock. 

The history of the once famous race of the Desmonds, or Fitzgernlds of 
Desmond or South Munster, is, as we have intimated, inseparably interwoven 
with that of Kilmallock, which for so long u period was the chief scene 
of their power and splendour, The family is of Anglo-Norman origin; the 
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Wunder fit nn wel u that of he house 
Maurice Fitzgerald, one of the füllowers of 8 
Geraldines, 


all times subjects of distrust and suspicion to-ıhe existing 
Maurice Fitz Thomas, the fourth Lord of Deciesand D 

and namesake of the invader, was ennobled bythe | 

the 2Th of August, 1329. For about n century 

the Kildares and Desmonds, scem to haye been more b 

their possensions, erceting castles to secure them, und 

firming their power, than in interfering 

The chieftuins of this powerful funily, however, were 

the government of Ireland. An Earl 0 Kine, during 

the Seventh, having been attainted of 

where, after a Ta confinement, Me get: 

presence of the king. It is recorded that when < 

ct good oonnacl, the en] replied, “ I will have 

king himself; and when nceused she 6 


monarch in his favour, that when his aceusers closed their 
ately exelaiming, “ AIl Ireland cannot govern this. 
this earl shall govern all Ireland.” He was forthwith 

fayour, and the government of the country was canfided 
rebellion of his son, “ Silken Thomas,” is the most | 
succceding reign: he was sentin custody to England; but, 1 
the eighth Harry than the Earl had been with his pred 
with five of his uncles, perished on the scnflold, 
a child in his twelfth year, was with difßculty preser 
The boy was at the time ill of the small-pox, 
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Kilkenny ; and when seurch was made for him, he was conveyed to the custody 
of his aunt, the widow of Mae Carthy Reagdı, Prince of Carbery, who, in order 
to secure him safety fiom his eneiies, murried O'Donnel, the powerful dynast 
of Tyreonnell; but the lady having reason to apprehend treachery on the part 
‚of her husband, had the young heir removed to France, where he was sheltered 
until after the king‘a death, when ho roturned to England, and by the beauty 
‚of his person, fascinating manners, and remarkable accomplishments, captivated 
the daughter of Sir Anthony Browne, by whose intercession with Edward the 
Sixth the earl was ultimately restored to his honours and estätes*. 

But Gerald thesixteonth Earl of Desmond occupies #0 prominent a page in 
the history of the wars of Elizabeth, that the memory ofhis fortunes has vividly 
dosconded to the present day in the history. of the swarms. of Engliah 
adventurers who preyed thereon: Spenser, Raleigh, Boyle, and a host of 
illustrious and noble numes ar among the number. Dr. Leland extructs u 
passage from the queen’s letters, in which the Earl of Desmond is characterised 
as “a nobleman not brought up where law and justico had been frequented.”” 
He became conspieuous as “ ingens rebellibus exemplar ;”" and his power is 
thus referred to in Baker’s Chroniole: “ Desmand possessed whole countries, 
together with the county Palatine of Kerry, and had, of hie own name and 
race, at least: 300 gentlemen at his command, all whom, and his own life also, 
he lost within the space of three ycara, very few of his house being left alive.” 
It is certain, however, that he was driven by wrongand oppression to take up 
arms,—and there is as little doubt that his “ vast estate was a strong induce- 
ment to the chief governors of Ireland to make or proclaim him a rebel,” 
with a view to the partition of his lands among themselves and their 
dependents; a project that was eminently successful; his grent rival, the Earl 
of Ormond, having the Lion’s share, and subsequently overcoming and taking 
him prisoner at Affıne, In 1573, the Earl of Desmond was liberated from 
eustody, or ratlıer from surveillance, and he soon appenred at the hend of 
his followers, having, as he stated, “ entered into a league with the King of 
Spain for the defence of the Catholic religion, under the sunetion of the 
Pope." His anciont and hereditary anemy, the Earl of Ormond, was given the 
military command of Munster, with directions to craslı his powerful opponentz; 
and the struggle was conducted “ with all the vindietive bitterness of a 





* Iewan adapter of dhis url who Inspire \he mon of äurrey. He mai, 
he chiyarie pr of Aheage, he tour of Europe, proclaiming ibe unparallelel charms of Ihe Iniye Ierahtine ; 
hasuing a deflanco against any Knight who ahonld presume 10 questlon her superioity 3 and praviny his pruwene 
ud Aulglly akil, by overeoming asporsers ofhor beauty, at Florence and at Windar 

= Fostred she war wich milko of Ich bremst £ 
Her re an er." 











Ant übe füse wur of his hey” mu he may" arg 
"Te vrgieal fe of ühin Jane Pius Marin, who, after many eneouuters wi he 

lain in apetty rofl, umy bear Ineribing. "le had ilvanced son distane | 

Bis currige hurses (which they Terme gurunn) was fit, and eoul not uw 

ande voıe of Vis men to ge before und ook ws prons hey fis Gunlin e 

al being übemm una lu. And a el aut, Uhey enied a low af 

with tooke perforce from the poure husbandmen, two.of Iheın, and carr 

to the oustommo af ihe enuntrie, the hohmb or tho huo and erie: 

track, and some went ta Choir Jo’ hau, which was Sir Willem Birk 

matter, who having three or faure af his sonen and vory tall gentlmen 

Tvorans anıl a few husnen, anıl Guru shot wirh Ihe, and Fillowwerl Ihe track, amd 


{no caringe horn shall be 0 bresch beisroe us two} am Ehope dhnt 
Uhse now fu hand, you will tk sy port herein, and doo m Fand 

sposchen, did what he could to draw hjm and all hie companie to-be pattähen 
auwerwd that he and his father had alrendio denlt too much that wale with 
ho Hibe agsines für Ihe father, he, and all hie brothren had smurne to be 
aosenen majestic, and which oil ihey would nenr breake, curlng the 
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ee his enemies being incessantly on the alert *to humt the fox out 

Sevoral of his narrow escapes are recorded; * trustinge to no house nor 
‚castle, he did shrowde himselfe in the woods and bogs;” and om one occasion 
‚he and his countess escnped by standing almost naked up tothe chin in water, 
while his pursuers passed by, “ putting to the swoord as manie as they found,’ 
and so returning to Kilmallock. In the extreme of his adversity, he received. 
intimation that if he submitted to the queen’s mercy his life would be spured, 
but that pardon could not be aceorded to his followers. With the resolute 
‚energy that characterised him when he made at Affane his memerable reply 
to the taunts ofthe Ormonds, he sent for answer—* Tell the lords justices 
that I would rather forsake my God than forsake my men.” The last scene 
of his eventful history was «a fitting termination to the turbulence und 
waywardness of his earcer. Ho had taken shelter in a wood near Traloe ; 
when his necessitios having compelled him to seize some cattle belaning to u 
poor woman, “a how anderye" wasraised, A party of English soldiers went 
in pursuit, and having teacked the euttle into “a little grove, in a lonely and 
mountainons glen,” at midnight they entered a ruined hovel: crouched 
beside the embers of a fire sute an old man; his venerable uspect war no 
security against assault; an Irish soldier, “ one Daniel Kelly,” made a blow 
with his sword at the powerless solitary, and wounded him severely in the 
ar. “Spare me, spare me,” exeliimed the aged man, “I am the Earl of 
Desmond.” The appeal was made in vain; the ruffian struck off his hend, and 
conveyed it to the Earl of Ormond, by whom it was sent, “ pickled in m 
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verte hot and eruoll, and Thoobald Burke and one of hie yoonyor breihren were alainoand some of their men, 
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ut kole quarters, which were amt upma the gaienaf the town. Haoker aaya, * After he vna Ihns des, and 
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The Sagen Furl of Desmond, ale an ineictunl 
power, became, like his uncle, u wretched fugitive ar 
and morasses of the family estates; but was sub 
seven yes’ imprisonment i 
the chapel of which he lies buried+; owing his life 
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sorereign than to a policy of state; for “ whilst he lived his brother John 
could not make uny pretext to the eurlodome.” 

In order to work a counter-charm by the name of Desmond, the son of the 
late eurl was released from the Tower, where he had been a prisoner since his 
infaney ; he was restoreil to the honanrs af hisfumily, erented Bar! of Desmand 
by patent on the Ist of October, 1600, and sent into Ireland, where he took 
up his residence at Kilmallock, under the surveillance of the Lord President 
‚of Munster, and in the immediate charge of Master Boyle—afterwards Earl of 
Cork.  Dhe project, however, failed utterly. On his arsival at the sent of his 
princely ancestors, ““ there was a mighıty concourse of people, insomuch as all 
the streets, doorcs, and windowes, yen, the very gutters and tops of the houses, 
were so filled with them, as ifthey came to see him whom God had sent to be 
that comfort and delight their soules and heartes most desired; and they 
weleomed him with all the expressions and sigus of joy, every one throwing 
upon him wheat and snlt, ns a prediction of futnre peace and plenty.” 
The next day was Sunday; the flocks of the Desmond followers soon 
lcarnei that the young heir of'their hopes and hearts had renonnsed the fith 
of his ancestors; on his way to the church the people “used loud and rude 
dehortations to keepe him from it; unto which he lent a denf car:”" on his 
return, ho “ was railed at and spet upon by those that before were so desirous 
to see and salute him.” He remained. therefore, but a few months in Ireland ; 
returning to the court of London, where he soon afterwards died, 

With the death of the young heir and the imprisonment of the Sugan Earl, 
the power of the Desmonds—either for good or evil—terminated, 

‚We have devoted no inconsiderable space to the history of this once power- 
ful family; because, throughout tie south, and in Limerick county more 
especially, it will be diffeult to travel a dosen miles in any direction without 
encountering some ruin that tells of their former greutness, 
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ober might renminn serure within that frtneme; and wo idee it fell out. The Earl ms supgemel in have 
el date he eo of che wite kuigıt, his ment Kinn; and Uho Kult won rebukes wäh sharp were 
and bitter reperhensions for mot having apprebendel (he trltor, for wlich he was Ahrestenod te enllel upon. 
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We shall now onduct the reader along the sontkiern shore of he mighty 
Shannonto the borders of the county of Kerry —a distance of‘ 
along an excellent road (tommtruund al BT FREE and which is the 









gave shelter to “one thou- 

z sand five hundred monks,” 
five hundred of whom were devoted (0 preuching und instruction; five 
hundred more beingso classed and divided, as to have a perpetual full choir 
day and night; the remainder being old men, who devoted themselves ts 
religious and charitable works*. 

‚About four miles farther, will be renched the singular ruin of Carrig- 
o-gunnell—the “ rock ofthe Candle ;” one af the most atriking, romantic, and 
interesting to be found in Ireland. Its site is remarkahly commanding ; it 
covers the summit of a huge rock, overlooking the brosd Shannen, tie 
“lively " city of Limerick, and miles upon miles of a richly-eultivated country 


® A whimsisl legend in eonnexion with Xhe prioty is MIN eumment nam übe peäsamitg. 5 Mann = a 
wine as ihe women of Mungret” being cotamot i Als day. It ara, an ik ia mid ruen he Kotlawing, 
eireumtance :—The fame of be Jcarned and mmuncnl mooks having widely sprend, « deputatiom war weni fan 
the Inmow college ar Cnshel, in order to scertain which of the two monasteien mAh claim he hass ak 
heing most perfect in the dend lanpuagen The marks of Mungret became alarmed, ht hey mmlght Am. 
braten in Ihe content, und »0 ihr veputatien be rulned. They, iherefare, hät pm am epedhemi ta mm 
dangr of defeat ;and having dremed up some of dhe junlor vindente as women, and olhern a 
item at conrenlent distancen along tho tond, hy which Ahr rivalı of Cuahel must noeamarly un, Abe, 
deputation advanced, Uhcy waturally inguimd the way ta Mumgreiy am put te ie pewmems Key umek eier 
questionn—cach of which war Immedistely answere either in Cheek.or Latin, Te 
hold a eonforence ; al diliking, lan, to enenunter the Tick of hing worst uk ihr sn wengeonn, Ahr very 
wimly rusolvesd to roten theie atepm, am avonkd a hastke io which hy weil af anne Im aretrume sun. 
une mpregnat wa he nhale arghbourheol wilh Tcarning. Ih eren Ihe weisen an weurkamen: ihemaf 
conhd speak Auenily the Iangunges they same 1a mabe Ihe auhjeet of baitles f 
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—filling the mind with vivid images of past power and strife ; while the 
deop dark woods of Cratloe in the distance summon to memory logends of 
banded outlaws, who sholtered (here during years of turbulent foray on the 
one hand, and melancholy mismansgement or oppression on the other. 

Ir was a soft balmy day in the fall sunshine of summer, when we called 
at the care-taker's cottage, nugly shelterod by some tall trees, by the 
side of a private road that Jends to the castle, We found Collins an ngree- 
able, good-tempered, and, what was more to the purpose, talkative, fellow, 
with a most communicative expression of countenance ; and certaiuly we never 
listened to romantic legends with greater pleasure than we did to his benwath 
these broken walls, At first he sweımed to fear we might laugh at him; but 
when ho saw that we were really interested, his check Aushed, his eye 
brightened, and he passed from St. Patrick to the fairies, from the fairies to the 
spirits—touching upon overy exeiting theme, excopt “ Whiteboyism,” which, 
after a little time, he told us frankly, “he would rather not discoorse about.” 

We paced up the richly-wooded ascent, und ut last arrived where the 
prospect was most glorions. It looked, as our guide said, borrowing uncon- 
sciously a phrase attributed to Willium the Third, “ a country worth fighting. 
for.” East, south, north, wost, the scene was, indeed, magnificent. Limerick 
county, and this portion of it more espccially, is famous for the richnes and 
fertility of its soil. * Ithad a fine command of country, surely,” said Collins, 
“and a candle lit here now would be seen as far as Beamon’s*. Lord save un! 
every miracle St. Patrick did had the “humanities? in it—not done out of 
‚grandeur, or a love of power. Now, putting out the candle, sure that was a 
blessed act; You see, any one who caught a glinpse of the candle betwern 
sunset and sunrise (und what other time would a candle be scen?)—any ane 
who caught a blink of it would be # corpse before morning; and Saint 
Patrick, having something else to think of besides such things, was benighted, 
und knocked at an old woman’s door near Cratloe, * Leta poor traveller in,’ 
says the Suint. ©1’d let youin and kindly welvome,' answerod the woman, 
“only through the drend of Beamon’s candle—life is as swect to me at three- 
score and seven, ns it was at fiftcen; and if Lam to go, I should wish to go 
according to the will of God—not the power of Evil.” The Saint then looked 
towards where the old woman said the candle burned; and by the power of 


* The logend of Benmon’s candle—aid to have given a nam to the “* Rock" —jen vory Anmuns Ingenil. 
I anchent tlınes, a hut stood where tho entlo now ataı ‚4 che only dwuller In It wus um all with 
waucd Besmon. Every night a candle Aung Is gleams around the adjacent country ; and whoevur chuncnl 
0 v00 It became a curpe beforo morning, Kven ın this day ıhe paasant when he paman It, after the sun Is 
dose, will un bie yon in an oppuaie direcilin. The power ofıhe mectumnncer was desmyed Inibe mmuner 
doeribed in un by our guide, 
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along the road like any common ınan, without 
sce the difference between meckness und meanness, 
plainness he was no Saint; and a company of them 
ditch snw him coming, and shinking in heir Tolishnes 
triek, agreed that one should lay across his path Iafting on 
poor man,’ begins one, * this poor honest boy is dead, 

* Sure enough he is dead,’ says the Saint ; * yon 
upaloud shoutoflaughter ; and che Saint feeling } 
walked on; he knew how they would be p 
strengtli, like everything strong ; so wlien tie 
‚companion, surely and truly he was really dead, 4 
‚home to his own people, that tho tears of his 

his cheek, and that the prayers of his sistens may 1 
the throne of God.’ But un old wise man made an 
Saint has dene this to prove your foolishness, to 
to slay to the uttermost; let the tree lie where it has fa 
which will be to-morrow, and spend your time im 
And so they did; they knelt round the body, be 
and praying that it might be forgiven; and when the 
the holy Saint under the strength of its beams n 
the birds of the air Alying over his head—the 
blackbird with the yellow bill, the robin, and the 
shoulder, and the white-feeced sheep and little tr 
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is slow; and it struck tlkeir heurts that men in their foolislmess have not 
the wisdom of the birds of the air, and beasts of the field; and having so 
thought, they humbled themselves in the dust, and the Saint commanded the 
doad man to arise in the name of God; and so ho did; and knowing their 
‚hearts were humbled, and the irreverent spirit passed out of them, he spoke 
no word of reproof, but blessed them, as he continned his journey.” 

We admired the feeling of this legend much, and we admired also 
the carnest simplicity of our guide, who told the tale with a quaintnen, and 
at times a savour of orientalism, that was quite charming. “Ah!” he 
suid, “the wise Indies and gentlemen laugh at me sometimes, but I do not 
keep such in discourse long; I know what I believe, and bear witness to 
what I have seen. 1t’s no wonder that Ireland should be more haunted, more 
visited by holy things than other lands; blessed be the saints, who made it their 
dwelling for hundreds of years. I have seen corpse-candles walking the 
banks of the Shannon, I have heard the voices of the good people, and felt 
their music ringing in my cars ; I've boen bewildered by them like «a goose in 
a fog, until I couldu't seo ıny own hand; and yet there are many would think 
I was no better than a vomancer if I toldl them all I beliened.” 

We agreed with him at least on this point, and proceeded to examine 
the “ Rock." The castle must have been of amazing strength, and the ont- 











works evidently extended a long way down the adjacent slope, for some trace 
‚of the old walls may still be discovered. It is said to have been built by the 
‚O'Brien family, and was the seat of Donogh O'Brien in 1580, having beon 
‚Frequently “lost and won” during the contests with the Earlk of Desmond. 
Te became a ruin, however, only so recently ns 1689; during the siege of 








—or if he did, he did not beed it. How Rachel became acquainted with 
James Honnesey ia not upon record ; they never frequented the same places 
‚of worship or ofamusement. James was known to be ü ferce and restlos 
fellow, full of those wild notions of libersy which eventunlly render a marı 
either a hero or a slave; he was of a'good but sinking fumily, handsome, 
and better eldeated than most young men of his time and station. Ofall the 
youthe in the neighbourhood, he wus the most frequently spoken of in terms 
of strong disapprobation, by the Bobenezers and the Switzers. 

* Any news to-day, good Adam?” the wife would inquire; “for truly 
FROH ers Pen 0 A) IN ENTTAIER TOR UKELEINEIEEBSERER Prarwei BEE 
amonget our own people.” 

*“ Nothing,” Adam would answer, “but that James Hennesey grows worse 
than ever ; he told a magistrate ofhis own people he lied !" 

“Oh! ton burgomaster !" exelaimed the old lady. 

“ Perhaps it was true,” suggested te maiden. 

“ And eren ifit was!—but auch a thing could not be true—I wonder you 
‚do not see how impossible it must be, Rachel,” continued the dame. 

“It would be a great blessing if he were out ofthe country,” sid Adam ; 
“he turns the hends of the men and the hearts of the women.” 

“T.do not see what that is to thec,” answered the dame, “as long as thy 
own head is steady, and this maiden’s heart sure.” 

Rachel looked one way, and Adam another, but neither seemed 
plensod. R 

That very night, benenth the waning beams of a harvest moon, the 
Palatine girl was weeping upon the shoulder of James Hennesey—weeping 
as if her heart would break—weeping, not loudly, for her grief was heawy- 
hearted, so that its demonstrution eould hardly make way. She had met him 
that night, and too often before, in her own bower, over the trellis of which 
the aged hands of her father had teained woodbine and ros0s, that she might. 
sew, and spin, and knit, and rend her bible in the free and fragrant sir— 
there she had frequently met her lover, and listened to the deep and passionate 
declarations of an affection which, to do him justice, he really felt, 

“* I daren’t come again into the valley, darlint of my heart, my own cuelıla 
‚machree ! it would be as much as my life is worth. I daren’t doit, by night 
or.day,” he continued ; “the storm may blow over, as storms have done 
before, or as people say they do, forgetting what they rive and wrack in their 
püseiug; and if it does, why, Rachel, II nk yon boldly from your fnther, and 
if he refuse, we must take the lenve he will not give; if the storm does not 
pass, why then, mavonrncen, I must leave the country, that’ all. 











“1 wish, Jacob,’ said Rachel’s mother to her 

moming,—* 1 wish yon wonld come into our child's, 
‚clock and she is still sleeping. 1did not like to wakeher,b 
that I cannot bear to look on her. She is Httlo more 
arıns tossed over the coverlet, and her benutiful hair 
to her damp brow.” The Palatine moved, with a Iigl 
wont, to the door, through which his wortliy wife 
to their child, while the old man lingered on the 
troubled eountenanco upon his fair daughter. “ Leavi 
confiding füther, “ leave her alone; even now her hı 
pillow upon the bible that was half-placed beneath 
long at her prayers.”” If Rachel could but have hen 
would have been the reproaches of her conscienee! 
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The next Sabbath brought her common-place lover, and even he observed. 
that “the maid Rachel seemed disturbed.” She hud received in the morn- 
ing from the hand of a mountain-boy a feather from a wild-bird’s wing— 
“ Sich birdeens,” said te urchin, “ fly far, but remimber where they build 
their nosts.” 

Rachel hud not forgotten— she did not, however, meditate u far flight, 
for she took nothing with her, save the national clonk of their Irish serwing- 
girl; and enfolding herself in its ample screen, she threuded her way across 
the mendows which Jay between her dwelling and the Rock of the Candle. 
She was ufearless girl, and yet many things contributed, that night, to make her 
shudder, despite her confiding love. She knewshe was doing wrong, and, as 
she flew past the gloomy spots that tradition had invested with a peculiar ‚or 
fenrful interest, she paused and trembled, every now.and then; the ruins of the 
maguificent rock loomed in the distance, and frowned in mysterious grandeur 
‚over the moonlit mendows. At last, panting and breathless, she achieved 
the teysting tree, and stood with her hands clasped over her panting bosom 
benenth its shadow; the breeze sighing through the leaves, the rustle of the 
rabbit as it eropped the clover, the besting of Ihe bat’« wing upon the sir, the 
heavy whir of the brond-faced owl—even the half-murmured bleat of a kid, as 
it nestled more closely to its mother's side, inerensed her fears; nor was it 
until ehe was clasped in her lover's arms and felt his warm brenth upen 
her check, that she again forgot all the world in him. Whatever were 
his plans, he had no time to develop them—for the rolling first of one stone, 
then of another, down the ravine, told James Hennesey that footsteps unac- 
eustomed to the rocky passes were approaching. 

In an instant, before she had time to remonstrate, or even usk whıy.or how, 
James had lifted her in his arms, and passed with her into the depths of one 
of the caves known only to the disaffeoted. It was the action of an instant ; 
and the girl brought up with so much care, and in so much piety, was 
dlinging 10 the most daring of the Whiteboys, in the midst of twelve or 
fourteen fellows, as daring, and more desperate than he. She heard the 
sharp, quick click of their pistols, and was nearly suffocated by the smell of 
the ardent spirit that stimulated them to so much evil; the light of ome 
boywood torch, sliaded as it war, was suflicient to show her the glitter of 
pikos, and the more horrid expressions of fiend-like faces that glared upon 
herz suddenly even this light was extinguished, und James murmured she 
“ wax stufe,” for she was with him, Rude and harsh words were exchanged 
in whispers, which the firra authority of Hennesey suppressed. Rachel heard 
the heavy tramp of a strong man near her; it was the trend but of one 











fire if they'can help it," said omo fellow 
ame. ee. 
did she revive until aroused by the rapid ı a 
‚known voice whispered ““ Darling avourneen, y 
Several months had elapsedl after this 
garılen bore a noglocted aspoct; the trees wur 
jgrown with woods; a light glesmed without its. 
and through one or two apertures in the windom 
flickered over the flower-bed that had been Rack 
Palatine and his wife; his hair was now white, his 
his eyes were weak and dim, as he bent over his 
wife were fixed on him. “ We have heard God’s 
he said, “and we must be comforted. It was a ı 
hat night no blood was ahed, though mine was. thirsted 
sud, wife—God is a wise God." . 
“1.do not look sad,” she answered, “ far yon 
when I think that you will not be so long is" 
There was a slight knocking at the door... 
“Who's there?” inquired the Pulatine, "The so 
* Friends know it is not safe to open doors ton! 
andthen came a reply in tonesthatsent him ring, 
his wife, with a speed that marred her Intention, 
fastening. At last, Rachel erawled, rather than wall 
bt he would not look upon her ; she then too 
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bosom, who parted the hair upon her brow, while large, heavy tears dropped 
like hail upon the wasted features of’her child, 

“I have you here for ever now,” said (he poor woman, "here you will 
remain —no one will rive a erushed and fuded Nower—for ever now.” 

“ For one hour,” answered Rachel, "for one hour, and then I quit you, 
my mother, for along, long tie, Mother, in Heaven’s sight I declare I had 
no thought of lenving you that night; and he saved my fathers life, and will 
‚carry to his grave the mark he received in defunding it." 

Her mother declared she should not leave her, 

“ Let her go 10 her keeper,” said the old man, steruly. 

But Rachel arose, and answered, “ Father, before the day was done, he 
was my husband ; he has worked me no wrong, for the choice was my own; 
and I am thankfal to bear shame with him, if it can lighten his heavy 
load. Mother, you would have done ns much for my father.” 

«There is a curse, strong as well an dep, that sooner or Inter will over- 
whelm the children of disobedience,” said her father, bitterly. 

“I know it—I believe it—I feel it—but even so ; I submit.” 

“The time will come,” continued the old man, “sooner or later—the time 
will come, when he in whom you trusted will fail youin your uttermost need ; 
when he will pour into the eore of your breuking heart the poison you gave 
‚your parents. Oh, what fools are those who put faith in their own children ! 
He will spurn you and desert you.” 

“Ho may do 50,” she roplied, weeping, “ he may do so ; but I will never 
desert him.” 

*“ Jacob,” interposed his nged wife, “ Incob, our child—she—given to our 
prayers after long yeurs of expectation—she says she hns but one hour to stay 
with us; do not let it pass thus. She is still our child, Jacob; but one hour 
to stay,” repented the mother, wringing her hands, “ but one hour.” 

“ Not an hour now,” said Rachel, “ not much mare than half’; you, mother, 
will listen to me ; people spoke falschoods of him ; decoyed away he was: 
but he äs not what they say ; they will not hear him, will not pardon him; 
if he remained in Ireland, he must be as he is, outlawed and wretched. 
He has yielded to my prayers ; and in a foreign land, where we are going, he 
may sl bo what (he Almighty intended he should be—great and good; he 
gave me one hour to bid yon farewell, to pray for your forgiveness ; only one 
hour; and the minutes are Aying while I spoak. 

“Will he come for you?" inquired her father; “ Olıno, he cannot, ho daro 
not venture here, nor would others let him,” she replied. The old man roso 


stendily from his seat, and before either motlier or daughter was aware of 
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in the grave, and then be gathered to my füthers.”" 
‚She did not die; but a desperate und very ous 
velief, for it took away her mind from present thoughts 
elapsed ero she was able 10 sit attho cottage door. But‘ 
weought changes in many ways: the country was more tr 
said that sinco James Hennescy had’ disappeared‘ matte 
ultogether different. ‘The Palatine relaxod but little o 
that, thinking himself secure in Rachel's weakness, he 
move her from place to place in her arms. She took ne it 
Nothing amused, nothing drew from her a word or 
All blessed her as they passed along the rond, and 
heap her lap with wild fHlowers. Her mother reconciled | 
which her husband had practised when she found 
arrived from Jumes; that he had gone into exile was 
götten Rachel ? Months rolled into ywars; two yoarı 
was süll the same. Usually the Palstine preserved 
towards his daughter, but sometimes he would give 
and reproach her in strong langunge; it was all tu 
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remained unmored, and she seldom shed tenrs. Once, indeed, when they 
were alone, and her mother wept over her, she desired her to be comforted, us 
he should be happy yet. 

People wondered how she lived, how anything so heart-broken could 
remain so long in a torturing world. 

One moming she told her mother she would lie down : and her father at 
the noonday dinner, looking into the room (where he had once been deceived), 
nid his hand upon her »houlder, as if to assuro himself that she was there “in 
the fesh ;" suddenly she opened her eyes, and raising her hend, kissed his 
cheek; he was so unprepared for the aet, that he had no time for con- 
sideration, and, as if by instinet, a blessing fell from his lips. When her 
mother came to her with some food, she anid, * Father has blessed me at last ; 
‚you do so too, then let me sleep." 

When the eveniug meal was prepared, and her mother again souglit hur, 
she was gone; if the neighbours had seen her, they stoutly denied it,and 
declased that she was spirited away by the “good people.” Che old 
Palatine traversed the country like one demented, bending his way at last to 
the euins of Carrig-o-Gunnell, not with any distinet hope of finding her there, 
but from tlıe natural desire of seeking in every possible and impossiblg place 
for a thing cherished and lost. 

‚There, under the aslı-tree, he saw his child, her hend reelining against its 
trunk; he called to her, in a voice tremulous from an emotion he would fain 
have suppressed ; it was vain ; he fell on his knees by her side ; he turned her 
face towards him; tie check upon which he hadimprossod the kiss of return- 
ing affection was cold, her heart had ceased to beat, her eyes to wecp for ever ! 
Then, indeed, the strong pent-up current of parental love, that had been 
s0 long congenled within his bosom, burst fort. He wept ns only atrong 
men weep; he lifted up his voleo, exclaiming like the Royal Poet-Prophet 
‚of old,—" Oh! Rachel,my child! my child! would that Ihad died far theo!” 

People say that the spirit of the Palatine girl wanders amid the ruins 
of the Rock of the Candle to this day; and there are few bald enough 
to approach the elmstree after night-full. * But, sure, your honours,” said 
our guide, when he had closed the story, the leading points of which we have 
thus preserved, “a spirit so good us hers could harm no living mortal,” 


But superior in interest even to Carrig-o-gunnel, are the storied romains 
‚of Askeaton—distant from Limerick about sixteen miles, Askeaton is a 
populous and busy-looking town, situnte on the river Deol, near its Junction 
with the Shannon. A waterfall of considerable elevation, formed by a 














the Limerick side of the town a new church has 
‚occupies the site of a für more ancient structure, fou 
Kuights Templars, and of which all that ia nom I 
tower, the lower part of which is a square, the upper un 
The enstle, an ancient residence and stronghald of the 
stands at the foot of the bridge, und even in its.extreme 
it had been a pile of great strength and importance. 
attacked by Sir George Carew, when the garrison was wit 
their departure they blew it up with gunpowder, the effı 


‚away of the wall at the river-side. It was origi rch: 
style refurs its date to the period of “the Roses.” At 

the keep stands a long oblong building of two stories in I 
The basement story is arched, and that above, an apartment ı 
wions (now used an a ball-alley by the villagers), was ig] hr 


chapol or a banqueting-room. 
But the object of prineipal interest here is the abbey, 
opposite side of, and adjacent to the river, near tie 
pile of very considerable extentand in tolerable prı 
in 1420, by James, seventh Earl of Desmond, for 
was reformed in 1490, by the Observantine frinzs, 
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died and was buried here, in 1568. In 1664, chapter ofthe order was held 
within it. At the suppression of monasteries, towards the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth, after the destruction of Desmond’s power, this structure shared the 
general fate; but an abortive effort at its rostoration was made in 1648, by the 
eonfederäted Catholics; since then it has been gradually, though slowly, pro- 
‚gressing to its present state. The church stands in the midst of the conventual 
buildings. It isn long oblong, from which n transept branches off at the north 
side, at the intersection of which formerly stood a tower, the ruins of which lie 
around in solid masses ®. 

"The east window is a brond and lofty opening of five lights, the mullions 
forming intersecting tracery at henl The transept opens into the church 
by two fair, broad, and lofiy arches. It is divided in its length by n 
range ofthroe similar arches springing from plain pillars, and forming a lateral, 
aisle. This portion of the building also eontains some old tombs. The eloister, 
which lies at the south side ofthe church, is not the least beautiful portion of 
thie interesting ruin. It is an area encompassed by low arched ambulstories 
opening on n central square in a ruccession of small, nently executed, pointed 
arches, twelve to each side. An old white-thorn oceupies the centre. The 
refoctory, dormitorier, hospital, and other offices are all in fair preservation, 
and, meet haunts as they are for * musing melancholy," are not without their 
‚due attraction to detain the footsteps of the cnrious visitor. 

‚About two miles from Askeaton is the small village of Shanagolden, one 
milo south-east of which, and closely approaching the mountainons traot 
Iying between Limerick and Kerry, stands out a prominent grassy hill 
‚of considerable elevation and steopness, It is unconneeted with any other 
eminence in its vieinity; this is tlıe häll of Shannid—quasi Shanait, "The old 
place.” It terminntes in a double penk, evidently artifieial, each forming a 
truncated cone, fashioned in ages remote for purposes ofdefence, That to the 
north is surmounted by a enstle, the aren of which, 180 feet in eireumforence, 





’= There are sevel nncient tombs incribed in Mano-(iothie letters. Bome handsomely-exeeuted eanopied 
chen, richly omnamenteil with erockeis and Anal line the side walls, and near ie altar end is a muml 
monument with the following Inseripiom, —the first Uno a hexameter, iho arcond a pentameter :— 


Epitaphivu ehranogrophlevm 
Hfie Olteerus inent genitus geultorque Riehardun 
Siephenson clerirandor uterque choroest, 
‚Ano, 1612, 
Do | 
Muritis suis Richando Stephennon cirn ct Allo Din. Olivero Btephenson se posters muls hoc Warum feri 
keerunt D, Margarita ni Jrien ot Klinora Hrowne. Ano. Do. 1646. 
We were told ıhas ühe only living descendant of these Btephensans in now & pwor weaver, reiding iu he 
eigbhonrhaud. 
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covers the whole extent af platform. In height this 
between. 






the Earls of Desmond,and thecry of“ Shannid uboo,” #6, “Shannid 

orhurra for Shannid,” forms the motto of the knighta of Glen, 

branch of the Geraldines, as“ Crom-aboo,” from the place called Oroom, in the 
‚same county, has been adopted asthe motto of another branch ofthesame spresd- 
ing family—that of the Duke of Leinster®, "The southern peak is erowned hy 
one of the ancient Raths; a hill fort, formed of enrth, and surrounded. with 
deep fosses and ramparts. The aren of this is extensive, and it } 






= Many of ihose war-cries are velainerl as family mottoen — hut of che Pitageralidı for 

aboo," by the Duke uf Leinster; others harc been lang since abandenes | and ale ham 
familien who bare them, The O’Neal's ery wos Lamb-deunpaboo—Iuzma for the med 
O'Brien’s, Tamb-Inider-aboo— Huren for sirong hand Ihe Dourkes, for 
man; dhe Fitzpsäriekn, Genr-Jnider-obeo—Hima for strong and Aharpalluliog ko. Aheir ancat, 
dragon ; ıhe Mas Swineyn, Battailah-ebon— tunen for Ihe male sun; Ahe Hiffermans, . 
Horan for ihe right from above; the Humeyn Cnimalintsehnabon—Hiuran for steiet juntian, die, 
year of ihe rrign of Henry Ahe Sevenih, an act wa pamed prohiblting the nee of iheme. 
 Jlem, prayen. the commona in his present Parliament ameımbled; that forasmnch ax 
Yarlancen, malicen, dchates, and. comparison» between dlivamı Lord and geutlemen af tıle 
nily inerenscd. by acditioun meana of diverw idle and Il-dingunei persams, aiterly 
servante to such lorde and genticmen ; for that ihey won I berne in heir mai Illemman, 
unlanfal demeaning, and nothing far any farour or antirely gece Tave ur will Uhat (hey 
anıl gentlomen. Therefore 1 bo anaetnl and estahlisheil hy the anne auihwüiy, That ne) 
of whataoovar eatato, condition, or degren he cr Ihey be of, take part with an Tor or genfleunn, ı 
wuch valaneza ar eomparkanı In wurd er end, na in wneing Uhes words; Gemsabo, 
Jike, or otherwise vantrrp ta the Kiog’s Jam; Ai erowmn, al digult, and pen; but toll 
we ihe mare af In arwernign Tor the King af Kinglen für the time being. And Many 
Whetsoreer oatie, mlition, or gr le ar hey De uf, la nuntrary vo offeling In the Prennlan 
em, taken and cammitte 1a ward, here 1a remain without bayle or inainprie, WI he or hey | 
fi he dioretion af the king's deputy of Ireland, and he king’» counsall of che anune fer ah 

"Rot, Part, cap. 38. B 
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feature peculiar to it, that of being subdivided into four equal portions by the 
interseetion of a rather deep eut through the contre; with what object it is 
hard to determine. ‘This structure is, of course, of greater antiquity than the 
adjacent eustle. "The utmost date that can be assigned to the Intter is the 
sommencement of the twolfth century, whilst that ofthe Rath may be lost in 
the elouds and mists of the remote ages*, The purpose for which it was 


® Tiere is 0 object wich She peamanry voganl will #0 much superstitioun dread as Ihe Rath, Ars dh 
Heli iha ih is he enpechl property of ihe fies, It is almst mpamible 1 And a Iahourer whe ran be 
vempterl by any rewand tu put his spile into ame af ühem, "They have commquenily remnined undisturbed 
forages; and often a lanyo space is kherofors, sflered to cnmtinue an unprußtahle woste in Ihe centre of a 
ferilo meadow, Stories in abundanee arı tal of“ yunlshments that here fulleweil attempt 10 open or level 
hen fach, am of wones and ohjeota witnem by permans who haro uncomeinly slept beside chem, u 
panel hen at olght, We have a arge election of ihese lusrstive sloren, sone of which we may Jwreaftor 
print. One of them may, for the present, mullice, Bevemnl hundred year ago, long before Dane or Barum 
had net foot #0,’ and disturbei Xhe vielem revela of Ha zuurdian gend, a man aond withln Ihe 
rcle oa mh in ihat part of Ireland now called Ihe county Kilkenny. He waa a ınan who, Uhnoügh daıpeo« 
widenen, had reduced himnalf 10 a state of uttar denitutiom, and had protahly ug Abos spot lonelg an 
eumsonuk ta übe sat fi ind, It was mihnight 1 and fl bans Ah ih iA long ram of 
ih Will, he rocognined acrla Toicen, and soon diacovered that he wun ii ıhe Promones of 0 less a persomage 
Aban Ihe king af ibe fairen, who was holding a couneil of ia Hy subjects ua a he heat meilnd wi earrylug, 
If he danghiar of the king of Munster. The man Immedately olferwd hie aaistanen, weh was m tendily 
sep; wifihay not for the court of Ihe king of Minator ; and before many minntes thay were back mynln at 
she fat wich the king af Mister‘ fahr dangfhter aan ihem, when khe firies were alu! ko uke with ham 
Into {he mai, wem ühe won has he sorge 1 ak her for The ride, ul he riry king generounly compliod 
nl hl eguest. Platin hingig her a is bumble Awelling, Ihe found her 10 be only » brenhing stacuo, 
Weantiful indeed, und warn wilh Je, but incspable ofspecch or motlon. He once more repair to the ra, 
and again heurd two rien conversing—" A anan went ih our hot lat gt" nad one af übe aprakens, “amd 
‚ars of Ihe king of Munster daughter, wo tl is Im Ube cloud of denchz but IF he pulled theharb that I, 
vom under his et, and gave It to her beiled in wem mnllk, ale would soon secover.” The man ascardingly 
azied un (be hiat, and hie loely bride was soon In full ponsnlon of al her fculıler, and oontinued 16 Ive 
lt him bappi'y For some tie, until he brideproom bagaı 10 dread tie reaizatlon of he old adlagn, * When 
porettz euters (he door, &e.y" and had recoureo once mare 1 Ihe rat, Horo ho overheant another convenatlın 
uf he fielen, wherein Uhey planned no Jess an enterprise hau the carrying away of all he king of Muneter's 
utide. Thochild ufearıb ayuln offered hie services, which wurw as rwadily scogptad und Abe erengh" wi 
llantly arcomplisbe Bu tw king of Myunster was a cunning ol flow, al, autwiihrtamding he precmutlon 
ofühefairien in changing the print ofühe entle’s han, he suceceded In following die eure fie Nlocke and horda, 
and ariyed at ho Awelling of his unknown sou.n-ham, mow u rich and happy unun, the fies having bentowed 
‚om hin a large share of the poll {a ecompense for Il amlntance (for Swrdlenborg’s doctrine hat sprta can. 
andy sch 0% men by men, I am axlom In tho philosophy of flryland). The son-in-aw, whom we ahalt call 
Keancih, teceieed Abe king vory courteouly, and having esutioned hla wife agalast dincovaring herelf 0 her 
falve, goX rodly 6 very sumptaoun entersainment, The king having Arst aut, hrough the cuement, a view. 
ot ih eatile, romsrked that thoy were very like hla own ıhat he had lost. “There ia nothing In ha worl,” 
replies host, % ubas Ts nos some oiher hing awaatly iko woto it.” Trun,“ seplid the king, and wem 
tried. But when ho beleld his damghter, mature could not Ve deweive, and ha Wurst ine Janin“ "" Why 
‚dont than woep, 0 kingt"” deumnded Kenneth, = Because Ihy wifeindhe east resomblanee of uny Long Tone 
danghiter," repliod the king, * And what seward wouldat ihou give 10 ho man uhat wunld retore her?" 
demanded Kenneth. “Her handı” *Behold ber, then, before thee.” An enplanatian now ook place, Kie 
happy went of which we may antiipste ; and Kenne had ever after good ronson 10 Den ihe haur in which 
io first brand Ihe fsiry vol in ihe ratlı. That ra are siruchuren of very remote antiqulty I apparent from 
be eircumstance of their ing found In places where the Danen never aciled an alın from the eromleachs 
and stone cin sormetinicn found on their sumamis, plainly Identifying them with the age of hauen. 




















last vonsisted of stone pillars or lofty towur. 
of 


fort is, however, often found, but made of sir 
presume that the buildings which oceupied the 


Kerry by another, a a ee pe ee 
great interest—Adare and Croom—the former on the 

a mile or two away from it, but supplying an ample rec 
as containing the only round tower that now exists 

is about eight miles from-tB2 Sly In Be AP 


another into a chapel; and both retain traces of 
although modern “ improvoments” have essentinlly ch 
The erections of these abbeys, churches, and 
which “ much incommoded the English” during 


” Of other fortiied dwelllugs they possemeil several kind, aa 


fort, in Kery, af which wehare spohenat page 179, In omoof thin lm 
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not of very remote dates, A house was founded here, for frinrs of the order 
of the Holy Trinity, for the rodemption of Christian captives, in the reigm of 
King Edward the First, by John Earl of Kildare. The Augustinian Friary, 
called also the Black Abbey, was founded in 1315, und King Edward the 
Second confirmed the grants made to it a.n. 1317. The house of Grey 
Friars was founded in 1465, by Thomas Earl of Kildare, and Joan his wile— 
and they were both buried in the choir, The ruins of these, and others, have 
been recently put into complete repair at tho charge of Lord Dunruven ; and 
at the time of our visit, the new additions of mason-work were so apparent as 
considerably to impuir the “beauty of nge;" but within a comparatively 
short period, the ivy will grow over them, and they will have been secured 
from further dilapidations of Time for nges yet to come. 

The whole central distriet of Limerick is, indeed, studded with remains, 
religious and cnstellated, still emphatically spenking of the former power of 
the Geraldines—now ruined and decayed. A chain of towers may be traced 
in continuous suecession from the Shannon to Kilmallock indicnting the territo- 
zial supremaoy of the Fitzgeralds, whilst their numerous and elaborate ecclesins- 
tical structures tell of the wealth, munificence, and taste of that noble race. 
Kilmallock, Askeaton, and Adare, are deservedly objects of pilgrimage to all 
wrho love the pieturesque and relics of themagnifleent. Butthis district ia not 
alone interesting because of such remains and their associations, Its legends, 
its vestiges of a far older time than that in which the Geraldinos predominated, 
are numerous and varied The fairy marvels of Knockfeerena, and its 
enchanted chieftain Donn*; the subaqucons wonders of the palaces and 
gardens of Lough Gur, where the last of the Desmonds is detained in thrallt, 


® \:Called by the people of ihe country " Knock Dolnn Firkune —the Mountain of Donn of Truth, 
This mountain {a very high, and may bo ssen for several miles round ı and when pooploare desiraun 10 know 
whether or not any day will rain, ihey lock at the top-of Knock Firtune, and If ıhay s00 a vapoun or mist 
there, they immediately conchude that zuln wil follow, helieving that Doom (ho Iond or chief af he maun- 
tal) and hie ara) amlıranıı ng the clowds, and shas he halde them für some short Une in warm 
the people of iho spproadhing rin. As ıbe appearnnee of wirt on hat mowntain in he murning ie comhdered 
am Infallible sign hat ıho day will be many, Dunn in elled ' Donn Firinne —Dnon of Truth."—Mi, 
%0, Rally, 

+ Tire Inpend is, Ahat Ihe Task chlefain of the Desmends—of enurae, oxcopting him who became an 
apontate" and died In Enpland—koeps hi state under the watern of the laks, from which ho rison at day- 
reak on the morning of overy acvenih year, and riden fully arme and accontred, fr contest, raum Its aharen 5 
and this duty he ia compelicd to discharge until Ihe ahoos af his te, which are made uf ilver, are worn mat 
rhen tho term of his enchantment will oxpiro and ho will retarn to earth to rwsomme his sation am rain 
his enter, About woramty years 290, Mr. Binckpanle Maylee male sun attempts io dmin ıhe Jake, and 
farm a chanel ta eunvey he water iota ground Mill lower: The progress ol Ihe work war strpel by Ihe, 
when lea of (hat gentieman, who war kill by » fl] (ran his horse on retumning at olght (om dhe hause 
‚ot a neighbonr with whom he had dined. It is scarcoly mecomary ta ndd that the peasants unlversally attri- 
bated the cirrumstance to an enoounter with tho Basl of Deymiand, scho Kilo dhe new proprietor of übe Dana 
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are of no less intarest than the time-honoured fanes of the same lake, om the 
one hand, and those of the like druidical character near Croom, on the other. 
The rery name of Croom is redolent of its heathen arigin os # temple af the 
ruler of the Irich god», the formidable Croom, or Tarran, the Thunderer. 
Within a mile of this prettily-scated town, in the centre of am. extensive 
valley stretching out from the eastem base of Knockfeerena, stand the remains 
of a small but very ancient church, whose ern belongs to. the very earliest 
period of Christianity in Ireland. It is a plain oblong, about forty-six foot im 





- OR dows, os is usunl in 
these very ancient structures, is of sandstone. On one of the jamb stanes 
of the door are a number of scores, a cireumstance worthy of’remark, becamse 
such scorings have been frequently found on or near other Romanesque 
remains, and arc supposed to have some affinity to the Ogham character. 
Ten feet north of the church stands one of those round towers #0 peculiar 
hie premzmgilen Ta atiemping, io dns, Om eat tu a sahen Pen a EN 
another curious lagend sonneetei with this laka, but not peeullar 10 I ; iin, has far many yanrı na 


A stundy Fellow, howesen, ver himmel to wndch, 
at Jenzth ho mu a fine fat milch com, fallowedl by mren nlk-whiie heifer, 

uler his mendow; be rarı botwwen Aheim anil Ihe muter, anıl closed Abe gute ofibe 

om, more ' ute" Ahan her pogeny, And rw by Il und tunde bar ancape 

u becnme his properiy—anıd “wighty puowl he was of. ıheu, for there wern’% abe, 
ofähem in the barany.'" One lght, he Jeft the gute. open, and uns morning hin aingulan sis 
were gomo. Bir Walter Scott, in a later“ t the author ofhe Fairy Logenda/" has ia remarkabäk pay 
* As for the water-bull, dbay Iive who wül take their oathe to having soon him emnarge frwm ı amall Jae 
bo boundary of my proparsy hore (Adbetafanl), carıo large eneugh 16 have he him, Khan kr Bene 
alu in hin description som 10 anemwer Ihe hippopotamus, and ihene are always menufnned. bh An Highland 
and Lawland sry; sirunze IR we could coneeive there exiied, under a imdiden so mniterml, aume. 
#hndowy referenen co shese fomil banen of animals, which are #0 often found In the luken and bag" 
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to Ireland, and so fruitful of controversy to her antiquarion. Ir ie Afty 
feet in height, and fifty feet in eircumference, at its base, The door, which 
has a semicirenlar head, is sixteen feet from the ground. Above this are 
three windows at different heights, One of them is round-headed, and two 
‚others are pointed or lancet-hended, the arches consisting of stones placed 
diagemally. The upper portion with its conical cap and top windows has 
been destroyed. The floors were placed on rests, formed by diminishing 
the thickness of the walls. The peasantry call it Clogawse na deesart. 
Clogawse signifies the “growth of stones,” und benrs reference to its 
supposed sudden construction in one night”. No engraving of it has been 
heretofore published. 

Lough Gur, of which we have just spoken, claims particular notice at our 
‚hands, beeause it has hitherto received so little attention from previous tourista 
and even from the county historians. This secluded lake is distant about ten 
miles south of the city of Limerick, is irregular in form, and the circumference 
is between four and five miles. From its bosom rise one large and three or 
four small islands. The principal island, which is connected with the eastern 
ahore by a causeway, contains about sixty acres, and is called Knock-a-dun, or 
the fortificd knell. In the days ofthe Desmonds, two strong square towers 
defended the most accessible points of approach on the eastern and southern 
sides. One of these towers, called “the Black Castle,” adjoins tho residence 
ofthe MissesBaylee, 
whose ancestorsonce 
eomtrolled a large 
portion of the sur- 
rounding district, 

But it is the ex- 
tensive assemblage 
of druidical remains | 
om this island, and % 
around thelake, that 
vender it perhaps 
the most interesting 
spot in Ireland for 3 
an antiquarian visit; 
yet, strange to say, 
these gigantic relies, which extend over many miles of country, have been 


® Ti peasuntıy have their Ingends In onnexdon with every round Anwer ; In nenely every instance, Aw 
iorwer in aa] vo have Dion Duft in one nf 
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allowed to remain unexplored and undereribed. Three stone eircles, close to 
the high road between Limerick and Cork, are mentioned for the first timeby | 
Mr. 'Pwiss, in his tour through Irclund, published in 1775. Ferrar, who 
(wahre yeazı alas dia pablirhed a history of Tamukrinke mureiy WE 
brief account, although by a couple of hours’ ride he might have seen these 
ancient temples with his own eyes, and noticed them from N 
and he then censures Dr. Campbell, author of the 
Ireland, for omitting to mention “the druidical ruin near Lough Gur.” ” 
tho more recent history of Limerick by Messrs. Fitzgerald and MecGregor, 
these three stone circles are slightly described; but not sufficiently so, to lead 
the reader to suppose that, considerable as they are, they form only a very 
small part of perhaps the most magnificent druidical work, considered ns a 
whole, that exists in the world. In 1830, Mr. Croftion Oroker communicated. 
to the Antiquarian Society of London the observations made by him during an 
investigation of three days, and “ so obvious,” Ihe states, “is the connexion 
between the varlous eireles, pillar-stones, altara, and other works, that an 
examinstion of one leads the eye to discover others;” and thus washeled 
on from one remain to another, over n space of country, the eircumferenge of | 
which he estimates at not loss than ten miles. “ Beyond this,” he adds,** even at 
relesund | 








a distance of fifteen miles in a direet line from the lake, T found stone 
other druidical works, between which and those at Lough Gur I was unable 
establish a connexion, although it appears probable that such once oxisted.'t 
As the three stone circles on the west side of tlıe Jake are close to the high 
zond, the tourist will perhaps act judiciously in making themhisstarting-point, and. 
procoeding round the lake by a rond which branches of at a place enlled Holy 
m Cross. This rond will 





built by Sarnen 


and paline now preserved in the neighböuring church en From this 





Be 
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‚point, various stone circles and other ponderous remains may be seen, and a 
serpentine passage of considerable length, formed by parallel lines of huge 
masses of stone, can be traced from the shore, terminating in the Red bog, a 
track oflow ground at aome distance, The opposite side ofthe road from thaton 
which the church stands, is erowded with druidical works, which it is impossible 
for us to particularise ; one, howover, called by the country people‘* Labig yer- 
muddagh a Grana,”” that is, Edward and Grace’s bed, is here represented. 





This was probablyatomb. Ithad been a complete oblong chamber, formed 
by grent stones, and covered over with vast lage, The length ofthis sepulchral 
‚chainber was thirteen feet and a half, the breadth six feet. An old woman 
resided in it for many ycurs, and on her death the covering stoncs were thrown 
off, and it was left in its present state by “ money-diggers, who found only 
‚someburned bones in an ould jug, that surely was not worth one brass farthing.” 
Above this tomb a tabular rock, upwards of ten feet in circumference, rests 
upon four supporters. And not für distant, thereis a singular natural formation 
called “ Carrignanahin, or the Mass rock.” Itis full of chasma and hollows, 





‚and is anid to have received its name from a priest having regularly celebrated 
within one of its recesses the ceremonies of the Roman Ontholic church, at a 
period when that religion was proseribed. 

The eustern shore of Lough Gur abounds also with mighty vestigen of 


an 
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druidical power, One eminence, particularly, called Carrickgalla, has two. 
remarkable cireular works of Cyclopian masonry, termed by the country people 
“ Danish forts*;” and in all direetions brunching off from the once sacred. 
«hores of this beautiful and romantic lake, evidence exists ofan ussernblage of 
altars, temples, ee 

ni the most rapid man- 
ner. This chain of 





u > 
hero represented, and similar 10 that upon the southern side of Lough Gur, 
which we have just depieted. 

In the low ground tliroughout this distriet of ancient druidiom, in swanpy 
hollows, now surrounded by bog, and which bog there can be little doubt was 
formerly richly wooded, the antlers and bones of that gigantic animal, ihe 
Moose Deer, long since extinct in Ireland, have been dug up in comsiderable 
quantities. A complete skeleton of the animal exists in Dublin procured from. 
this loeality, and between the measurement of the antlers of’ which and a pair 
in the hall of Kilfrush, the seat of Mr, Gubbins, the following is a com- 


parativo view :— 





m 
Diana ha ame a mass BR 
Ditto in straight Tine acroms. . 
Length ofeneh hom  . + - 
rentest breadth of the palm  . 
Length ofthe beam - = 
Ditto hrow antler . 
Ditto sur antlor 
Cireumforenco Nah ‚ben a die ‚root ofthe hrow 








® The valgar tradition which attrihuten so marıy of the antiquiies wf Ireland to Ihe Danen, 
rien from a mintrnslation. of" Tuatharde-danaon "the Danonlan, one ef ie adeat 
aborkginal Ira, who were suppased 1a ect all their werke hy ang 


———— 
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In 1825 Mr. John Hart, by the desire of the Royal Dublin Society, drew 
up a deseription of the skeleton of the fossil decr of Ireland (Ceruus Mega- | 
ceros), He was sent down by the Society to put the bones of this animal 
together, in consequence of a communication from the Rey. William Wray | 
Maunsell, Archdencon of Limerick, dated the Tth of April, 18%. The 
Archdeacon had several of these remains in his possession, which were 
found in a hollow between Ratheannon and Knocktoo in 1818 or 1819; 
two of the best antler specimens having been forwarded to the repre- 
sentatives of Lord Northland and Lord Buckinghamshire, as joint proprieters 
of the distriet. 

“ The valley in which these remains were found,” says Mr. Hart, “ con- 
tains about twenty plantation acres, and the soil consists in a stratum of peat 
about a foot thick; immediately under this a stratum of shell marl, varying 
from one and a hald'to two and a half feet in thickness; in this many of the 
‚shells retain their original eolour and figure, and are not marine; under the 
mar there is a bed of light-blue clay ; through this one of my workmen drove 
an iron rod in several places twelve feet deop without meeting opposition. 
Most of the bones and heads, eight in number, were found in marl; many of 
them, however, appeared to rest in clay, and to be merely covered by the 
marl, The remain» were deposited in such » manner as to prevent the 
‚possibility of ascertaining the exact component parts of each skeleton ; in some 
places portions were found removed many yards from others, and in no 
Änstance were two bones found Iying olose to each other. The position also 
was singular ; in one place two heads were found with the antlers entwined 
in each other, and immedintely under them a large binde-bone; in another n 
very large head was discovered, and although a most diligent search was made, 
no part of the skeleton was found: within some hundred yards was another ; 
the jaw-bones were found, and not the head,” 

Mr. Crofton Croker, to whose active researches in this very curious 
distriet in 1829 we are chiely indebted for haying called our particular 
attention to it, hns placed his note-books and sketches at our command, but 
the space to which we must confine this work prevents our making any use 
‚of them beyond extracting the subsequent memorandı *. 





= The par of morme-sor horas at Kilfranh were fonnd east of Blieverlagh at nrryspillane. Anoıber und 
a larger pie ws isenvorei in (he sans Jarality, an are now at Beavor Cantle, having been given 10 Ihe Duke 
of Rutland by Mr, Oubline; aanther pair was given by that gentleman to Sir Darid Roche, of Cahiras. 
Bereral bonn were also found, but havo not Dem presorvel, Thren pair of horn were found at Castle farın 
bg near Honplial, two of which hang up In dhe hall of Kilballyowen, ho mat of the O"Crady; the largest of 
these means from Hp 10 Sp ahout eleven feet, ihe other is much mmaller. Mr. Loms, uf Castle Jan, has 
Yo pair of mownendeer haran, which wore fund eat of Alioveriagh, under ihe mountain. At astle Jane, a 





oxtend dhie entaloguo, bat wo have done enough 10 show how abandan dıls nable mal 
been in tba county of Limeriek; Indeed, nlihous such rernins are more 

thor county, they are Koun in al part of the kingdem;; few of die mans of 

D 


"IFhen und sehere did Als giant spcle of deer ent? Such is ho quetion 
nind—yet nothing but mern eanjecturo can bagiven inreply, No tm 


hat Ihe peasankry are acqnaintad wich dbem as he * old leer " an some planen 
and 90 frequone Abt {hoy are often Khrown nal an uscess Jumber. A. 


Nemporury bridge acrons a rivulet in the connty Tyrane. Now, though, 
"Yorkshire, on. {he eonat of Emex, in the Tale uf Man, in different parts of 
near Paris, and in some parts of Loambundy, I in ovidant that Ihe animal had 
‚anand elle, and ba nme cam bl fd Zlk de ER 


and the colebrated Tri wolfdag."" 











The two great religious systems of pagan antiquity were Suheism, or star- 
warship, and Zetichiem, or the worship of animals. 'T'he first, the more ancient 
‚ofthe two, at one time pervaded the whole ancient world. The heathenism 
of the Irish was an admixture of both eystems. Its mythology consisted of'n 
plurality of deities, in which Crom, or Taran, or Ti-mor, held the supremacy. 
From him we have places named Macroom, Baltimore, Galtimore, &. The 
planets and the elements, under personifications, formed a prineipal portion of’ 
the objects of this ereed; and then tbere were a host of subsidiary Genü 
under the name of sidhe, answering to the minor deities of Greece and Rome, 
and the elves and füiries of the Toutonie nations*. The belief in the sidhe, or 
good people—Eumenides—still survives in popular superstition, and in Well- 
worship, originally referable to the genii of fountains, 

‚Ana, ox Aine +, as the mater deorum, was one of their deities of the first class 
—Ansites was the Persian Venus. Tueh they worshipped in common with the 
Britons and Egyptians. He was the Irish Deus Tocarım, Gaoth, the wind, 
was another principal object of their adoration. In all this mythology wo seo 
traced a comnexion with the religions systems of early Greece, Hotruria, 
Phrygin, Phomnicin, Egypt, and India. The Samothracian Cabiri were the 
iceouring Gods of Ireland, "Their mysteries were known in Gaul and Britain. 
Diodorus, v. 56; Strabo, iv. 

But of all their deities, the sun, or Baal, appears to have been necounted 
in highest popular esteom. And of all heathen superstitions, surely, to adopt 
the language of Milman, sun-worship wasthe most beautiful and natural. It is 
said they recognised this planet under forty different appellations ; but he was 
best known under those of Grianand Baal, or Belus,—ftom which the classical 
‚Apollo was derived by corruption. 

Fire was consecrated to Baal as his emanation. Like the ancient Persians, 
they originally worshipped fire without temples. Zoronster reiormed the 
Persian ritual; who introduced his reformation amongst the Irish is not 


= The Bidhe (pronounced Sbes) were called spirit of uhe bill, because supposcd 10 eome ou of ploasunt 
ille (vd. O’Flahorty’s Ogyin). They were alao mipposcd Lo coime in the brecae, Ihe unuslel sighing of 
Which was thought to bo their volccn, Among Ihe divinitien of iho Tuthado-dananns, it 4 mentioned that 
= Storm, Wind, and Brosse (Sidhe) were their te ho." Many allunonnaro made to them in Macpber« 
won's Omian, vrhich are all genwinc, as Ihey corrtspond 10 paamagcs in old Irlah pocms. 

"The gen of Ihe fountalns correnpomd tn Ihe angel af the waters in tho Movalation, ch. zviıd. The question 
‚askei 8t. Patrick and his campaniana Iy Hithne and Pinola, Ihe daughtersaf Langlre, was whether God dirk. 
= in (ho Iill oo the valleys, In tho funntaloa or the rirera 1” Ti is aaa ohasıwed Ihatihoy tnak the apontlo and 
ie eompunione from iheir white garmnamta to Io man af Side, 1. Bumay be wortiy of 
obseryalion, Ahat the notioos of the Ir an wihnr anrient wor of apirie wandern 
Fally harmonie (allomwing for Ihe colourim of wwenlighiemed Fancy) will Ihe intimaions of Buriptun. 

+ Alne, is Irinb, agnills a ring or eiele. 

voiı 3: 
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A el faire in honour of fire were held 
the beginning of spring, in May, at Midsummer,, © 


embodiments of the souls of their departed relations. "Ti 
Innis na w’oge, ar Tir na n’oge, or the Island of Youth. It wi 
‚Flath-inis, or the noble island, and Ay Brasil. This belief 
of all those fubled Islands that have bocn luring dreamen 
of Saint Brendan, down to the discovery of Brazil, 
of those optical delusions, called Fata Morgana by th I 

= Bome are ofopinlan ihas they did mot hold the 


Morempsychosis en 
Thy believed that the body went ta the furmathon of other belion, but Ans 
watching over the dentinien of early friunde, 
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It may be rogardod as a distinguishing feature in the Celtie nythology, 
that its views of the spiritual world are not so gloomy and terrifie as those of 
the Gofhie, and we do not And auy iden of a future state, or place of punish- 
ment, among its cheerful dogmas, as in the Edda and other Scandinavian 
monuments, Hence there is no indigenous word in the Irish language to 
expross hell ; wherens the word for heaven is strictly indigenous, und literally 
signifies “the isle of the noble,"—Flath-inis—s we have already said; to 
which there is tho following allusion in the song of un ancient bard, prosorved 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Come how mildly o'or the dep, 

Oh friendly galo! that movest nlow, 

And bear my nhnde upon ty winge, 

With npeed unte the noblas" Ale, 
island was said to be situnte off the western const of Ireland and generally 
invisible, except to some gifted individuals, who occasionally descried it through 
the grey mists of the distant ocean. It was anid to be a rogion of perennial 
spring and endless pleasure. And they even appcar to have considered the 
very scone of their sepulture as aflecting their state nfter denth, from their 
anxiety to be buried in places remarkable for beauty. Thus, in the poems of 
Ossian, (we mean the Irish Ossian,) and other ancient bards, we rend of “the 
grey stone rising amidst beauteous verdure,” the warrior sleeping * beneath 
the green sunny hill,” “ the pleasant airy hill,” “on the margin of the blue- 
rolling lake,” with “ the warm Deam of’ the sun above him," * by the course of’ 
the blue winding stream of the verdant field,” &e, A similar custom acems to 
have prevailed in the East, in the remotest ages; as for instance, Abraham 
bouglit for his sepulture, from Ephron, the Hittite, @ old berderod with treen, 
and the ancient Arabians loved to be buried in a verdent valley by a running 
‚stream —which is supposed to be alluded to in Job xxi. 22, 23. 

Their priesthood consisted of the celebrated Druidic rarchy. Ihe 
propriety ofthe name has been disputed by some modern Irish antiquarien, 
who would substitute for the term Drwid that of Magus ; but the lattor word 
is never found in ancient Teish writings, whilst Draoi is invariably used*, Te 
is a curious coineidence that the name of the Parsee priest in also Daraos. 
The order umbruced numerous subdivisious, as burds, &, Religion with 
them was essentially connected with medicine. To the use of medieinal herba, 
ulministered with much mummery, were udded amulets, charms, spulls, The 








= Ti simple solation of uhe Aiflcalyy is Yhin, that these who wrote in Latin on übe Drvids, Anding u 
resemblaneo between them and the Magl of the Hast, very properly ndapteil Magun,as Ihe Autenk want für 
Wranläting he Tri Dina, 
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herbs were collected with great ceremony. The misktoe, vervain, black 
'hellebare, &e., were deemed specific, and gathered at appeinted sensona, 
Tlie eostume of the Faid (Vates) or prophet, and the chief Druid in tke 
accompanying aketch, is delineated 
from a description in a curlous mann- 
script (in the possession of Mr. 
Wright) of the late Dr. Paul 
O'Brien, Irish Professor at May- 


belonged) should have six nlanra 
in his garment. 'The white mantle 
was common to all the druid« of 
the Britisch isles The grey or sky- 
blue hooded mantle om the Vaten ie 
also mentioned on the Welsh trinds, 
The fan-shaped ornament representing the sun und the half-moon under it, 
in the chief druid’s head-dress, are not only found em sepulchral ums, bet 
have actually been dug up in bogs, and have been accurately deseribed 
from ocular ebservation by General Vallnney and others. Im a figure.of a 
drnid in Montfaucon, he is represented with the half-moon in his hand, as if 
it had been at times used as a talisman. "The same author has another drußd 
with n ward, and in Ireland there is still a tradition eoncerning the *druid% 
wand,” which they say some possess, and are thereby rendered very kuowing 


und successful®. 





= In Ireland, where the anchent Jan dintinguisled. ıbe Aifersnt raus hy he nunsber of-&olonum Im übe 
garmenta, the bard wor a garmient of ro eolours; Ahe Drukd—sireily vo nlled—une uf al enlemumz amd 
th thros degroes were furher Altinguihed u follow. The bard, or groperiy spenkig, the File, ware white 
wantle and a biuo cap oranmented wich n geld ermeont The Paid or Tr en ee 
aky-blne (be oral word way agity eier; er, properly making, m hu or Hat, emumpnunded u 
doch), and a wllte hood, callad propler's hood: hir hadge wur a golden star, wiıh. che Inneriptiem = The, 
‚ven will verorely punlah Anlquliy.” The Drulda, or highent degres of ıho ceder, were a lang. 
and anhortor ome of white, and sach had sunpemded at he aid bla Druide kalfer aber 
wore whlte caps ormamented wich gold plate, in shape and sppsarsace Mke fat. The Arrlrdrukd, In alien 
#6 hese germents, wore a wblte manue edge wüh gold around ia unck wan a golden chain, from mil 
rs suspenided 0 gold pite, Ineribl wich Ahe words = The gols require mariiee 5 an ch from of hin mai 
or Drwd's cap wis & golden representation of Ibe sun, under a halfımoon of lver, supported byı kun rule, 
one at cach emp, in un inelincd posture. That this Is » correet fepresentailon appear from he mu af 
geld and aüser oruamenta wilch havo ben found n Art boyı. Many ol ben re of emgunite werkumanb, 
having in some of U ‚icon a rescinblanco 10 thow described abore : we may Instazen, im particular, the 
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The druidical Temple consisted of u eircle ol large upright stones. The 
area was of various dimensions. 
Circularityin their stone monu- 
ments was a favourite form 
with the pagan Irich, It is 
observed not only in their 
temples, such as those circles 
and fire towers, but even in 
their dwellings, their Cathirs, 
forts, &c. "The circular form of the ancient Irish edifices appcars to have its 
origin in sun-worship ; and their being generally open, arose in all probability 
from an opinion similar to that of the ancient Germans, that it was unworthy 
of the Author of all space to eircumseribe his presence by walls and human 
architecture. —Vide Tacitus. Itmay probably be tracedup to the ancient Zabian. 
religion, which sprend from India over Cannan, Greece, Etrurin, and Seandi» 
nayia, under various modifications. The circle served at once as a place 
‚of worship, a court of justice, and ns a rude sort of nstronomicnl observa- 
tory, wherein they marked the rising and setting of the sun, moon, and stars, 
the sensons, and period of the day, &c. Itis curious that in the Scottish 
Highlands they atill express going to church as going to the elacham or stones. 
Cireles are sometimes concentric, At Rathmichael, county Dublin, we have 
three of them, one within the other, Stone eircles are common in America; 
they are also found in Persia, in the province of Coimbatoor in India, and 
over all northern Europe, as well as in several of the islands of the 
Mediterranean, 

The altar known to English antiquaries by the Greek name of Trilithon 
received in Ireland the appropriate name of Cromlear, or stone of Crom, 
and a particular class of the priesthood was named Orumthenr. It consisted of 
a great incumbent rock or flag, in its rude state, untouched by chisel or 
hammer, and rested on a number of pillar stones, as at Altoir in the west of 
the county of Cork: however, we sometimes find the altar-stone resting at 
‚one end on the ground, whilst the other was lifted upon a single supporter. 
And aguin, but rather rurely, the natural rock is adoptwd as the basis, This 
is exemplified at Carrig a Choppeen, near Macroom, in the County of Cork, 
where the stone rests on the point of the rock, and is held in its place by 





erencents and fan-ahapod ornaments anid to bo worn by ihe Drulda; the formor were, as we have ld, vury 
‚probably cd also an talismans, a» Montfaucon represents a Diruid with one of them in his hand. The mon 
‚Jilieious antiquariog have vferrei Ahese oranmenta 10 a very remote perlod, Dion netien dhe art of dyelng 
a beautiful orimon among tbe Irih ; and qarments af varona eolsum wore much wora among Ihe Celle 
antione, as appears (ram Dioarus Solar, and other 
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wedges. Their erectors were rather curious in the formation of their mana- 
ments. In the County af Limerick ia an altar stone which must have bes | 
conyeyvd several miles, no similar stene being 
found adjacent to its present site. The same 
may be observed of two altars near Kenmare ; 
the incumbent or tabular stones are rel, 
whilst the supporters are the natural lime- 
stone, The Cromleae was at once sacri- 
ficial and sepulchral ; ums have been 
found benenth some that have been 
opened, thus proving their sepulchral ° Aug 
uses, Their ereetion proves a know» gt . 
ledge, by those who raised them, of the wedge, 

the lever, and the inclined plane. The Hindoos 

rüise such blocks by an inclined plane of solid 
earth, inelosing the upright stones on which the 
‚superineumbent one is intended to be placed. Sir 
William Ouseley saw a Cromlene near Fassa, in 
Persia, At North Salem, near New York, isa 
very fine monument of this deseription. ‘Ihe Stele, 
or pillar stone, in Ireland called a Dallän, stands 
generally single; but often it is found in groups 
‚of various mumbers, from six to two, often 
in straight lines, and sometimes forming 
quadrangles and tringles. The Dallan 
was set up for several purposes ; some- 
times as an object of worship—a Phallus 
—at others as monumental, marking the 
sito of a battle, the grave of a chicftain, or 
serving as a terminns. Some had an ustro- 
nomical purpose ; on many of them inscrip- 
tions in the Ogham character haye been 
found ; eirelos are inseribed on 
more, within which the Chris- 
tian has inscribed the figure of 
the Cross. One stone, nenr 
Bealahamire, already men» 
tioned, has on it two circles, 
one above the othıer, designed 













































apparently to represent the sun and moon. That given in the sketch is found 
at Durrus, near Bantry. The single pillur stone was worshipped by more 
nations than the Irish. The Eiyabal, which Heliogabalus adored at Emesa, was 
a cone-shapedstone. Eusebius, from the Pheenician annals, relates that Usous 
consccrated two columns to fire and wind—. very Irish practice. The 
Romans swore “ per Jovem lapideum.” "The original Mercury und Bacchus 
‚of Greece were unhewn stones. Ihe Paphian Venus was a white pyramidal 
stone. In addition to the other objects of the Dalldn, above noticed, it should 
be mentioned that it was used also on the inauguration of the princes and 
‚chieftains of Iroland. Spenser has recorded this their use down to his own 
times; and many of them still bear on their upper surface the imprint of 
omething like the form of a human foot, funcied by the old natives to be the 
Impression of tho foot-mark of the first chieftain, who had been raised to the 
rule of his people. These marks were also connected with the celebration of 
religious rites, oil having been poured into the cavities which they formed. 
It is state that stones capped with gold were dedicated to the sun, others 
with silver to the moon ; and #0 it was af old in Tarael: * Wo unto him that 
ssitl to the dumb stone, Arise, it +hull teach: behold it is Lid over with gold 
and silver.” Hab, ii, 10%, 


® Diyination, acconling 10 Lävy, was vary anmon among the Celrs, and wo soo from Taeitus how much It 

was practsed by ıhe German; and In Irelaul the mane word signiien a Druld ond a diviner, ia an ande 
pocm weribei to Omlan, we find die Druld of Tara dirseting the attention of Fingl to" uhe eins of Ihe al," 
and drawing otnens from the umeet cf "ho aan Im the Neld of ihe elowdn.” Fingal (or m Ir 
Ireland, Jin Mae Cool) appcars from he mıne pocın 10 have belonged 10 the degree of Fald« or 
iii hat part enlle übe Lamentatlon, and sometimes iha Bong of Omens, that we ind a distinet 
ofihe various omens observed by he Drulda, Ala (who appear from another part uf ihe poem 
# Druideee) Tamontiog the leath af her Insband and hor two nona, who foll in bat with ihe Fonlaon, aay— 

1 hy lo might horn 

Tin the elouda abo ho muramlt of the towan, 

Bay übe forms du Ihe valleys of de air 

That danger war nok far (rin ray Uhren (hemmen), 

new by he falry volse in dhe breeun, 

esounding from ihe spirit of he Lil, surely io my eur. 

Thas mot far from mo wos Abo reuding news 

Your All—ıny deep, bitter voran! 

And 1 foroasw on the dan of ihe day, 

When ray three fair heroes jur row mc, 

Ihy the appearance of tea of blood on your chechn, 

"That yow nover would return to the fart. 

T Know Iıy Ihe ıleop valce of Ihe maren, 

Hnch morning sinne ya deparied ram me, 

That sooo of yon wondl all, 

And, alas (00 Iron was he warning 

1 forcna, ol! High of van, 

rocn ıho foam of ihe torrent beside Ihe fort, 
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We may now quit the eounty ef Limeriek—in many respects the most 
intervsting and important county of Munster, not only in reference to the | 
number and magnificence of its ancient remains, and its grand and pieturosque | 
sconery, but also as regards those modern improvements in agrieulture, 
manufactures, and commerce, by wluch it is rendered honourably eonspicuous 
among the counties of the south of Ireland. 

It is bounded on the north by tho Shannon, which divides it from the 
‚county of Clare; on the south by the county of Cork ; on the west by the 
‚county of Kerry; and on the enst by the oounty of Tipperary, The popula- 
tion in 1821 was 218,492; and in 1831, 249,800, It is divided into ten 
baronies—Owneybog, Coonagh, Clanwilliam, Small county, Coshlen, Coshma, 
Pobble-brien, Upper Connello, Lower Connello, Kenry, with the liberties of 
Limerick and Kilmallock. Its principal towns are those of Kilmallock, 
Askeaton, Newcastle, Rathkeale, und Bruff. 

The aspect of the county is generally flat, and its soil is proverbially rich ; 
a considerable portion oft, stretching from the city, south-east, to the border 
ofthe counties of Cork and 'lipperary, being so fertile an to have roceivod and 
merited the title of the Golden Vein; and few distriots in Ireland are 
more abundantly supplied with riyers—the munificent and beautiful Shannon 
ranking transcendently above them all, 








Like biooi at che time of your dejarture, 

This dose wich was over wih Fingel, 

1 forom wen he great ereo wilhere) 

Between che brauche and verdant Jonves Vefure Uhe Laer 
That vieory would not attend your core, 

From cho wiles of Pi, the »00 of Combalı 

1 know, when looking after yon 

On che day you departed from the con, 

Di ıbe Migbr of che dark mıvon out befare Ja, 
That Ik was not a good sign ofyour rotumn, 

1 know by ind of Clardan 
Mourfully bayfng ot evaning, 

Thar ik was vor Jong Ull TU And grlef, 
Your fall, my three heroes, under sortun. 
1 kaew by ie vision of uay drenm, 
That abowd 10 me its awful for, 

My hend and ty handa cut from ınc, 
Tins you were without power. 

1 kucw in the appsarance Im my ran, 
A Make of blood in place of our tawer, 
bat may three hoross were Kill’ 

By the wilo never absont from ng 






































CARLOW. 


Tıre inland county of Carlow is of small extent, being about twenty«six 
Irish miles in length, from north to south, and twenty-throe in breadth, from 
east to west; and it possesses no feature of a peculiar, or exclusive, character. 
'We_have, therefore, chosen to close with it the first volume of our work, 
because—as it will require but a limited notice—we shall thus be enabled to 


| introduce other topics, of mare imporlance, ox that are likely to’have greater 


interest for our renders. Our print—from a drawing by Mr, Harvey— 
represents the town ; with the fertileand beautiful country that surrounds it. 


It is in the province of Teeinster ; hounded on the north und north-west by 
the Quecn’s county and the county of Kildare ; on the west by the county of 
min ar 
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Kilkenny ; and on the enst and south-oast hy the counties of Wicklom and 
Wexford. It comprises, according to the ordnance survey, an area of 
219,863 acres, of which 196,833 are cultivated land, and 23,030 mountain and 
bog. The population was in 1795, 44,000; in 1821, it had incressed to 
78,952 ; and in 1891, to 81,649. It contains six baronies—Carlow, Fortk, 
Idrone, enst and west, Rathvilly, and St. Mullins; and its principal towns are 
Carlow, Leighlin-Bridge, Tullow, Bagenalstown, and Hacketstown. The 
eounty is thickly studded with the seats of resident gentry—very few of its 
“landed proprietors ” being absentces. 

'Tho town of Carlow is wated on the enst bank ofthe river Barrow, the 
* goodlie Barrow*," as Spenser terms it; its source is in the Slieve Bloom 
mountains, in the Queon’s county, and passiig through the towns of Portar- 
lington, Monastereven, Athy, Carlow, Leighlin-Bridge, and Graigue-ne- 
managh, it forns a junction with the Nore, and both join dhe Suir, & few. 
miles from Waterford. The Bartow is navigable for a distance of frty- 
three miles. 

The town is modern in its general aspect, presenting a singular contrast to. 
its neighbour, the city of Kilkenny—xo full of magnificent enstellated and 
only ancient relie in Cnr- 
low is“ the Castle.” Iris 
situated on agentle emi- 


Ireland in the year 1179. 
It was built ufter the 
Anglo-Norman style of 
architecture ; a square 
arca, surrounded hy 
thick walls, fortißied and 
strengthened at «sch 
corner by a lurge round tower. Until the year 1814, it had bravely 
withstood the attacks of time and war ; but its ruin was effoeted hy the 





@ 16 ie mi to have een old, I Ale ancinin, Dorgas, or Bargus, andy ihe Ai, eu ; ba some, 
writon (ie prosent name 10 be merely a light altertion of Haeragh, übe boundarg river; an was dot 


sororal centurke Ihe boundary which dirided Une Eiglinh pule from he Tr elans, 








‚carelessness of a medical doctor, into whose hands it came, and who designed 
to put it “in order” for the “ accommodation ” of insane patients. In the 
progress of his work he applicd gunpowder, with some unexplained object, 
to the foundations, and in a moment completed its destruction, leaving but 
two of its towers, and the wall between them. Their present height is 
sixty-üve feet; and the length from one tower to the other is one hundred 
and five feet; as the rain is but ane side of a square, it affords a correct iden 
of the large space the castle formerly oecupied. Our engraving is from u 
drawing, taken before it was so effectually ruined. As it was built to protect the 
Euglich of the Pale, it oceupies no minor station in Irish history ; in the 
reign of Edward II., it was made the head quarters of the seneschalship of 
the counties of Carlow and Kildare, instituted in consequence of the disturbed 
state ofthose distriets. In the year 1361, Lionel Duke of Clarence established. 
the exchequer of the kingdom in Curlow, and expended £500 in fortifying it 
with walls, of which at present there is not a vestige. In 1494, James 
Fitzgerald, brother ofthe Earl of Kildare, besicged the enstle. ‘The lord-deputy, 
Sir Edward Poynings, proceeded at once to oppose him, when, after a brief 
siege, it was surrendered. In 15834, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, who with 
‚others rebelled, had possessionof six of the prineipal castles of Ireland, amongst 
which was that of Carlow. In 1641, the castle was invested by a strong party, 

and reduced to great extremity. A number of Englishmen had taken refuge 
in its walls, and the garrison was about to surrender, when it wasrelievod 
by Sir Patrick Wemys, on whose approach the insurgents raised the siege, 
and fled, after burning the town; but upwards of fly were killed in the 
pursuit. Finally, in 1650, it was surrendered by Captain Bellew, commander 
‚of the garrison, to Sir Hardress Waller, after having been bombarded with 
‚cannpn. A field about halfa mile distant, on the opposite side of the river, 
in the Queen’s County, is still pointed out us the place wlıere Waller planted 
his artillery on the occasion. Ireton had previously summoned it to surrender, 
but in terms more than usually eourteous; informing the governor that ““ we 
have been your gentle neighbours hitherto, doing little more than looking 
upon you. But the time being come now that we are like to denl in eurnest. 
with your garrison, as effectuslly and speedily as God shall enable us; that 
may not be wanting on my part to save any of the blood which may be spilled. 
therein, I am willing, upon a timely surrender, to give terms to so fair an 
enemy.”" The garrison was suffered to march out with the honours of war ; 
but there are grounds for suspicion that its surrender was effected by treachery. 
“ This treachery,” says Carte, * was now grown universal, arieing sometimes 
from the fears of the inhubitants, and sometimes from the corruption, avarice, 
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a high price in the markets of London and Liverpool ; its butter also is fimous, 
ompeting with that of Cork and Kerry, and large tracts of rich pasture-Jand. 
are ocoupied ax dairy-farms, 

The establishment at Milford is one of the most extensive and celebrated 
in Ireland. It is situnted about four miles from Carlow, on the Barrow, in 
the centre of a lovely valley, through which the river runs, surrounded by 
hills and with the magnificent mountains—Leinster, Blackstnirs, and Brandon, 
inthe back-ground, "The roof of the mill is flat, covered with terceira formed 
of chalk, tar, and sand; the walls are cnstellated, so that it has, from m 





distance, a very plewing and striking eflect, Plantstions of fine txves are 
‚growing up around it, and the aspect of the whole neighbourhood is vemark- 
ably chvering, comfortable, and encouraging; all giving tokens of tie 
improvements that are proceeding under the direction of its enterprising 
proprietor and his sons. Ronds have been opened through several of the 
adjacent mountains, and cultivation has naturally followed ; the hedge-rows 
in every direction are as neatly and carefully trimmed us those of England; 
the cottages are exccedingly clean and well-ordered,—for they are frequently 
white-washed, the material being supplied “ gratis” to every applicant — 
many of them are covered with climbing plants, and, together with their 
sober and industrions occupants, bear unquestionable evidence of the vast 
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Irish frmers are now losing their prejudices in fayour of 
vonsequence is an enormous addition to the natural resources 
The entire works at Milford are driven by water po 


steam, and at a cost infinitely less: it is, indoed, «0 groat as t 
with the want of it, even in the hottest day of summı 


‚enuinent Hagllsh engineer, that In a space of two or three milen, baten Lou 
Galway (the opposite nelghbour of Amerioo, be Ih temomberel), where there 
run, unermployed and to waste, a water power nufleiont to turn ewery 
balance for all che eteam foroe employei Ihere, which may be flsly entimated 0 
une power. - 
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navigable, not only south to Waterford, but north to Dublin; through the 
former a large quantity of Hour is exported to England ; and through the latter 
a supply, chiefly for home consumption, by the river, to Atlıy, and thence, by 
the Grand Canal, to tho capital; a lock vonnecting both, so that there is no 
necessity for transferring the load from one boat to another during its transit. 
The Milford works have been constructed under the superintendence of 
Mr. William Fairbaien of Manchester ; and the chief water-wheel made by him, 
‚of iron, cast, hammered, and plate, is, we belicve, the largest and most powerful 
in the kingdom; taking the water on twenty-two feet—its breudth. It is 
equal to one hundred and twenty horse power. In the two establishments 
for producing flour and oatmeal, there arc twenty-two pair of millstones in 
constant work; thirteen of which, with all the attendant machinery, are 
driven by the one wheel. The concern is able to manufucture annually- 


60,000 sacks of Mor —"* without,” as one of the workmen expressed it,“lighting 


a candle:” the quantity actually produced is between 40,000 und 50,000 
sacks; but in the ontmeal establishment, which is separate and distinet, 
and where the water-wheel is eighteen feet wide, 30,000 sucks are the 
average annual produce: estimating the flour at 60s. per sack, and the 
oatmeal at 304, we have the aggregate of one concern yielding to the eountry 
no less than £195,000 each year; and this without taking into account Ihe 
manufacture of malt in the same concern. The refuse of the onts is extensively 
used, forfiring, by the neigh- 
bouring pensantry ; it makes 
aremarkably strongand dur- 
able fire. Mr. Harvey has 
supplied us with a sketch of 
a group around one of the 
grutes of the establishment. 
We have dwelt at some 
length upon thispeeuliar und 
very interesting feature of 
Ireland, in the hope that we 
may thus exhibit its great 
capabilities for adding to the 
wealth of the nation. It was 
nid by Mr. Emerson Ten- 
nent, in tie House of Cor- 
mon, that there are in Ire- 
land 1850 corn-mills—very few of which are worked by stenm. 





pre-eminenee in hospilaliy; 3 
fcom all parties the character of a just man, a liberal 
‚and a true patriott. 
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#4 The deseent ofıhls very ancient family has been “*aitesned " by | 
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ofariral. By n varety of reports, nethully eonveyed 

hr Jover, and wa Anally pormundedi be had left the country 10 be male 
indifferent now to overy object, wor provallod om by her friemda te neguimen 
farourably rrerived, and a day war vol for their nuptils, whleh were 
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The enrly history of Carlow county is of great interest; long prior to the 
Anglo-Norman invasion it was the scene of innumerable contests between 
the kings and chieflains of the country ; and between them, again, and their 
insatiate foes, the Danes; and many singular anecdotes illustrating the 
uneivilised character of the times are recorded, upon the somewhat apocry- 
‚phal authority of Keating and O"Halloran*®. 

The history of the struggle between the native Irish and the handful of 


porationg soon reuched Ihe carı ofthe unfortunate O’Dalys he baztoncd his retum, and arrved ia Conoaueht 
om the erwning before iho appainted day. Under the Imprsesion of hi feelings he sought wich hi harp a wild 
and sequestered apot un he scaahore, and, inspired by iho enthuslasın of the occaslon, he eomponed Ihe sung 
ot * Kibblin A’Rwiny” which remalus 16 thla tm um exquisite memaril of Yiz akill and sensilig. 
Dieyuisei u # eleeman or minstrel,he next day quined onay accom among the erowd of company that thronged 
10 the wedding ; und after oxereling his talonta In a variety of wayn for the umusoment of the guents, ho war 
enlled upon by Ellen herelf vo lay. Ts wos then Ihat, touchlng his har wich al he pachetie sony Une 
deeply interesting oooalon huspred, De lofüsed hin owo feelings Into The song he had camıponed, and hrvallied 
{nto hie sofened sersin Ihe very soul of pensive melody, The sympaihetie heart of Ellen hutanıly flt Its 
force; aho recognlsed har Teva In hin dinguise, and by hat sseret eommnunlanlist of sen lmeok ibak nonde mat 
Ahead of words 10 oonsey It Intimated her unalterablenttachment, and her rendinens 10 iy with bien from her 
folvetant enpagemment, The plan ofescape war instantly concerted, Ihe guorta were more liberlly mim’ied 
(wich urquebaugh than even he fotivity of Ihe occasion clledfor; they were reduced to astate ofinsensilitn, 
ud Ibe happy lorern esily eeeted their enape." 

® The former velaten hat A.D). #7D, Bochaktl, a unarping anverehgn, ling eriledl to Beotland by = Niall 
6f ihe ine hostagen,” killed a Druld when on the.orn of embarkation for wich crime Nail imraded his, 
ersitorg and “much distresme the inhabitante,® The father of dh Dewil: pitying Ah Inmocant, who Uhus 
wuffned for Ube gulty, propwued 10 check all hostlitien, proridel Bochsidh were delivered inte hin hands. 
The people, reüncei 10 khe lat extremitg, nceied to tho propoml, and placrd le Prince at Ihe aisponal of 
his enmnged enemy, by wlıoın he wan chalnedl 10. large upright stone, with a low of exporing him to all (he 
pain of a lingering death; hut afer ome time the Drald resolvel on deprieing him of axietwnee by a more 
umnary procem, and ordersdl nine nohdiers to destroy him, mot being without a wellggrounded apprehension 
hat Bochakth, who was ponnsed of groat bravery and strength, would make a formkdahle reustance Nor 
ie mistaken, _Rendereil despernte \y ihe approach of hie oxeoutioners, he Prinae made a nuperhuman 
‚eflart to obtaln Ile Nberty, whlh he effocted by foreing one of dho hveis of che chain by whlch he war cone 
Med, He immediately auickei Uhe aoldiern, porsemeil himself of arm ale mume of them, and Anally 
eilceved his escnpe. Kentlng points out ıhe place In which the stono ** may mill be acon ;"’ Tut Mr, Ryan 
given Ik another Tocality, and aesommpanler hie asertion with n “ fül deseriptlon” of. I—at Ihe enpirasin of 
Abe Ofteen hundredth year of its eulebrlty! Wo extract Mr. Ryan’s note:—“Ctoen-a'-Puonzu (Itenily 
ho Polestone, In Ir), Two miles souih of Tullow, In ıhe parlah of Ayfhnda, Ina huge pleco of gro 
ofslngular appeamnnee, Ti in abaut twelre ft In halgbt and four io hrendih, having an apersure through It, 
near the top, There Isa tmältion, that a som of une of Ihe Trlh Kings wos ahained to this stane, hut har: 
hi eunkrivei 16 break his ehnin and escape, Tin iraitien eoineiden emeily with our hisorlal motleo, 
Tiere are uurke le, enued by the fielon of Abe Iron om Ihe stone. We would mt one eonalude hat Ik 
Wan a bull or some other wnimal ihat mus chained here, and not a hurması being, were nok Khe Imdition 
‚eonfrmed by written history, Ihe verity_ of which wo are nat dirptsed 63 controvert, This stone ia nom 
Ahrern from Ita perpendioula, and it was a practi with he pensantry to pam ill-Ihriven infants ıhrongh 
Abo aperturo In awder fo improve their soontitution, Craat numbern formerly indulged In thia superstionse 
fally, but far ihn Tast tweniy yours Ihe jaetisn Wan bean dincontinued, My informant om thin orenslon na 
woman who Inıl herself‘ passe one uf her jafants thraugh the apertüre of thin aingular atone. Bhe 
Informer me, {ht sone of Ihe eountry people Anlked of having It aut up for gato-pasts, but a mupermtltions 
feeling prevented them. _Exory antiquory woull mpret he emailen of the eloch-a' pa.” 
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The native Irish, the pestilent infesters of the Tilo,” as they are geno- 
rously termed by contemporary historians, continned for centuries to make 
Carlow their “ harbour,” from which they continually broke out to worry 
their unwelcome neighbours ; and they reduced the connty to such straits that 
the return to the writ summoning a Parliament, in 1882, contained this 
remarkable passage—“ Having, by virtue of this writ, called before me the 
Commons of the County, they unanimously allege !hat there is no layman 
able, by reason of poverty, from the frequent robberiesand depredhtionsofthe 
Irish enemics, to meet our sovereign lord the King in his Parlinment in 
England.” Out of this state of things, and in this eounty, is nid to have 
originated the custom of “ Coygue and Livery,"—for so long a period a 
fertile sourco of misery to the inhabitants of Ireland. It is thus described 
and characterised by Sir John Davis :—“ The most wicked and mischievous 
custom.of all others was that of eoygne and livery, often before mentioned + 
which consisted in taking man’s ment, horse-meat, and money, of all the 
inhabitants of (he country at the will und pleasure of the soldier, who, ns the 
phrase of Scripture is, did eat up the people as it were brend, for that he had 
no other entertainment, This extortion was originally Irish, for they used 
to lay bonaght (billets) upon the people, and never guve their soldiers any 
pay. But when the English had lcamed it, they used it with more insoleney 
and made it more intolerable ; for this oppression was not temporary, ar 
limited either to place or time: but because there was ererywhere n con- 
tinual war, either offensive or defensive, and every lord of acounty and every 
marcher made war and peace athis pleasure, it beenme universal and perpetual, 


sins, may remain damned in hell.” The king war much Incanıed at this language of the birhopı and 
nharply reprooshed him for his Immodernte rizour. The prelate anıwored, “ My lomı and drend snverdign, 
marvel nei, ihongh I be ont of patlence, for be hath apolled my church 10 hin groat commadiiy.”" le 
king Ihen peitely eanforred wich Willen, the oldent son of Ihe deemaned. earl, ak some of hi hrethren, 
and urgenily recommended them to rostoro tho manors unjuntly obtained, and therchy dellver their fher's 
aoul. To which Willinn veplied ı ® I do nor believe, meither is I ta be ereiei, Ahas my father sank them 
infurkomay fr that which is gotten by ühe award may Jawfülly be anjoyed + and I ıhat old and doring Dion 
haih giren a wrong sentener, let Ihe eurse light upon hinown quie. I will not meaken my estate. nor dhminlah 
Abe inhenktance wherewich Ham trunted, my Aaher died seised of, and I have Hghtly entered.” To those 
words all the hrothers yielded their concurreneo. The king being then young, and under the gunndlanship 
of iotar, wa nat dispoml to nererity apnlnst a personage cf 0 much comsequence ae ıbe enrl; wa wat, 
moreoyer. Ihe son of Iie best friend. When the biahop pererived that his anit was fitlem, and observed 
ta the mon af was grratly exchted, and Lurning 10 the ing, eonfrmel hie 
= What I has aald, I have mid ; what I have sten, 
| pophenying al manner af ji mnecem to eur) 









the eursedi argnlaltione of the father, who died chililem."  Tiut the angry hisinrian 
exeommunienned war) Teft ton chiltren, Ihraugh whom his pomemions were handel 
genertionn. 
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present a copy; and elose to the cathedral is the well of St. Laserian ; it was 
a few ycars ago a 
famous resort of the 
peasantry on the 
Sfint’s day,the18th 
of April; but Mr. 
Ryaninformsusthat 
the patron was very 
properly prohibited 
by the parich-priest, 
and it is now “no 
longer the scene of 
gambling and in- 
toxieation.” Two 
very old ash trees and a whitethorn, which formerly overshaulowed the well, 
were cut down (about 1823) by the Inte Capt. Vigors, af Erindale, who 
leased a considerable tract of land here from the see of Leighlin. Ihe white- 
thorn was formerly hung with all sorts of rags by the devotees, pilgrims, or 
visitors to this holy spot. At present the well is almost choked up with mud, 
and is hardly distinguishable from the marsh by which it is encompassed. 
About ten yards from the well stands a rude stone eross, five feet in height. 
“The whole is surrounded by a low straggling ditch. 

As the other towns of Carlow county afford us little matter for description. 
or comment, we shall avail ourselves of the opportunity to supply the 
information we have gathered in reference to the existing “ Constabulary 
‚Force ” of Ireland. 

During our latest visit to Ireland we had frequent opportunities of 
testing the advantages that had accrued to the community at large, from 
the admirable mode in which this Force is conducted. Our attention was 
first attracted by the exceedingly neat and clenn-looking houses, fitted up 
as their barracks, in many instances built expressly for them, and the remark- 
ably soldier-like air and manner of the fine-looking young men who compose 
the corps*. The closer our inquiries, the more we became convinced that, 





= The Arıt pollcestatlon we vllt won ni Ballyoeeu, u village neur Duninanway ; we were merely puslng 
through It, and of eoure our huspeetion wan quite uulooked for, und, eonsequently, unprepured for. The 
sergeant, a romarkably fine and Intelligent young man, Alex. Howston, really complled wirh our requeut to 
be permitted 10 examine his barrack, Itcontalued vo men; atrang and active füllowe; she rooma wersall 
wldtewashod the Little garden was well eultivatsd and froo from wvede ı they slept om Iron bedstendaı und 
ve ylliases, bianket, ilows, Se, were nently role up aml place at she heai of euch, The Orearms and 
Wnyonets, pollsbei as » irren, were hung up overenel bei; anıl Ihe None were 8 elean—to mdopıt a Fumilir 
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we must attribute to the skilful und wire system under which it is managed, 
no inconsiderable portion ef 
that improveniens we have 
noticed as evident: in all parts 
of the country; und we «don 
arrived at the conclusiem that 
it need excite no Surprise to 
find government enabled 10 
withdraw the army from Ire- 
land, when its place is sup- 


all timex avsilable for quelling 
disturbances ; but the comsta- 
bulary have acted upon the 
principle of the ndage “ prevention is better than eure; "—us one of its 
officers very forcibly expremed it to us, they “sahe aff the match before dh shell 
caplodes.” "This design is, indeed, thus distinetiy Iaid down in one afthe 
earliest of the printed “ regulationa” “Ta the performance of their duty ns 
peace officers, they are distinetly to understand that tlieir efforts should be 
prineipally direeted to the prevention of crime, which will tend far more 
effoetually towards the security of person and property than the punichment 
of those who have violnted the laws; and the very best evidence that ean be 
‚given of the oflieieney of the police is the absonce of crime." 

‚As the subject is one of very great interest, yot one with which the public, 
jgenerally, is by no means well acqueintod, we may be pardoned for resting 
it at some length. 





imlle—" ao n new pin” ach man had hiemmall box at hihs bed-font, AI an hin us penfinen ua au all 
nd bean prepared in (hs itloout-oßthe-ay pince for he aoenstemed rl fuhe Same, TIRSUERTAREENE 
we Dear, ve ühe ntailon once a month—the inpertor aneo a quarter. In his barrsck the men wur 
aII bacholora; but It is sun! to amlgm one marriod man wich Ile wife io er 
Ihe mom, and providing tho mals af ahe mon, who always mass together. Wo nfterwards exsnulnedl mans 
‚her sinn, and Invarlahly faund on fan Ampremions barne ak 

® The Areas of bon dhe eomiry and infantey I, Vhe enat of fe green, wi Dlnck fange, amd ehe Arena 
Gxfurd grey: black belts; eaps with leniher tops: the arms, cartänes und bayonensı amd euch mm wrunak 
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"The Arst introduction of an armed police force into Ireland was in 1787: 
Prior to that time, constables were appointed by courts leet, aud by magintrates 
in quarter-sessions. By the 27 Geo. 3., enp. 40, the lord-lieutenant was 
empowered to divide eounties into distriets, consisting of one.or more baxonies, 
and to appoint a chief constable to each distriet, with an annual salary not 
exceeding fifty pounds. The grand juries were empowered to appoint sixteen 
sub-constables, “ being protestants,” in euch district, and to present a salary not 
less than ten pounds, nor more than twelve pounds, for every sub-constable, 
An allowance t0 constables conveying prisoners, and “armed protestants ” 
amsisting thein, of threepence per mile, was also made. This act was only 
carried into offoet in thirteon counties, In 179%, another act was pussed 
(32 Geo. 3, cap. 16), authorising the grand juries of the remaining counties 
to appoint not more than eighf constables in every barony or half baruny, und to 
present at each ussizes * four pounds for every constable. The grand juries 
were also to raise two pounds per man once in twelve yeurs, for arms und 
accoutrements, with the same allowance to “armed protestants,” as in the 
forıner act, 

The constables appointed under the above acts, although armed, wore no 
uniform, and in general, if not universally, followed their ordinary oceupa- 
tions: they were found so very inefficient, that in 1814, Sir Robert Peel, 
then chief seerotary, introduced, what is generally termed, the “ Peace 
Preservation Act,” (54 Geo. 3, c. 181$), by which the lord-lieutenant was 
ermpowered to appeint for any distriet comprising a county, or one or more 
baronies proclnimed by the privy council as in n state of disturbance, a chief 
magisteate 4, a chief constable, and fifty sub-constables, whose functions were 
10 osse on the distriet being deelared tranguil. By this act, provision was 
nude for the continuance of the baranial eonstables appointed under the acts of 
1787 and 1792. 

The Peace Preservation Act having been found to answer t0 # certain 
extent the object for which it had been framed, induced the government to 
Äntroduce # more general mensure ; accordingly; in 1828, the Constabulary Act 
was passed. By this act, the lord-lieutenant was empowered to appoint four 
general superintendents (one for euch province),and one chief constable ; and 


* Ineressen voten poundahy 58 Gen. 3. 188. 

# The fores employed under dhle net were unfvenmlly kaowa by the copnomen of Poclers ” and for 
eonalderablo time afterwards tho name war 10 oDnaxious 10 Iho peasantay, ihat the norviee became one of grunt. 
dongun, ax well as odlum 1 I was berefore found eneneling)ydihrult to Knduco mar of go hablta to Jan It. 

3 Chlof magistraie' mlary, seven hündred pound» per annm, Dede allowance for a hotse, harven, di: 
‚Chief oonstable, one hunde al Afıy pounds per annum, wih lowaneer. Sub-eomsiahle, Afty poumds por 
nu, wit elochen aud lodsinz 


1787 and 1792 censod to act. But the Rene 
‚continucd in certain disturbed distriets until O 


lary and. ee ons 
4,6. 18, and placed under the control of one | 


is empowered to appoint one 

(to be rosidentin Dublin), four provincial insp 

(now culled county inspectors)—one for euch co u 

stable (now called sub-inspeetor), two head constables, an 
and sub-constables for «uch barony, half-barony, or; 

also one receiver and eighteen paymasters, and also ar 


h Normanby’s go 
amd earried the present ant(6 Win, 3, €: 18) Byıthi 
‚Inspector-general, 


establishments, to gain the ready admission of every 
‚present is n decided improrement on the former. 
there were, first of all, to distinet establishments, : 

the line and militin, the one being a permanent force, Ü 
Proseryation) co-existing with * disturbance.” These ost 
totally independent of each other, each acting under 
different systems, Thus the constabulary was divided (by 
provinces in Ireland) into four distinet bodies, euch under 
of a provinciul inspector-general. "The power, however, 
subordinate members of the force, that is, constables an 
of framing rules and regulations for the control und ms 
establishment of the several counties, was vested in t) 
in the latter ense, to the approval of the lord-lieutenant 
officers of euch county force there was no gradation 
‚one having any superiority ; consoquently, ench 
pendently within his distriet; a tw maintained, in 
‚disciplino, but the majority preferred living quierly, o 
permitted their men to act pretty much as they 
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to prevent the magistrates from employing them as they thought fit. To 
ineot, in some mensure, this obvious defeet in the act, and the inconveniences 
resulting thercfrom, the government of the day, as a first step towards 
improvement, appointed one officer in every county (under the name of sub- 
inspoetor) and who was also the paymaster, to superintend the force of his 
county. Several of these oficers were subsequently place in the Commission 
ofthe Peace, and continuod to porform, in addition to their peeuliar duties as 
inspectors and payrmasters, those of a magistrate, eficiently and salisfactorily 
t6 the public, without any inercase of pay, until the passing of the act in 1836. 

With respect to the Peace Preserration force, it was, in like manner, 
subdivided into several distinet parties, each party (not exceeding one chief 
onstable and fifty constables and sub-constables) being under the superintend- 
enco of % chief magistrate, who had the complete and sole control of it, and 
with which, under the special provisions of the act, the local magistrates had 
no authority or right to interfere. 'Thus, with two separate establishmente, 
each divided under several and distinet heads, all acting under different 
systems, aud under a variety of inconsistent regulations, it could not be 
‚expected that the public service should be properly or efficiently conducted. 
Indevd these manifest disulvantages were nat nltogether unnoticed, nor left 
without an effort being made to remedy and counteractthem. In the majority 
of the countics the magistrates themselves were among the first to desire m 
change, and commenced a most wise and salutary reform by surrendering to 
the änspectors-general of their respective provinces the right to uppoint 
oonstables, which, to any the lenst of it, had not been very judiciously exer- 
eised. In some counties a man’s religion formed a prineipal consideration 
whether he should be admitted into the force ornot. "The number of persons 
too, generally known by ihe name of“ Followers,” who obtained appointments, 
was numerous, and as a consequenee, these individuals were more the servanta 
oftheir patrons than of the public, in many instances acting as their stewards, 
gute-keepers, game-koopers, or wood-rangers, &. On the other hand, the 
men nominated by (he inspoctors-general were selected without reference to 
their religious faith, and not until after striet inquiry Änto their characters and 
‚general fitness for te service, as regurded both their literate and physical * 
qualifiestions ; and, as u further improrement, they were removed from among. 
their own relations and frienda, and from local in/luenee—the bane of all 


* Tho set roqulrcn that every wib-constable should bo uhle 1a and and wre, and be an able bodied man. 
Woman Ix taken under fen (ot eight inchen in height ; upon a te oeranlan, when a hundred men were sent 
om day de a dist cannty, ouk of Afy from one «aunty then woro twenig-aoren az nt two Inchen 
and over, 

wer. Iu 
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In the first place, it is a comfortable and respeotuble provision for 10,000 of 
her natives, who, from the lives which they are obliged to lead, acquire orderly, 
sober, elcanly, and respectful habits and manners; the prospect, too, of riaing. 
by good conduet and intelligence to the rank of officers, is not only an incentive 
to the former, but has indueed the sons of very many highly respectable 
‚gentlemen to enter the establishment: and as no person is eligible to enter it 
who cannot rend and write, it has, from this eircumstance, eflected more 
towards the education of the people than is perhaps generally known. 

The great desire to obtain appointments in the foree, and the disgrace attached 
to a dismissal from it, show the value the people set on a situation in it*, 

With respeet to the appointment of oflicers, the present government hayo, 
made a rogulation that no appointment is to be considered confirmed until the 
individual nominated hasserveda probation ofsix montlıs to give Ihe inspector- 
‚general an opportunity of judging as to his fitness, &c. : this has only reference 
to original appointments, All promotions in the forev are male on the recom- 
mendation of the inspector-general.t > 

Those arrangements have had a powerful effect in stimulating the foree, 
generally, to an upright, impartial, and zealous performance of their duties, 
and have diffused an “ esprit” through the entire establishment, which did 
not before exist, and which has added much to its efficieney, as well as to its 
respectability, 

The good temper, forbenrance under great provocation, patience under 
fatigue, and strict impartiality, exhibited by the constabulary at riots, con- 
tested eleetions, and other occasions, have frequently been the subject of just 
‚commendation. A stronger proof cannot be adduced to sustain this assertion, 
than the fact, that it has very rarely occurred, particularly of late years, 
that a life has boon lost in any alfıir in which the constabulary have been 


® Th renignatloms are princally of men wo hure obtained better eltuntions (members of the force 
being very umueh saught fur by gentlemen and others sequlring alcady and eficlent servante or mintants) or 
ofen wishing 16 avahl Ihe diegrace of disnioil. 

7 The present inspeeiorgeneral is Colonel Duncan M'Gergor, an offer afgrent experiencn derived ram 
noreicen In varlous parte of uhe wor, admitied om AlI hats, ihat no man I better caleulated 10 oceupy 
4a Important a poldon; mul he Job sk Ay no means eany—in governing übe force without 
inourring the charge ofreeognlsing the existenee afany party. Todewil, Aho great offimey uf he nstallahment 
tie 10 a coneerablo extent fra the fact hat It chlof fans lrre bc ehe 6 remove al mupichen of 
being Vinsed hy unduo motlven, and to the reapeet and entorm in whlch the Inspeetorsgeneral inunivermlly 
held. Ho is omphatiealiy “popular” among all «lamex. In every Instance In whlch weconmultel eilher die 
ifieern or ıbe mon, upon the esontil point whether thoy had confidonce In their“ commander-in-chieß"" wo 
received but one anrwor— ganerally given wiih a fosling akln to personal niloetien. Colonel MiCrogur has 
been known 10 ıhe world previouely 10 his appointmen: I Ireland ; It was ih offer who publlabed an account 
of the “Low of ihe Kent Tndliaman Dy Are, in the May of Hay "—and to whose own ahare of ezerton on 
he melanchely oecuston tontkmony has been borne by every nurricur eneupt him. 











Alben 1 0 In de dicharge of der Yan daten wi ae utment 
Ailiir towards all dlumen of Her Mojenty’s subjects; and that pen no oc 

hold they so forge theimselven m» to permit Iheir folingn to get Ihe better 
Ahemsolven rudely ar harahly In the performance of iheir vorpsctive ofieen;, 
‚eronte a kindly feeling, and cause dhe force 10 de respoeted and Jouked up 1, an: 
‚and decorous line of conduet, and a gunernl readinen an Ihe part Fall damen 

10 overy member of iho community, wilak an opponite eourse and henring could only 
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respective districts, to proserve order; ns well as all assizes, quarter and 
petty sessions, bankrupt courts, contested elections, &c. They also zender 
essential service om occasion of wrecks, in the recovery of fines and 
estrented recognizances (now a great source of revenue, but heretofore 
eonsumed by the sheriff), and in the check they keep upon illieit distillation, 
and the suppression of unlicensed houses, which could never be effluctod, 
without their aid, by the rovenue officers. They are patrolling at all hours of 
the night ; and the knowledge that they are invariably on the alert to deteet 
‚erime has been naturally offieacious in proventing it. 

The latest returns give the actual force at present employed as amounting 
to 8008, i. e,, county inspectors 35, sub-inspectors 217, hend constables 258, 
and constables and sub-constables 8393 ; independent of the staff, which con- 
sists of one inspector-general, two deputy inspeetors-generul, three provineial 
inspectors, one receiver, and eighteen paymasters.* There is on an average 
one policeman (including head canstables) to every 1000 of the population 
throughout Ireland, including the eities and towns, with the exception of 
Dublin, where a distinet force is employed; and one policoman (inchuding, 
also hend constables) for every four square miles throughout the country. We 
were ourious to ascertain, indireetly, the condition of the various counties of 
Ireland, as exhibited by the amount of the force stationed in each, and 
looked with some interest through the list that gave its distribution; the 
result was illustrative of the comparative tranguillity of the north as 
compared with that ofthe south—in all the countics except the southern county 
af Kerry. Thus, in Antrim county there is one policeman to every 1730 
inhabitants and every six square miles; in Londonderry county, one to 
every 2344 inhabitants and every 8% square miles; in Kerry, one to 
every 1599 inhabitants and every 10 square miles ; in Lonth, one to every 272 
inhabitants and every 1} square miles; in the Queen’s county, one to every 
430 inhabitants and every 1% square miles ; in Cork county, one to every 
1178 inhabitants and every 4% squaremiles; and in Tipperary county (strongly 


® By ihe2ud und rl Vic, chap. PD, resorve force of two nub-Inspestors, one surgeon, four hend sonablen, 
and vwe hundred constables and nub-constables ia to be formed in Dublin. A barrnck is now building in ıhe 
Phasntx Purk for ihat body, and for a general depdt for Ihe wlole Kingdom. The object of Ihe raarve fures 
in 10 enable ihe gorernment to reinforce at once any eounty or place In heumorasy went of ndditioma] al, 
‚At present, if a reinforoement be required, men ınust be taken from other countien were perhaps Aheit 
nervicen cum beill sparcd ; or the county requiring he men must wait until thay are traincd and equipped: the 
‚delay caused iherchy ia often seriounly Injurioun to Ahe public peace, and in other rerpceta extromaly embarraus- 
ing to the publie service; aven he collecting of nen from other countios 6 manch on a particular polnt I 
aitended wilh great low af imo, and ia verp exponsire,—whonens Ihe swerse can In move at a moment’ 
wotice 10 any part of Ireland, north or south, by »tosmers, nd Inland by oanalı and an promptsude I of van 
moment im such cases, (be junportance of dhis free is nanhfost, 
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“The cost of the force to the country, and the aalaries received by the 
‚oflicers and men employed, are subjeets of some interest *. 

"The expense of 8590 officera and men (the number given by the retum 
for 1840) is £419,142 1ös. Sd—ineluding, however, te pay of 56 magis- 
trates, averaging 2600 per annum to each; of which £249,946 168. Sid. 
is paid out of the consolidated fund, and £169,195 196. 1d. is the amount 
borne by counties, eities, and towns. The salaries are, to tho Inspector- 
General £1300, Deputy Inspector-General £1200, second do, £800, 
Provineial Inspectors each £500, County Inspectors (first, second, and third 
rate) aversging £260 each; sub-inspectors (first, second, and third rate), 
ureraging £130 each; hend constubles, first rate 260, second rate 250; 
mounted constable, £32 Ts. ; constable, £32 Ts; sub-constable, firt rate, 
£AT 1is.; second rate, £4. "There are, however, sundry allowances, the 
prineipal of which are “while attending assizes or quarter sessions, while 
marching from one county to another; or on any duty causing u necessary 
absence from home during the night.” 


= Hin to be observed that the counties or citic, &e-, aro not charge mora than one-third of Ahe Yhnla, 
eapense. The staf, Inspeotor-General, Deputic, Provincal Inspector, Receiver, Paymasters, Burgeon, 
expense of har, transfer of ofleers and nen, arm, appuintunents, am ammaltiun, As. from. one eounty 
ta another, are all paid ont af the Comsolidated Fund, The süpendiarg magisirate are likemien pakd 
uni Ip dh eunnties, but out af Ihe Consolidated Fund, 1xin al 1 be remarkei, that neiher the pay 
‚u de oficor generslig, nar of che nen, nur Ihe numder of ofisers or head constnbles, in as high au Ihe Art 

isonly fir 16 dednch rom the expense of Ale force (he swing erented hy Is efciener—the 
(he arıny to one halfin Ireland ; te escorting of convict, which uned 10 con a large num 
1 indireet ing In ibe performance of the other dutlen already noticel, und in various other 
motiers of» minor nature. Witch rerpeet to the stlperllary magbstraten, may not be out of place La ntate, 
that iheneofllcors, like all othars, schen «flelent, are of the greatent bensllt 10 thecommnnty. The unequal 
and Injuliclous manner in wlich eountios are divided Into potty soslonn district, und the Ineficieney in general 
of the potty sendonn elorks, win, froim ihe eirnumstanco of their being pall by Sees, which Inducen thewe 
fmetionarlen to promoteitigation (and ai by Anl alarls), prave suhjecte of very general and Just eomplalut, 
and demand he special sonsileration of dhe gosemmeut, At jiesent a person Uving withln a quarier ofa 
lte of a petiy semions eourt, will purlapm have 10 travel wremd. wi ‚potty somionn eoure of hie 
ist, awring 0. Abe armangement vefarnel 1, They Insure = more panermal hohling of Pesty Sosions 
‚Court, which. was. wat hereinfure he case; for in may ditriei ho poor people have had 40 arm, ech 
after wooch, Yung ‚istanues, an ai henvy axpeose, wiiheut being ahlo to har Uheir Mist, A Ina an 
deeided. upon, in camequonce of ho non-attenilunce of he Zucul magisirates in auch distriin | Ahr rem 
was, dhey were driven to rofer their disputes 1 thelr Prien, or, in civil matner, 10 hose abamjnsble uf ll 
nbosilnahle courts, whlch are n eurme to he country — Manor Courts. 

The pay of the force, including the malurten of the Inrpeetor-General, his deputicn, und Ihe Proyinelal 
Hunpeetor, ua well an iho Moceiver and the numerous clerks attached ta both the Tnspoetor-Öeneral and Ihe 
Rovelvor’s ofen, In about 21000 a yoar loss chan hat of a corresponding number of troopn At Ant ah it 
mag appear anomalous at nn who are better Jakdihan vohlies should provo on the whole a Im nzpenve 
füree hen regular iroops; yok upon & oareful ruver of ihe onganlarlon of ıhe Comstabulary force ft wil be 
obnorved Ihak ti maving is eifeeled in ihe ofleers— the unmber attachenl 10it not being above half ıho number 
uf ffiera for an equal number of men in the army. With renpect 16 elothlog, it may be ramerbared that whlle 
\ho annnal prieoof elothing for ühe Dublin and London Police an well as ıhe Rural Poller of England ie sl 10 
de fram 43 10 #7, ihatof Ihe Contabulary In only 21 19. 
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depended mainly on themselves—on their banding, 
‚sion, not unfrequently to become nggressars. 

of things, which, having endured for nges, is only 
The dregs of the noxious draught still remain. 
have learned to respect the law, and to look to it 
opprossion. The existing “ Constabulary,” created 
themselves, has their coxripesc# ; wich, until within 
never given to any force employed by government. 
opinion withont instituting the closest inquiries. 

tiona with, persons of all parties and all static n 
from the small farmers and working men, the least | 
fayour, We do not, therefore, hesitate to assert | 
never exist in any country; and that for 

it, two soldiore may be safely removed from Ireland. 
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Ir seems not unnatural that some account of the ancient disti 
‚characteristie of Ireland—* The Fnetion Fights "—should follow our notiee 
of the Constabulary force; for we are mainly indebted to that body for their 
extinetion as a national reproach. Their history belongs to own Ireland ; for, 
of late years, their occurrence has been very rare; and since the establish- 
ment of Temperance they have been made to appear in the eyos of the 
poasantry as rovolting as they were formerly exeiting. Previonsly to the 
prevalence of sobriety, however, they had “gone out of füshionz;" murder 
having for some time ceased to be a necessary epilogue to a fair, A primary 
instruction to. the Constabulary—keoping earefully in. view the prineiple of 
“taking offithe match before the shell explodes"—thus refers to the subject:— 


@ The Inw deinen dhat three porsons in n state of quarsel comniltute a % rat," and (hey ar any af 
them, may be indietod accordingly, upon the evidenee of one or mare oredible wituens ar witnemen, 
although Ale riotern themselves may not Iodge informations ngainat ar prosesmte. wach others nm 
therefore it becomena paramaunt duty of the force not only 10 anppress all its, but alan ta Identify 
and lodge informations agnint rioters, in ander 10 vindicnte the law, and to neutrallas any arrange- 
ment or compromise whlch might be entereil Inte hy such winters, 

#Offoom In charge of dinteieta or0 to keep exact memarunda of Ihe daten of all fair, markets, 
racen, anıl other poriodical wcetioge, in iheir severu) distieis, and are to allend at such meetioge 
wulfieiont force for (ho peomervation of (he pene j al iu Ihe avent of any brunch of it neure 

depend upon dhe oflieer'w diseretion and Armen, Ihe strength of his yarly, and Ihe 
sovoral eireumstaucon of the eaen, whether the rioters aro (0 bo arruntei, or merely identifd wo that 
ihey may be afıerwards drought to Justice.” 

It was the clause we have marked in italics that settled the matter ; for 
although in the heat of a fight, the Factions would have despised the Police, 
and both, probably, (as they often did,)have postponed their own aflair to beat 
the common enemy, this “ identifying” for after punishment was a plan they 
could not contrive to overrench. The Constabulary were everywhere; it was 
‚almostimpossible for a contest to tuke place without their knowledge; and they 
were invariably upon the spot—to “identify.” "The natural consequence was 
that the system gradunlly vanished ; and Temperance effectually—and for 
ever—destroyed it. 

It is unquestionuble that it originnted in a want of popular confidence in 
the administration of the law ; and it is equally cortain that the endeavours 
‚of the Police to put an end to it—althougl at first facilitated by the drend 
of punishment—were greatly assisted by n growing conscionsness that the 
law was now administered, not for public opprewion, but for public protection. 
When the peasant became satieficd that his wrongs were assured of redress, 
and that satisfaetion for either insult or injury was to be Ind at all times, 
it was comparatively easy to induce him to abstain from “taking the law 
into his own hands” and fighting out a quarrel. 

vo En 





perveptible, although gi 
in a fight, and women 100 feguentiy mingled init V 
ever, that, in the most ferocious encounter, a woman 


secing one of * the gentler sex” striking right and I 
—a huge stone in a stocking-foot—and noting several 
ber blows without either of them aiming ather a 0 
to amaze us that more lives were not lost in such o 


that few of the blows renched him. We a all 


county of Cork, and at a time when there was little 
We shall endeavonr to deseribe it—briefly, however, 
plewsant, and, now, cannot be useful— with the “* d 
artist has pictured Sram our description. Towards 
spring day, the rival factions beyan to assem 
shillalah*. The lenders parleyed bemerae be 


# Theo abillbh deren its name (rum fnmous wu, near Arklow in 
best onhs and bnek ıhorna were grown. Iwan gunerally sbonk Ihren 
win ud, culed “a Kippoon,” or "Ola! alpeen ;" and. ocenslonally 
mtle,” Te penmntry were very chlce In the veceilar of their national 
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frequent course ; they wore surrounded by women and children ; and an old 
hag sermed deter- 
mined there should 
be no chanco of 
‚peace, for she rated 
one of them with 
the term “ cowardı" _ 
Actual hostilities ©, 
were, however, 
eommenced by a 
huge fellow run- 
ning through the 
erowdand stopping 
before euch man of the opposite party, whom he grosted with the foul phrase 
“Jiar:" his purpose was soon answered; one, less patient than Ihe test, 
struck him a blow; their sticks were erossed, and in a moment hundreds had 
joined the mälde. They fought for above an hour—and, at length, one party 
was, benten off the field. But, in truth, we can do little good by entering 
into minute explanations of a scene s0 revolting; and we shall prefer leaving 
them to the ronder’s funcy; communicnting the attendant consequences in 
the less disagreeable form of n story; telling it, however, as nearly as we can 
call them to mind, in the very words in which we heard it ; and so carrying out 
our plan of vurying dry details by thıe introduction of matter more attractive. 

“The faction fights, plaze your honours,” said an intelligent eountryman 
when spoken to by us on the subject, “the faction Sights are a'most, and 
maybe more than a'most, gone off the face of the country. The boys are 
beginning to talk about them as things they have seen—like a show or a 
giant. We ask euch other how we were ever drawn into them, what brought 
them about; and the one answer to that, is—Whisky I—No gun will go off‘ 
until it is primed, and sure whisky was the pfiming. "hut made more 
orphans and widows than the fever or starvation. Thanks be to God, if 
death come upon us now, it is by the Lord’s will, and not our own act.” 

It was encouraging to hear such n remark from one of “the people ;" and 
this was by no means a solitary instance. 









its pwepurstiom ale it was @ut. Someiimon it was tempered in a dungbeap; at others in alaak lime ; but 
he more woual monde was 1a ruh it ovor sepeataliy with Wmttor, and plsce 18“ up Ihe chimney," where It we 
Vofk for n porn of seroral manihe, Wa haro in mr pomension one that we. have preily zoo avidenee had 
been actively engagerl in evory fair in tho nehghbaurhosl für abore twenty years, and at Jengil came Inte 
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the wild beatings of my own heart was when Isa that girl's father. Ah 
yah! it has boat with joy and terror often ; but the love for my first love, and 
any last, was always one ; and now, when all is past und gone, und that yon, 
Mark Lawler, are in your green, quiet, grave, I am prouder to have been the 
choice of your own fine noble spirit, than if I was made this moment the 
qucen of all Ireland’ ground. ©, lady! if you could have seen him! 
“ Norah," said my füther to me, and I winnowing at our barn-door with the 
scrvant-maid, * Norah, keep your eyes on the grain, und not after the chafl), 
and don't raise them above the hedye, for there's ınany a Lawler will be 
passing the rond this day on arcount of the fiir, and I don’t wish a child of 
mine to notice them, or to be noticed by them.” IT intended to do his bidding, 
and whenever I henrd a horse, or the voices of atrangers coming down the 
boreen, I kept my eyes on the grain, and let the chaff fly at its pleasure, until 
a.dog broke through the hedge, and attackod a little henst of'my own; so as 
soon as that came to pass, I let the sieve fall, to catch my own little dog in 
my arms; there was no ncod for that, for un was over the hedge, Ighter and 
brighter than a sunbenun. Ah, then, I wonder is Toye as quick at taking in all 
countries as it is here? Mark Lawlor didn't spenk ten words, nor Itwo; and 
yet from that out—under the bames of the moon, or the sun, in the open field, 
or in the crowd, it was all one ; no one but Mark Lawler was in my mind, I 
knew he was a Lawler by his eyes, und well hie knew I was a Connel ; butthie 
love would hayo little of boy und girl love in it, that would hecd a faction, We, 
who had never met till that moment, could never go ustray in the fields 
without meeting after. Ah! Mary,” she eontinued,addressing her daughter, 
and yet, in her simplicity, quite forgetting she had been proving the 
usclesaness of procept by her own confossion; “ah, Mary dear, if yo feel yer 
heart soften towards a young man, keep out of his way intirely, ayourneen ; 
have nothing to say to him, don’t drive your cow the same road he walks, nor 
draw water from the same well, nor go to the same chapel, Mary, barrin you 
have no other to go to: there's a deal of mischiefin the chapel, dear, because 
you think in your innocence you're giving your thoughts to God, and all the 
time, maybe, it’s to an idol of your own making, my darling child, they’d be 
going ; sure your mother’s sorrow ought to be u warning, avourneen |" 

* Yes, mother,” zeplied the blue-eyed girl, meckly. k 

“ Well, lady, my poor füther thought I grew very attentive intirely to the 
young lambs, and watchful over the flax ; but at last some of the Connels 
whispered how it was, that Mark Lawler met his child unknownst; and he 
questioned me, and T told the truth, how I had given my heart out of my 
bosom, and I fell at his feet, and eried'salt and bitter tears until they dropped 
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‚showmen, the screant of the sellere, the lowing of eattle and blenting of aheup, 
were all mixed together—while the yell of the factions, every now and aguim, 
drowned everything in its horrid sound: I knew my own father's voice us 
he shouted ‘Hurzoo for the Connels—down with the Lawlers’ IT saw 
‚him standing before Mark, aggravatiog him, My husband’%s hands were 
elenched, and he kept his arms close by his side tlınt he might not strike. 
I prayed that God might keep him in that mind, and few towards them, 
Just as E dropped on my kneos by his side, ho had raised his arm—not against 





my father, but against my brother, who had drawn Ihe old man back ; and 
there they stood face to fiec—the two young heuds of the old factione—blows 
were exchanged, for Mark had been aggravated beyond all bearing; and I 
was trying to force myself between them, when I saw my füther stretched upon 
the green, in the very hour and act of revenge and sin. It was by a blow. 
from a Lawlet—the old man'never spoke another word—and the suddlennem 
of his death (for he was likod by the one and hated by the other) struck a 
terror in thom all—the sticka foll ta their aides—and the great storm of onths 
and voices sunk into a murmur while they looked on the dying man. 

“Oh! bitter, heart bitter, was my sorraw, Tahrouded my father with my 
arms, but he didn't feel me; the feeling had left his limbs, and the light his 
eyes; however hard his words had been, the knowledge that T was fatherless, 
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and ıny motlier « widow, made me forget them all! While sone of Abe 
neighbours ran for a priest, and others raised the ery, my brather—dierker 
than ever I had veen him—fell upon his knees, and dipping. his hand im the 
warm blood that poured from the old man's wounds, held it up in the sight of 
the Connels. © Boys,’ he shonted, and his voice was like tlie howl of = 
wild bonst— Boys! by this blood I swear, never to make peace till the hour 
ofıny death with one of the name who have done this, but to hackle and zive, 
and destroy all belonging to the Lawlers." 

“And the women who war about me eried out at my brother, and said, 
sure his sisterwasa Connel ; but he looked at me worsethan if I was a sarpent, 
and resting his hand—wet as it was—upon ıny head, turned away, saying, 
* She is marhed with her father's blood in the sight of the people. 

“thought I should have died, and when I came to myself I found I was 
in a poor woman’s cabin, as good as half-way home, with two or three of the 
neighbours about me; and ıny husband, the very moral of a broken heart, by 
my side. ‚‘ Aronrneen gra!” he snid, striving to keep dawn the workings of 
his heart ;* Avourneen grau! I had no hand in it at all. God knows I wouldn’t 
have hurt a hair of his white head.’ I knew it was the trunlı he was 
telling, yet somehow Ihe words of ıny brother clung about me—Y mas marked 
teith my father’s blood, 

And the Connels put the old man’s corpse upon a cart, and Inid a clean 





white eloth over it; and carried him past my own little place—keening over 
it and cursing the hand that gave him his death: hundreds ofthe neigkbauns 
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mixed with my own people, my widowed mother and my dark brother follow- 
ing; and so they passed by our door; for miles along the rond I could hear 
the loud serenm of the mother that bore me high above the voicos af all 
the rest. Oh! it was a horrid sound and a horrid sight! 

“ His death wastalked of fur and near; the magistrates set to putting down 
the factions, und the priest guve out from the altar, Sunday after Sunday, such. 
‚commands, that, withont flying in his reverence’s face, they could not koep on 
at the fights in public; every innocent diversion through the country was 
stopped on their account; but though there was outward peace, yet day after 
day I was followed by the spirit of my brother's words ; the world wouldn’t 
put it-out of his head, that Mark struck tlıe mortul blow, and he turned his 
car from me, and from his own mother, and would not believe the truth. 

“For as good as two years, the husband, whose life was the life-beat of 
my worn-out heart, seldom left. the cabin without my thinking ho would never 
come back. I’d wait till he was a few yards from the door, and then steal out 
to watch him till he was out of sight. At ploughing, or haymaking, or 
reaping, his whistle would come over the lite hill 10 me, while I sat at my 
wheel, as clear asa blackbird's ; and if it stopped but for a minute, my heart 
would sink like death; and it's to the door I'd be, IFI woke in the night, I 
could not go to sleep again without my arm across his shoulder to feel that he 
was sufe; and my first and last prayer to the Almighty, night aud morning, 
was for him. 

“My brother was very {ond of children, and though he had gone to live at 
the other side of the parish, I managed to meet him one evening and place 
little Mary before him; but his fheco darkened so over the child, that I was 
afraid she might be atruck with an evil eye, and, making the sign of 
the cross on her, I covered her from his sight with my eloak : after tut, I 
knew nothing would turn his hatred, except the grace of God; and though 
I wished that: he might have it, whenever I tried to pray for it for him, my 
blood turned cold. T’ve often thought,” she continued, after a panse, “ what. a 
hlessing it is, that we have no knowledge afthe sorrow we're born to; forif we 
had, we could not bear life. J hd that knowledge; Mark neyer smiled on me 
that I did not, frelmy flesh crecp, est it should be his last. He’dtell sometimes 
‚of haw things were mending, how there was much bitterness going out of the 
country; and though there was no talk of temperance then, he suw plain 
enough, that if men would kevp from whisky they’d forget to be angry. 
And every minute, even while I trembled far the life of his body, the peace 
and love that was in him made me ensy as to the life of his soul, At Inst I 


persunded him to lenye the country; a now hope came to me,strong and 
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bright, and I thought we might get away to America, and that, maybe, then 
he'd have a chance of living all the days that were allotted at his birth. 1 
‚did not tell him that, but having got his ‚sonsent, I worked night and day te 
getofl: it was all settled ; the day fixed; and none of the; 

‚one or two ofthe Lawlers, knew it, and I knew my brother would not hear it 
from them; and then my mother lived with him. The evening before tie day 
was come, that time to-morrow we were to be on ship-board. “II g0,' says 
my husband, “Ill go to the priest this evening, who christened, confirmed, 
and married me, and who knows all that was in me from the time I was borm; 
his bleming will be a guard over us, and wel go together to his kuee.” 

“Wo went; and though the parting was sad, it was sweet: we walked 
homewards—both our hearts full. At last Mark seid, that only for me had 
never have thought of lenving the old s0d; but, maybe, it would be for the 
best. Topened my mind to him then intirely, and owned more than ever I had 
dme before ; how the dread of the factions had disturbed me day and night; 
though I did not tell him how my futher's blood had been Taid om me bg on 
Inother. He laughed at me—his gay wild laugh—and said he hoped my 
trouble was gone like the winter'ssnow. Now, this ix a simple thing, und yet it 
always struck me as mighty strange intirely; we were walking through # 

field, and, God 

help me, it was 

a wonk woman’ 

faney, but Inever 

thought any harm. 

‚conldcome to kim 

when 1 was with 
him, andall of = 
‚udden —started, 

— maybe, at hie 
laugh —a lark 
sprung upat our 
feet: we bot 
wntehed it, stop- 
pod to "watch it, 

* ‚about thres yarda 
from the ditch, and while it was yet clear in sight, a whie— Mas as of 
lightning—the sound of denth—and my husband was a corpse at my feat" 

"The poor woman flung her apron over her face to conceal her agitation, 
while she sobbed bitterly. "Che spirit of the factions,”” she eontinued, “was 
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in that fatal shot. Oh that he, my blessing and my pride, should have been 
struck in the hour of hope! Oh, Mark! Mark! long ago you, that I loved so 
well, were turned into clay—many a long day ago; and still Ithink when Isit 
on your green grass grave, Ican hear your voice telling me of your happiness ; 
the heart of the youngest maid was not more free from spot than yours, my 
own darling! And to think that one of my own blood should have taken you 
from my side. Oh, then it was I who felt the curse of blood !” 

“ And was it—was it?” we would have asked, “ was it your brother?” 

“Whisht!” she whispered, “ Whisht, avourneen, whisht! Ae’s in his 
‚grave, too—though Ididh’t inform—I left him to God. When I came to myself, 
the place around—the very sky where the lark and his soul had mounted 
together—looked dismal, dut not so dark as the dark-faced man who did it: 
he had no power to leave the spot; he was fixed there ; something he said 
about his father andrevenge. God help me! sure we war nursed at the same 
breast. Nn one knew it but me ; so I lefthim to God—I lefthimtoGod! And 
he withered, lady ! he withered off the face of the earth—withered, my mother 
told me, away, away—he was eat 10 death by his conseienee! Oh, who would 
think a faction could end in such crime as that !” 

“ Ah! people who live among the flowers of the earth know little of the 
happiness I have in taking my child, and sitting beside her on her father’s 
grave; and as month afiher month goes by, I can but feel I'm all the sooner 
to be with kim!” When she said this, it was impossible not to feel for her 
daughter ; the poor girl cast such a piteous look upon her mother, and at last, 
unable to control herself, lung her arms tightly round her neck, as though 
she would keep her there for ever. 

Again and again did her mother return her caresses—murmuring, “ My 
colleen-das will never be widowed by faction now; the spirit is all gone, 
praise be to the Lord: andso [tell him when I sit upon his grave.” 


END OF VOL. 1. 
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